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fewer enemies. Ty at abilities and unqueſ- 


tioned” integrity, in thoſe high employments 
which you have paſſed through Ban not have 
been able to have f raiſed you t is general appro- 


bation, had they not been . with 
that moderation in an high fortune, and that 
affability of manners, which are ſo conſpicuous . 
through all parts of your life. Your averſion 
to any eee arts of ſetting: to ſhew Auen 


= You fon Ke Charles wah Cliford. ts was 
pon nted chancellor of the exchequer to king William in 
ch 1701; was much eſteemed ei 225 rince; and con- 


tinued in {that poſt till Feb. 12, 1 n he was made — 


one of the org ſecretaries 0 — 5 which ſtation 
remained ti On the acceſſion of George I. 
Mr. Boyle was 9 ford Carleton, and ſoon after made 
preſident of the council. | He. died, unmarried, March 14, 
1724 To che kindneſs|of Mr. Boyle, and the friendſhip 
of lor Hallifax, Mr. Addiſon was indebted for his firſt intro- 
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|  FHfaid,T ſhoukd longer detain you with-an'atdrefs 
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that pain which a man 77 
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Now becauſe our in ward paſſions * inclina- 


tions can never make ee viſible, it is | 


impoſſible for a jealous man to be thorou 
_ cured of his ſuſpicions; His thoughts hang 


at beſt in 4 Rate" of doubtfulnefs and uncer- 
tainty; and are never capable of receiving any 


ſatisfaction on the advantageous fide; fo, that 
his - inquiries are moſt ſucceſsful when they 
diſcover nothing. His pleaſure ariſes from his 
diſappointments; and his life is 99 in Pil be 
of a ſecret that deſtroys his 
chance to find it. 
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An ardent love is al way P 4 iis 9 
in this ;Paſfion ; for the fame 'affeation Which 


ſtirs up the jealous man's deſires, and gives 


eloved ſo beautiful a figure in his 


extraordinary love, it is 
| that it ſcorns to take up with any thing“ Teſs 


tion, w 2 an are not perſuaded that 


only Lade e of her ſenſes, t 
Her thoughts; and is angry 


admires, or takes delight in, belides himſelf 
Phzdria's "requeſt to his miſtreſs,” upon his 
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nation, makes him believe ſhe — i 
fon in others, and appears às amiable t 
holders. And as jealouſy thus ariſes from um 
ſo delicate à nature, 


than an equal return of roi Not che warmeſt 
e n of 55 50 the ſofteſt and moſt 
Sender h / are able to give any ors | 
affection is Gal. and the atis faction mutual. 
For the ealous man wiſhes himſelf à kind of 
deity to the perſon he loves. He would des the 
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theſe two reaſons, becauſe. it lays. too great a 
conſtraint on the words and actions of the 
ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame time 
you have no honqurable opinion of her bothnc 
which are ſang, metives to A Hin I {1s 
Nor is this the worſt effect of — for 
it often draws after it a more fatal train of gen- 
ſequences,. and triakes the perfon you ſuſpect 
guilty of the very crimes, you. are ſo nach | 
afraid of. It is eee for ſuchi Wh are 
treated ill and upbraided; falſely, to find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, 
condole their ſufferings, and endeavour to ſooth 
and aſſuage their ſearet teſentments. Beſides, 
jealouſy puts a woman often. in mind of an ill 
thing t ——————— 
of, and fills her imagination wwithe nch 
an unlucky idea, as in time grows+ | 
excites deſire, and loſes all the ſhame and hotvor - 
which might at; firſt attend it. Nor is i n 
wonder if the who ſuffers wrongfully in a man's 
opinion. of her, and has nothing 
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the crime, ſince ſhe; en the (ig 
miny. Such probably were the conſiderat ws 
that directed the wiſe-man in bis 1 
huſbands: Be not jealous over the wife of 
boſom, and teach her not an evil leſſon 
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6gnifications to words 


e generally act in-a'idiſguife 


own, railing.” 


_ themſelves, and therefore "miſtake all o outward 


ſhows and appearances for hypoc 
e of Ulead See 
or t than 
105 1 o are ſo wonderfully fubtle 
over. wiſe in Wen conception? (crate, 
* what theſe men fancy they know of 
49 0 by reflection, your led and vicious 
mier believe they have learned by exp 1 
They have ſeen the poor huſband fo miſlediby 
tricks and artifices, and in the midſt of ne 
inquiries fo loſt and bewildered in a crooked 
Intrigue, that they ſtill ſuſpect an plotin 
every female action; and eſpecially -whers they 
2 4 y teſemblance _ the 3 — — 
T ons, Are apt to it proceeds the 
fame deſign. 5 boch. Thee men therefore 
bear Bard _ the ſuſpected party, purſue her 
cloſe throu all her turnings and windings, and 
are too well acquainted wy the chaſe, to be 
flung off by any falſe ſteps, or doubles! | Beſides, 
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Whether theſe or —— motives afe 1 — 
predominant, we learn from the modern hiſto- 
ries of America, as we as from our on 

es, in this part of the world, that jea- 


louſy low; northern paſſion, but rages m in 


10ſec nations that lie . the influence of the 
ſun. It is a mis fortune for a woman to be born 
between the tropics; for there lie the hotteſt 
regions of jealoufy, which as yo ̊ come gorth- 
ong with the dlimate; till you 
ſcarce meet with any "Wag i like it in the polar 
errtle; ©” Our cen nation is very temperately 
ſituated in this feſpect; and if we meet "with 
ſome few difordered with the violence of this | 
paſſion, they 2 not the, proper growth of our 
country, but; nearer the ſun 


in their — — . than in their climate 


Aſter this frightful account of . 9 | 
etſons Who are moſt ſubject to it, 1 5 
be but fair ta ſhem bij what means. the þ pal =_ | 


may be beſt allayed, aud thoſe who are ei 
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poſſible, eſcape: her obſervation; but jealaufy 
. her particularly for ita cure, an 
— . her-an ach im {the 
en name | 
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The firſt rule I ſhall: propoſe 70 be of 
u never ſeen tb diſlike Tn wor 


is, that yo 
— — man is himfelf g 4 14th 
quick in his 


to admire any thing in which he h 
not excel. A jealous mam is 


himſelf out of a on . 
does not trouble himſelf to 
but to direct the and 1 
pleaſed oriconſoiinded; us hela mie If 

of himſelf in it. The commendation df ary 
thing in another ſtirs up his jealouſy, as it 
ſhews you have a value for others beſides him- 
ſelf; but the commendation of that, which he 
himſelf wants, inflames him more, as it ſhews 
that in ſome reſpects you prefer others before 
him. Jealouſy is admirabiy deſeribed in this | 
view by Horace in his ode to Lydia: _ op on | 
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ITbe . jealous man is not indeed: angry if you 
dliſlike another: but if you find- thoſe aus 
which are to be found in his o-/n e | 
u-diſcover-inot-only. your diſlike. of another; 
t.of himſelf, In ſhort, he is ſo deſirous of 
— all your love, that he is grie ved at 
the Want of any charm, which he believes; bag 
power owt it: and if he finds by your cen+ 
ſures on others, that he is not ſo agreeable ir 
your opinion as he might be, he naturally con- 
cludes you: could love — better if he — . 
— „and that by conſequence your 
_ affection does not riſe ſo high as he thinks it 
ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
ſullen, you muſt not be too much pleaſed with 
a jeſt, or tranſported with any thing that is gay 
and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
| beſt, you muſt be a wa e of 5 
dence, or any, other quality he is maſter « 
at Jak vain enough to think he is. | 
In — next Place, y ou muſt be ſure to be free 
and open in your S nr nent with him, ix 3 8 
led in upon your actions, to unraw 
IS Hiſcover, every | 1 „ how- 
ver trifling-or indifferent. A jealous: huſband 
has a particulscaverſioas to vrinks and: whiſpers, 
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1 to ir is 
private; either beoa ſe he is ſenſible it in a wes | 
neſe, and will therefore hide it from your knows! 
ledge or becauſe he will be apt to fear fooke' 
in effect-it may produde''in cooling yon . 
towards him. or — 1 J 
There is ſtill mother ſecret that mn new 


is often practiſed by women of g | 
than virtue.” — change — 
with ithe jealous man, and to turn his 0 
paſſion upon himſelf ; to take fame ora Ion 


- growing jealous of him, and to follou/ the 
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r de himſelf hath ſet 
will bring Him a 
— if he thinks it real; for be knows | 
experimentally how much love goes al 


great dent of 


undergo all his own tortures. But chis, ent 
is an artifice- fo difficult, and at the ſame time, 


ſo diſingenuous, that it ought never to de pur. k 
in practice, but by ſuch as have (kill: 


to covertho deceit, and innocence to" render 1 
excuſable. 
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denten sold her. as 4 certain inſtunde of icher: 
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behind him, which: plainty ſhewed, according / 
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ſaſh, and has a thouſand! little tricks and fools 
eries to attract the eyes of all the idle young 
fellows in the neighbourhood. I ha ſeen more 
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5111. CET LEN 2 Tf? | 11: '4 7 1 A 4:49 2: Erl (70% eh -516Þ 


ne 
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thoroughly. perſuaded that one of theſe gentle- 
men is extremely neceſſary! to enliven mv 
fation. I 3 laſt weel _ 

the water. for a, lady to whom I make mx 
addreſſes, with ſeveral of our friends of 


ſexes, To divert the company in general, and 


to ſhew my miſtreſs in pu rs. my 1 

ſor — took one abe moſt c 

butts in towh - with me. | It. — pres | 

moſt: ſhame 2 2 i nar miuſt 

uaint you wit 

5 were „ ph 

a ſentence or two at my butt which Eh 
ſmart, when my ill genius, who Lendy 


very 
believe — purely for my deſtruct ion, 


ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply, as got all the 
laughter on his fide... I was daſhed at ſo unex- 


pected a turn; which the butt perceiving, | 


reſolved not to let me tecover ed mein and 
purſuing his vidtory,. rallied and to gh) 
moſt uninetciful = +barbargous: 

we came to Chelſea. I had ſame ſmall ſucceſs 


While we were eating cheeſecakes; but coming 
home, he renewed his attacks with his former 


good-fortune, '..and equal dixerſion to the 
whole compa ee In ſom, fir, 1 naſt-Side\ 


I never was fo handled in 


— my Nez and to complete my- misfortune; 
I am — told that the butt, fluſhed with his 


late victory, has made a viſit or two to the 


dear obje&t of my wiſhes, ſo that I am ar once 
in danger of loſing all my pretenfions to wit, 


and my ,maſtreſs. into the bargain, This, fir, 


is 4 * Kenn Kae, Preſent ae, 
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vhich you are the more obliged to affſt me in. 


cauſe of them, by recommending to us an 
inſtrument, and not rats. us Inti ann 


:” r Gone: lat, and that if An ee Ae 


what time it is ſafe to attack them, and wien 


young gentlemen under the ſame mis fortune 


mities for the future, is thoroughly to conſider, 
not only, whether their pee are weak, 


as you were yourfelf in a great meaſure the 


time how to play upon it. l in ( 9 0 ez | 
have been thinking whether! it mig ;he. er 


be highly convenient, 74 all beets Gees 


wear an inſcription affixed. to ſome ber f 
t are 


their bodies, ſhewing on which fide: 


ſons! of unequal tempers, there ſhould | be 
& method: taken to inform the world ;at 


you had beſt to let them alone. But, ſubmit- 
ting theſe matters to your more Knee n 


federation, 2 6 7 { > i [#7 7 42 8 * 


8 1 5 2 | 1 n Sir, (yours, Kc. 


Hor have, Se, 1 nad! hank of cs 5 


with my preſent correſpondent. The beſt rule 
I can lay down for them to avoid the like cala - 


but whether themſelves are wits. 

The following letter comes to me from 
Exeter, and being credibly informed that what 
it contains is matter of fact, I ſhall gives 1 "p 
| was ſent to me-: 7 


;& Mr. 1 


7 TH 


— ere 
15 Vo were leaſed in a late ſpecu- 
Melon to take notice of the inconvenience we 
lie under in the country, in not being able to 
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hong L with the faſhions . But there is 


is no leſs grievous than the former, which, has 


your obſetrvation. 22 IL mean. 
ance heard of there: 
ſome time ſince 


the having things 
A lady of this place 


a box of the neweſt ribbands ſent: dowu by 
the coach. Whether it was» her con malig» 


ous invention, or the wantontieſs of a Londo 
milliner, I am not able to inform you; but, 
among the reſt, there was ane cherry · coloured 


ribband, conſiſting of about half. a dozen yards; 


made up in the figure of a ſmall head-dreis. 
The aforeſaid lady had the afſurance to affirm, 
amidſt a circle of female inquiſitors, who were 
preſent at the opening of the box, that this was 
the neweſt faſhion worn at court. Accordingly 


the next Sunday, we had ſeveral females, who 
came to church with their heads dreſſed wholly 
in ribbands, and looked like ſo many victims 


ready to be ſacrificed. This is ſtill a reigning 
mode among us. At the ſame time wWe have 
a ſet of gentlemen who take the liberty to appear 
in all public places without any buttons to their 
coats, which they ſupply with ſeveral little 
filver haſps, though our freſheſt advices from 


E 


London make no mention of any ſuch: fafhions\ 


and we are N ſhy of affording matter to 


2 
21 


the button - makers y for à ſecond petition. 


” p K Ld & 8 . F 
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In the year 1709 the button-makers preſented a petition, 


to parliament, the nature and contents of which: may. helena, 
from an act paſſed. in conſequence of lit: The preamble 0 


j % 
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„What L would umb propoſe;to:the public 
is} * neee yi by — 


X we has: j 11 5 | 
10 = ng this matter 40 he Vee 
would. very mute Le ws: "Four 
y friends, among the reſt .. 
Wau very humble ſertant, 245 
** nis 105% . Nee 


ag 1 we 7 05 * 2 Ne 1 9H 


1 2 176. ; #6 Þ 3 © 
199 ot} pe 469th 0 55 20 e 
* ., Pornulas pupil FW ai mans 


1 ie picky,” Je: 515 Ann ie! ary Far 1005 5 
7 57 e dne oe your noo 
Pad Met following letter # 
which I; à bachelor, canmot be fu; to be 
acquaitited with: hon erer. ſhalf not preteridw 


101 * ! 749 YES * = Fr, rey 5 We 
| — — N Wers ainenancy ant td 
cat. Britin, depends u e raking 
ws 7 a7 rea buttons and Varton holes 
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in à fingfe' life; 


2 to the greateſt fluency imaginable, and 
en ſink away again, and al becauſe they fear 
we do not love: 


mY on; and yet not be ho 


N* 156. PHE 8 ECTATOR. an 
explain upon it until farther confidermioft; but 
leave the author! of the Ka to expteſy' hits 


condition hig Sen wiy: eh, OP | 
TCC 405 1 l eee 1 558 | 
. + Me: srrcrarox! $1 4221]; e 36 AMS 
e be tot Gen ben appear fk 
9 75 papers to coca yi life 
15 7 there are | 
ich van ee joffibly haves true n 


Are fuch as reſpects 

married ſtate; otherwiſe I cannot account for 

your having Serlocked 4 very e ſort of 
called 


ple, which are commonly in ſeom 
« the Hen-peckt.” Vou are to underſftan@that 


I am one of thoſe innocent mortals who ſuffer 
derifion under that word, for bein g governed! by 
the beſt of wives. It would 1 worth 
conſideration to enter into the nature of 
tion itſelf, and tell us, according to you 
ſophy, why it is that our dears 
they will with us, ſhaft be froward,” ilI-riatured, 
aſſuming, ſometimes whine, at others rail, , then 
ſwoon away, then come to life, have the uſe 


enough ; that is, * 


things love. ds ſo Wan that they can 
chin kr 6 te v6 ſhook] bs abt to ſve thai 
in fo great 4 Aegi res, which makes them rake 


. T-fay,. 4 true good-natut d man: 
whom rakegund 8 hen-peckt, ſhalt 
fall into alf thefe different nioods'v his dear 


life, and at the füttie ticte fee they i Ba 


8 ! 
5 
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4 el the dear gocd creature that ſhe 
Y crite. „ „ 1 27 4 


6 27 41314090 S717 40 3001/82 
This fort of good men is Vi 17 1 ie 
the populous and wealthy city of London, and 
is the true hen-peckt man. The kind creature 
cannot break through his kindneſſes ſo far as to 
come to an explanation with the tender ſoul. 
and therefore goes on to comfort her wh 
nothing ails her, to appeaſe her when ſhe is not 

angry and to give ber. his caſn when he knows 
ſhe oes not want it; rather than be un ; "for 


LY 


« whole month, which is computed ir hank 
hearted men the ſpace of time which a Koen 
woman takes to, come to herſelf, if you have 
courage to ſtand out. 8 9-9 4, i 3 rut. 
here are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies of 
the hen-peckt, and in my opinion they arg ef 

tainly the beſt {ODEs EE has; ans — 
u 
1 14 


> 


that reaſon I take it to be your duty to keep g 
above contempt. 1 2411 2% M yd let 
I do not know Whether I make; 10 fel 
underſtood in the repreſentation. of a hen-peokt 
life, but I ſhall take leave to give you. an 
account of myſelf, and my own ſpouſe, ,,.Yan 
are to know that I am reckoned no fool. | ha 
on ſeveral occaſions been tried whether I WII 
take ill-uſage, and the event has been to my, 
advantage; and yet there is not ſuch a flaye 
in Turkey as I am to my dear. She has a good 
ſhare of wit, and is what you. call a very prettj 
agreeable woman, 1 perſedly doat on her, a 


my affection o her giyes, me all the anxieties 


imaginable” but that gf jealouſy, My, being 
thus confident of her, I take, as much as, cap 


2 


PR vRaXx gs << Hart So rrp. 40 
* 2. 1 33 . 5 . 8 4 * 2 


againſt my inclination, 


and 3 that 1 have not had reſpect e 
for her opinion in ſuch an inſtance in comp 
[ cannot but ſmile at the pretty anger ſhe'i 


mid retty. To tliis ſne anfwers, All 


and a half following, 


ſee any o 
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py e of my heatt, to be the reaſon, that whats - 

er ſne does, h it be never ſo An Y 
there ib ſtill left ſome: - 


ing in her manner that is amiable- She will 
ſometimes Took at mie with an aſſumed grandeur; 


2 
in; 
and then ſhie pretends ſhe is uſed like u child! 
In a word, 'our/great debate is, which hab the 
ſuperiority in point of underſtanding. '- She'is 
eternally forming an t of debate to 
which * very indolently wer Thou art 


he we ya ear u'think'T have as much ſenſe 

as yburſelf. 1 to her, Indeed you - 
are pretty. Upon this there is no patience 
the will throw down any thing about her, — 
and pull off her head- clothes. Fy, r 
ſay I; . r enſe fall 
into wel an intemperate rage 2. This is an 


argument that never ils... Tadel, my dear, 


ſays ſhe, you make me mad ſometimes] 10. 
. you do, with the filly way you have of t 


me like a pretty idiot. Well, hat have 1 
** ing her into good humour p Nothing, 
but that I muſt convince her of my good opinion 
by my practice; and then I am to give her poſ- 
ſeſſion of my little ready money, and, for a day 
diſlike all the diflikes; 
and extol every thing ſhe approves. I am ſo 
Fa a Kon of this darling, that I feldom 
friends, am uneaſy. in all compar 
| ke her: * and when I com 


nies until: 1 
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hewe the is in the dumps | 
ſhe: is ſure 4 cameo" . 
— 


— laugh ee am e 
watmeſt — — in the king F 
— — we ——— CERN 
„ Upon * 5011 y 
that ſhe is convinced I kiſs her for her wildeay 
It is a common practieg with mo t afk her f 
par yoga. the' conſtitution, Which 
| nexal out ef af 


mory, and her am ry immediately locked ig” 
mine. While I keep her in this tempyr the 
plays before me, ſometimes dageing in the ſdſt 
2 the wom, 1 ſtrikin Apa air nt her 
et, vary ing poſture þ ner A 
h a manner that I am in continual pi 
She will play the fool if I allow her to wi 
bit if tbe > ſulpets | like her for her eriflings (hy 
immediate g. Th Anu 05 
+ Theſe are the toils in which 1 am talen, 
and 1 „ rſt 
men but my — Ar; eu ig in behalf of 
the „ '] defire g;difiar- : 
wan from you Eee Now Ou 
as-I am informed, very good authorities in aur 
favour, and hope you will hot WTR THERE 


of the renowned Socrates, and his 
reſignation to his Wife Xantippe, 5 would 
x The Commanwealth of Oceans. firſt 225 e 


fol. A famous political romance, he 
exhibits a compleat mode of republican go 


oppoles it to every ather | EY 7 
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dtion; 1 ſhall no ſpeak of Fe 


1 agreeable others; but iiriphes'e 
merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it; A Hian is no 
more to be praiſed upon this seront, "Hah be. 
Haga has a regular pulſe, or a good digeſtion. 


8 * cher in the con tutſon, 
| yden ſomewhere calls as milk 
i e „is an admirable groundwork 
the other. In order therefore to try o OUT ge 
nature, whether it arifes from the body Gr 
mind, whether it be fontided. in the a n. 
rational part of our nature} in à Word, Whether 
it de ſuch as is intitled' ts any other reward, 
beſides that ſecret ſatisfaction aud Coftteftngent 
of mind which is eſſential to it, and tlie Rind 
reception ĩt procures us in the world, we muſt 
examine it by the e "It ; * 
3 02 ATI Auer TD a 


Mr. Mills; Me rryman, by Mr. Pinketh: n; Cl 

Mr. Bullock; 122 wy, 50 Mr. Pack; T. 1 Pride, a 

Willis; Amorous Widow, by Mrs. Potrell; Pd 5 Fl 
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Firſt, whether. it acts with ſteadineſs and 
uniformity in ſickneſs and in healch, in preſ- 
rity an adrett) ; if otherwiſe, it is to he 
Loked upon as nothing elſe but an irradiation 


of the — from ſome new ſupply of ſpirits, 


or a more kindly circulation of he blood. Sir 


Francis Bacon mentions a -ciinnin ng "ſolicitor, 
who would-never-aſk a favour of a 

before dinner; but took care to prefer his peti- 
tion at a time when the party petitioned had his 
mind free from care," nd his appetites i in 1 good 
humour. Such à tranſient dei gon 
nature as this, is not that philanthro y, that love 


of mee which ee the ti e;of a "moral 


virtue. 9 2 5 e 
The next fl a vnn brin his pools! 
nature tothe t teſt, is, to conſider agg i it ope- 
rates according to the rules of reaſon and duty: 
for, if notwithſtanding its general benevolerice 
to mankind, it makes no diſtinction between 

its objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſſ 
towards the deſerving and undeſerving; if it 
relieves alike the idle and the indigent, if 

gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner, and li 
one rather by accident than choice, i 


= —— for an-amiable inſtinct, but muſt 4 


aſſume the name of a moral virtue. u bim 

The third trial of good- nature nature will bez 
examining ourſelves, whether or no were ab 
to exert it to our on diſadvantage, and employ 
it on proper objects, notwithſtanding any little 
pain, want, or inconvenience which may ariſe 


to ourſelves from it. In a word, whether we 
are willing to riſk w 5 of our fortune, our 


Vor. III. 


great man 


4 


| 
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T8RulRtion, or health, or caſe, far the benefit of 
mankind, Among all theſe expreſſions of good 
nature; J ſhall fingle out that which goes linder 
5 A 1 of charity, as it conſiſts iu 
Fa doe e that being a trial ef this 
kind which offers itſelf to us almaſt at all times, 
and in every pl a 868. 20 215 Wt 14 
I ſhould propaſe. s o mie eng ene he 
is . with any competency of | fortune 
mere than {ſufficient for the neoeſſaries of life, 
to 15 aſide a certain prapprtion ef his income 
for the uſe of the por. This I Would look 
upon 45 an affering ta; Him ho has a right to 
the whole, for the ule of thoſa whom, in the 
bs hereafter mentioned, he has defcribedas 
awa! repreſentatives. upon earth. At the 
ſame time we ſhould manage aur charity with 
{ych prudence and gaution, that we may not 
* our on friends or relations, whilſt we are 
ing good to thaſe who are ſtrangets td us. 
; $ may: Ying ty ob explains | hetter ind a 


example than, by a rule 
dey © 


5 is 8. man of an univetfzl geod- 
nature, generaus beyond the extent of his 
fortune ; but withal ſa prudent, in the azcono- 
By: 11 ng 9 that what goes out in charity 
is made good management... Eugenius 
has what 1 world calls two hundred pounds a 
year; but never values himfelf above. nine- 
2 as not Sinking: he has a right ta the 
| oh rae "Which be N ag wy riates to 
* uſes... Ta this — 

makes other valuntary 7 — atem des 
in a good Near. dun en ha accounts dose is 
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which he has been able to make greater bounties 
Iven above twice that 


faſting * * in ee to incteafe his 
— bank of charity, and ſets aſide what 
would be the current expences of thoſe times for ; 
the uſe of the poor. He often goes afobt where 
his buſineſs calls him, and at the end of bis 
walk has given a ſhilling, which in his ordinary 
methods of expence would have gone for coach- 
hire, to the firſt hedeſſitous perſon that has fal- 
len in his way. ee ee, | 
_ = td a play or an opera, divert | 
which ich was defend PX puck purpoſe, 
wie e object of charity whom he has met 
with in the ſtreet; = afterwards paſs his 
evening in-a coffee-houſe, or at a friend's fire- 
fide, with much greater ſatisfaction to himſelf, 
than he could have received froth the moſt 
exquilite entertainments of the theatre. By 
theſe means he is generous without impove deri 
ing himſelf, and enjoys his eſtate "0p making, 0 | 
the property of others. 116 * | 
There are few men ſo ca; in den all 
vate affairs, who may not be charitable after 
this manner, without any diſadvantage to them - 
(elves, or prejudice to their families, It is but 
ſometimes fac a diverſion or convenience 
to the poor, and turning the uſual courſe of our 
expences into a better channel. This is, Ithink,. 
not only the moſt pradent and convenient, but 
the moſt meritorious piece of charity, which 


we can pou in — By this method, we 


E 2 


j 
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in ſome meaſure: ſhare the neceſſities of the 
poor at the ſame time that we relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their patrons, but their 
Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his 
Religio Medici, in which he deſcribes his cha- 
rity in ſeveral heroic inſtances, and with a noble 
heat of ſentiment, mentions that verſe in the 
proverbs of Solomon, He. that giveth to 
poor, lendeth to the Lord®:* There is more 
rhetoric in that one ſentence, ſays he, than in 
a a library of ſermons; and indeed if thoſe ſen- 
tences were underſtood by the reader, with the 
ſame emphaſis as they are delivered by the 
author, we needed not thoſe volumes of inſtruc- 
tions, but might be honeſt by an epitome v. 
This paſſage in ſcripture is indeed wonder- 
fully perſuaſive; but I think the ſame thought 
is carried much farther in the new teſtament, 
where our Saviour tells us in a moſt pathetic 
manner, that he ſhall hereafter regard the cloth- 
ing of the naked, the feeding of the hung 
and the viſiting of the impriſoned, as offices 
done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly*. 
Purſuant to. thoſe paſſages in holy ſcripture, | 
have ſomewhere met with the epitaph of 2 
charitable man, which has very much pleaſed 
me. I cannot recolle& the words, but the ſenſe 
of it is to this purpoſe: What I ſpent I loſt; 


» Prov. xix. 17. 


. *. Brown's Rel. Medici, Part II. Seft. 1g. f. 1659 
p · 1 * . | vs ns 
Matt. xxi. 31. & /eqgq.. e 
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what J poſſeſſed is left to others; ; what * gave 
away remains with mer. ＋ Of 
Since I am thus inſenſibly en Nagel in ſacred 
writ, I cannot forbear 2 an extract of 
ſeveral paſſages which I have always read with 
great 451 kein the book of Job. It is the 
account which that holy man gives of his beha- - 
viour in the days of his Pulpa , and if confi- 
dered only as 'a human compoſition, is a finer 
picture of a charitable and good - natured man 
than is to be met with in any other author. 0 


« Oh that I were as in months paſt, as in the 


days when God preſerved me: When his candle 
ſhined upon my head; and when by his light I 
walked throug darkneſs: When the Almighty 
was yet with me; when my children were 
about me: When I waſhed my ſteps 2 
butter, and the rock poured out rivers of oil. 
When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; 
and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to 
me. Becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherleſs, and him that had none to 
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1 The wry alluded to, 1s the waa) in St. Geo e's 
22 at Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, and runs in old Engl 
us: 
How now, who is beare? That 1 ſpent, that 1 had: [ 
1 Robin of Doncaſtere | That 1 gave, that I have: 
And Margaret my * That I left, that L loſt.” -| 
* Quoth Robertus Byrks, who 15 2 is world did reign three. 
ſcore years and ſeven, and yet lived not one. 1. 
See Magna Britannia, Vol. VI 
EIn Camden's Remains may be ſeen an epitaph Gimilar to 
this, . 519, Ed. 1674. 
A Yorkſlire word for mate, or companion. p. . 


help him. The blefling of him that was ready 
5 came upon me, and I cauſed the 
| the blind, and feet Was I to the lame; I was a 


If did defpiſe the cauſe of 


| him? Did not he that made me in the womb, 


_ defize,, or have cauſed: the 

to faib: Or have eaten my morfet myſelf alone, 
and the fatherleſs bath not eaten thereof: If I 
any poor without covering: If bis loins have 


with the fleece of my ſheep: If I have lift up 
my hand: againſt the fatherlefs, when Þ faw 


from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be 


I. 
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father to the pear, and the cauſe which I knew 
nas I ſearched out. Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble} was not my fout grie ved 
far the poox? Let me be weighed in an even 
balance, that God: may know mine integrity. 
' man-ſervant or 
of my maid-ſenvant. when they contended with 
me; What then ſhall I do when God riſeth 
up? and when he viſiteth, what ſhall I anſwer 


wemb > If I have withbeld the poor from their 
eyes of the-widow | 


have ſeen any periſh for want of clothing, or 


not - bleſſed me, and if he were not warmed 


my help in the gate; then let mine arm fall 


broken from: the bone. If þ have rejoiced 
at the deftru&ion of him that hated: me; or 
lift up myſelf when evil found him: (Neithes 
have I ſuffered. my mouth to fin, by wiſhing 
a curſe to his ſoul.) The ſtranger did: not 
lodge in the ftreet; but I opened my doors 
to the traveller. If my land cry againſt me, 


ind 


| whether ſhe is fs or not. It 10 
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or that tlie furre ws likewife thefesf eomplaitt: 


If I have eaten tlie fruits thereof Without 
money, of have c#aſe the owners tbercof to 


loſe their life; let thiftles - 


wheat; = toBhle inftead of bafley*, ? 


* . . e | 


Cons in — | Hom: 2 Bp. ii. WY 
Civil to Mr wife. DUES oe ts Fox. 


I CANNOT defer king fotice of this letter, 


c Mr. 1 


I AAM bet to good 
paper of the 14th inſtant, whick is a maſter- 
piece; I mean that of jeulouſye: but I 
it unworthy of yon to ſpeak of that totture i 
the breaſt of 2 fran, and not to mention abfo 
the pangs of it in the heart of a Woman. eu 
have very judicioufly, and with the f 
penetration imaginable, conſidered it as Wo! 
is the creature of whom the diffidence is raiſed: 
but not a word of a man, who is ſo ummnereiful 
as to move jealouſy i in his wife; and fiot 
pofible 
1 not believe thers 4 lach ante in n; 


Joh ue. 2, Is 1440 244, Ke. N 6. Elites 
4 Addiſon, dated London, a5 the une E 1 18 
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world; but alas, I can tell you of a man who 
is ever: out of humour in his wife's company, 
and the plęaſanteſt man in the world every 
where elſe; the greateſt ſloven at home when 
he appears to none but his family, and moſt 
exactly well-dreſſed in all other places. Alas, 
ſir, is it of courſe, that to deliver one's ſelf 
wholly into a man's power without poſſi- 
bility: of appeal to any other juriſdiction but 
his own reflections, is ſo little an obligation 
to a gentleman, that he can be offended and fall 
into a rage, becauſe my heart ſwells tears into 
my eyes when I ſee him in a cloudy mood? 
1 pretend to no. ſuccour, and hope for no 
relief but from himſelf; and yet he that has 
ſenſe and juſtice in every thing elſe, never 
reflects, that to come home only to ſleep off 
an intemperance, and ſpend all the time he is 
there as if it were a puniſhment, cannot but give 
the anguiſh. of a jealous mind. He always 
leaves his home as if he were going to court, 
and returns as if he were entering a jail. I 
could add to this, that from his company-and 
his uſual diſcourſe, he does not. ſcruple heing 
thought an abandoned man, as to his morals. 
Your own imagination will ſay enough to you 
concerning the condition of me his wife; and 
I wiſh you would be ſo good as to repreſent 
to him, for he is not ill-natured, _ reads 
you much, that the moment I hear the door ſhut 
after him, I throw myſelf upon my bed, and 
drown the child he is ſo fond of, wich my tears, 
and often frighten it with my cries; that I curſe 
my being; that I run to my glaſs all over 
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bathed in ſorrows, and help the utterance of 
my inward anguiſh by beholding- the guſh of 
my own calamities as my tears fall from my 
eyes. This looks like an imagined picture ta 
tell you, but indeed this is one of my paſtimes. 
Hitherto I have only told you the general 
temper of my mind, Pave how ſhall I give you 
you but conceive how cruel I am one moment 
in my reſentment,” and at the enſuing minute, 
when I place him in the condition my anger 
would bring him to, how compaſſionate; it 
would give you ſome notion how miſerable 
I am, and how little I deſerve it. When 
I remonſtrate with 3 gentleneſs that 
is poſſible againſt unhandſome appearances, 
and that married perſons are under parti- 
cular rules; when he is in the beſt humour 
to receive this, I am anſwered only: That 
I expoſe my on reputation and ſenſe if 
I appear jealous. I with, good fir; you would 
take this into ſerious conſideration, and admo- 
niſh huſbands and wives, what terms they 
ought to keep towards each other. -Your 
thoughts on this important ſubject will have 
the greateſt reward, that which deſcends on 
ſuch as feel the ſorrows of the afflicted. Give 
me leave to ſubſcribe myſ elf 
LVour unfortunate. humble ſervant, 


T had it in my thoughts, before I received 
the letter of this lady, to conſider this dreadfub 
Paſſion in the mind of a woman; and the ſmart 
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ſhe feems to feel does not abate the inclination 
I had to recommend to huſbatids a ntore/ regular 
behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite of 
torments to thoſe Who love them, may whoſe 
torment would de abuted if —_ en 
them. 
ay 3=g wonderful to obſervs how lied is male 
this inexpreſſibie infuty, and how eaſily men 
get into bir of being leaft agreeable, where 
— ark moſt obliged to be ſo, But this ſubject 
deferves a diftin&> ſpeculation, and I 
obſerve for à day or two the behaviour of to 
or threes happy pairs I am acquaimeed with, 
before I pretend 1& make a ſyſtem! of 5 
morality. I defign in che u 1 wt 
few miles out of town, amd tiere Kb w. ere 
to meet one who practiſes all the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the duty of an hufband; '' Wien 
de was a bachelor much buſineſs made him 
particularly negligem in his _ 3 but now 
there is no young lover Hving fo exact in the 
eare of his perſon. One why aſked why he 
was ſo long walking his mouth, and fo delicate 
in the choice and wearing of his linen, was 6 
anſwered: · Hecaufe there is a woman of wert 
obliged to receives me kindly, and 1 think ic 
incumbent upon me to make ber inclination 55 
along with her duty.” 

If a man would: give himſelf beate to think, 
he would not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect 
debauchery and innocence could live in com- 
rherce together; or hope that fleſh and blood is 
capable of fo fri am alliance; as that à fine 
woman muſt go — tit ſhe 
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is as and impaſſive as an angel, on 
D brute, and a ſatyr. 1 | 
lady who deſires me for her fake to 2 — 
of my papers with the following letter, I am 
perſtaded, thinks Such; 2 e _ 
impracticable. Det 0: | 


1 


L HusnanD, iche ech 

STAT hae" ame? 1 5 LS. 

where you viſited at ſeven of the clock on 5 
Thurſday e de colonel, whom you 

charged me to ſee no more, is in town. _ 

F' 6 > PRA Mantra Hovsxwrrr.“ 


# 35 3 
"No Tuckday, Septerabe 25, . 7 


Centuriæ . agen ova bie. 2 
Celfi pretereunt auftera poemata r 

x Oder tulit pundtum 2 dulci. h f 
Leckorem blende er o 
Hon. Ars Poa v. 87 


Old age is is addy fond of moral truth, 


Lectures too difyuſt aſpiring — | Ba 
But he who alli win delight. 
Wins every, reader, nor in vain ſhall write, | | p. 


Tux caſt my readers under two genera 
7 Pig mercurial py the 2 Ky, 
are rt of m iicipies, W 
require f oe? oj th ＋5 wit Tt Foe ; the 
others are N of à more ſolemn and ſober 
turn, who find no pleafure but in papers of 
morality arid found ſenſe. . The former calf 


© By Steele. See N* 994; note on T, ad finem. 
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every thing that is ſerious, ſtupid ; the latter 
look upon every thing as impertinent that is 
ludicrous. Were I always grave, one half of 
my readers would fall off from me: were | 
always merry, I ſhould loſe the other. I make 


it therefore my endeavour to find out entertain. 


ments of both kinds, and by that means perhaps 


conſult the good of both, more than I ſhiould 
do, did I always write to the particular taſte of 
either. As they neither of them know what | 


proceed upon, the ſprightly reader, who takes 
up my paper in order to be diverted, very 


” . 
* 1 


often finds himſelf engaged unawares in 2 


* 


ſerious and profitable courſe of thinking; as 


on the contrary, the thoughtful man, who 
perhaps may hope to find ſomething ſolid, and 
full of deep reflection, is very often inſenfibly 


| betrayed into a fit of mirth. In a word, the 


reader fits down to my entertainment without 
knowing his bill of fare, and has therefore at 
leaſt the pleaſure of hoping there may be a diſh 
to his palate. bt 

I muſt confeſs, were I left to myſelf, I ſhould 
rather aim at inſtructing than diverting ; but if 
we will be uſeful to the world, we muſt take 
it as we find it. Authors of profeſſed ſeverity 
diſcourage the looſer part of mankind from 
having any thing to do with their writings. . A 

man Sift -have virtue in-him, before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Epic- 


1 


tetus. The very title of a moral treatiſe has 


+ 


careleſs and inconſiderate. 


ſomething in it auſtere and ſhocking to the 
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For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perſons 
fall in my way, who would give no attention 
to lectures delivered with a religious ſeriouſneſs 
or a philoſophic gravity. They are inſnared 
ente of wiſdom and virtue when they 


point, when my mirth ceaſes. to be inſtructive, 
it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A ſcrupulous 
conduct in this particular, has, perhaps more 
merit in it than the 8 of readers ima- 


gine; did they know how many thoughts occur 
in a point of humour, which a diſcreet author 
in modeſty ſuppreſſes ; how many ſtrokes of 

rallery preſent themſelves, which could not 
fail to pleaſe the ordinary taſte of mankind, but 


 areſtifled in their birth by reaſon of ſome remote 


tendency which they carry in them to corrupt 


the minds of thoſe who read them; did they 
| 1 wo | bo 
i f 


letter, which I have caſtrated in, ſome places 


which, with many others, I was entertained 


ableſt Whiſtler, that is, on him who could 


Be. 
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know how) many glances of ill-nature are 
induſtriouſly ayoided for fear of doing injury to 
the reputation of another, they would be apt 
to think kindly of thoſe writers who endea vou 
to make themſelves diverting, without being 
immoral. - One may apply to theſe authors that 

paſſage in Waller: „ . 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Mere it but known what they diſcreetly blot,” ... 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a wit, with 
all the above-mentioned liberties, it requires 
ſome genius and invention to appear ſuch with- 
re... ID TT FR ee 
What I have here ſaid is not only in regard'to 
the public, but with an eye to my p rticular 
correſpondent, who has ſent me the following 


upon theſe conſiderations: _ 


94 
35 LAN 
F 


| '; 
Wh, OR og Hot, 

Haix lately ſeen your diſcourſe 
upon a match of grinning, I cannot forbear 
giving you an account of a whiſtling match, 


with about three years ſince at the Bath. The 
prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 


whiſtle cleareſt, and 50 A his tune with- 
out laughing, to which at the fame time he was 
provoked by the antick poſtures of a merty- 


Ne 179. C'eſt un de ceux | 2 rugs à propo bos de 
traduire. 75. 8528. t. ii. p. 918 diſc. ad ge TAL. 
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andrew, who was to ſtand upon the ſtaga anti 
play his tricks in the eye af the 2 
Tan r 
The firſt was a p A P 
= ſpot bis rates were Ready, an ig —4 
_ in fo-inflexitle' | tupidaty;: that pen 
rſt a — 3 ons gave the! giiznea 
py loſt, kled herring however found 
the way to tha Dale =p mk for upon his whiſtling. 
a country jig,” this unlueky way: 1 lit 
with ſuch variaty af diſtartions aces, 
that the | could not far 
U pon him, and ; 
4 loſt the pri ieee ft of S311 
TT. _ hey ay that e a. Weinen 
under-citizen-af the Bath, a perſon remarkable 
among the inferior people of that place for his 
great wiſdom, and his broad band . He con- 


tracted his uh: much mir“ and, 
0 he Fg e his a — 7 — 
erious jnary, 

Children in the Wood. ED = part 

of jt with ſucceſs, when on g ſudd ws 

wit at his elbow, who had appeared wangdesfully 

grave and attentive; for ſame time, gave bim's 

tauch upon the gs and ſtared A 10 

the face with ſo bewitching 

wer ewe his. fibres into 1 5 Kade Coop 

and at length hurſt gut into —— _— 

The third ho entered the; liſts Was a footmany 

who, in defiance af the merry - andrew, and 

bis arts, whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Kling 
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ſonata, with ſo ſettled a countenance. that be 
bore away the prize, to the great admixation of 
ſome hundreds of perſons, Who, as well 2 


myſelf, were preſent” at this trial of ſkill, 
Now, fir, I humbly conceive, whatever you 
have determined of the grinners a, the whiſtler; 
ought to be encouraged, not only A8 their art i 15 


practiſed without diſtortion, but as it improves 
country muſic, promotes ity, and”! teaches 


ordinary people to keep their countenances, if 


| — ſee any thing ridiculous in their betten; 


s that 1. ſeems an entertainmen 


t 
| n adapted to the Bath, as it is 91 K. 


rider to whiſtle to his horſe "when N. out 
make MAG e f rn 16 4, 3 1X91 | 11; 


£ . 7 to , : 1 
%* & * $ ** 2  * ﬆ& - 4 
OY 
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le # 


| ene af of! grinning wor ling T hope 


you will oblige the ward with ſome reflections 


upon yawning, as I have ſeen it practiſed on: 
twelfth- night among other Chriſtmas 'gambols 


at the houſe of a very worthy gentlema , who 
always entertains his tenants at that time of the 
They yawn: for a Cheſhire cheeſe, and 


begin about midnight, when the whole com- 


pan is diſpoſed to be drowſy. He that yawn 

eſt, and at the fame timè ſo naturally as to 
proditee the moſt yawns among the ſpectatom, 
carries home the cheeſe. If you handle this 
ſubject as you ought, I queſtion not” but FR 


* See Speft, . 179 0 
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paper will ſet half the Kingdom a —— 
though I; dare . ne never make 


be al : 


— 2 a. ptr Aug. | the | 
ann Hos; 1 05 . 1 


| The monarch's folly makes the p ec 13 N 


Tax f ollowing rg has. 1 DE weil 
and good ſenſe, t that; I cannot forbear. kalen g 
it, though it ans to 50 . 
I have very little hopes * e Viz. 
Lewis XIV. of France. 5177 bait of 44399 . | 


! 
a: bur n anl. 10 . 


« Mr. SpzCTATOR, VO ee Ne 

| * Am1DsT the 9 of ſubjects of 
which you have treated, I could wiſh it had | 
fallen in your way, to expoſe the vanity of 
conqueſts. This thought would naturally lead 
one to the French king, who has been generally 
eſteemed the greateſt conqueror of our age, 
her majeſty's armies had torn from him ſo many 
of his countries, and deprivad him of the fruit of | 
all his former victories. For my own part, i 
I were to draw his picture, I ſhould. be for | 
taking him no lower than to the, peace of 
Reſw ick k, juſt at N end of his f i 


: 
* 


of 


Av. 
b By Addiſon, dated, it * 3 32 *. 335» 


note on ſignature L, ad * f 

Signed Sept. 20, N. 8. 1696, at the palace of Reſwick, 
lituate II. betwoem Delft and the „ This was a 
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and before his reverſe of fortune: and even 
then I ſhould not forbear thinking his * 
had been vain, and unprofitable to Ann and 
his People. e 
As for himſelf, it is certain he can bige 
aur nothing by his conqueſts, if they have 
not rendered him maſter of more ſubjects, more 
riches, or ter What I: Ide able 
to offer upon theſe heads, 1 reſolve to ſubmitto 
Ns conſideration. ä 
* To begin then with his lenoonſe of ſubjects | 
the tire he came of age, and has been 
« manage er for himſelf, all t e people be had 
| were ſuch only as he had reduced by 
kite wats, and were left im his poſſeſſton by the 
peace ;*he had conquered' not above one third 
part of Flanders, and conſequently no mom 
than one third part of the inhabitants of that | 
province. hk 
About n ayo the houſesin 
that country were all numbered, and by a jul 
computation the inhabirants e 
not then exceed 150,000 fouls. And if any 
man will conſider the defolation by ulmyſt-per 
al wars, the numerous armies that fe 
Lived almoſt ever Gnce at diſcretion upon the 
people, and how much. of cheir commaerce hu 
removed for more ſecurity to other places, ht 
will have little reaſon to imagine that that 
numbers have ſince increafed; and therefore 
| with one third part of that province, that 


peace with Soy, on hepa of Fei Engin kn 


—_— 
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than ewo 


thoſe that came into the field at the beginning 
of the year. His wars at ſeveral times until the 
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prince can have gained no mare than one 
third part of the inhabitants, or 2 En 
ſubje&s, even though it ſhauld be ſuppoſed = 
they were all contented (0 live ſtill in their 
native country, _ transfer their ene to: 
a new maſter,” FL 
The ſertikty of chin . Its m- 
nient ſituation The: trade and commeree, its 
capacity for furniſhing et 
ence to great numbers; and the vaſt armies that 
have — here, make it credible 
that the nemaining-twoithirds af Flanders are 
equal to alla his other — and eanſa- 
8 „he einnot e gained mere 
750,000: new ſubjects, — wamen — 
3 ially if a deduction ſhall ba made 
of ſuch as have retirad from the conqueror, $0 
live under: their old maſters. 

It is time now to ſet his loſs againſt bie 
profit, and to ſhew for the new ſubjects he had 
acquired, how: many aid ones he had loſt in 
the acquiſition. ' I think that in his wars he has 
ſeldom brought leſs into the field in all places 
undred thouſand: fighting men, 
beſides what have been left in garriſons; and 1 
think the common computation is, that of s 
army, at the end of a campaign, without ſieges _ 
or battles, ſcarce four-fifths can be muſtered-of 


laſt peace, haue held about 20 years; and if 
40,000 yearly loſt, or a fifth part of his armies, 
are to be multiplied by 20, he cannot have loſt 
leſs than 800,000 of his * ſubjects, and all 


loyment and ſubſiſt- 
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able-bodied men; a greater number than 
new ſubjects he had acquired. 10 
But this loſs is not all. ee Ala 
to have equally: divided the whole maſs of 
_ mankind into different ſexes, that every: | 
woman may have her huſband,” and that 
may equally contribute to the continuance of 
the ſpecies. It follows then, that for all the 
men that have been loſt, as many women muſt 
have lived ſingle, and it were but charity to 
believe, they have not done all the ſervice they 
were capable of doing in their generation! In 
ſo long a courſe of years great part of them 
muſt have died, and all the teſt muſt go off at 
laſt, without leaving any! 
By this account he muſt habe loſto not — 
800,000 ſubjects, but double that number, and 
all the increaſe that was tealociablyies ee 
from it. 
Ilt is ſaid in the laſt war there was a — 
in his kingdom, which ſwept away two mil- 
lions of his people. This is hardly. credible. 
If the loſs was only of one fifth part of that 
ſum, it was very great.' But it is no wonder 
there ſhould be famine, where ſo much of the 
people's ſubſtance is taken away for the king's 
uſe, that they have not ſufficient” left to pro- 
vide. againſt accidents; where ſo many of the 
men are taken from the plough to 'ſerve the 
king in his wars, and a great _— of the tillage 
is left to the weaker hands o women, 
and children. Whatever was the loſs, it mult 
— be en to the account of 2 
—— 


1 4 
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atives behind. 


Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis ? . 


I . SEND, 
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And ſo muſt alſo. the deſtruction or baniſh- 


| ment of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed ſubjets;3 


he culd have no other reaſons for valuing - 
thoſe lives ſo very cheap but only to recom- 
mend himſelf to the bigotry of the Spaniſh 

nation. and k , 8 

* How ſhould there be induſtry in a country 

where all property is precarious? What ſubject 
will ſow his land, that his prince may reap the 
whole harveſt? Parſimony and frugality muſt 
be ſtrangers to ſuch a people; for will any 
man ſave to-day, what 9 reaſon to fear 
will be taken from him to-morrow ? And 
where is the encouragement for marrying? . Will 
any man think of raifing. children, without 
any aſſurance. of clothing for their backs, or ſo 
much as food for their bellies? And thus by 
his fatal ambition, he muſt have leſſened the 


number of his ſubjects not only by ſlaughter and 


deſtruction, but by preventing their very births, 
he has done as much as was poſlible towards 
deſtroying poſterity itſelf. e 


This the immortal man, the Tout-puiſſant, or 
the Almighty, as his flatterers have called him? 
Is this the man that is ſo celebrated for his 
conqueſts? For every ſubject he has acquired, 
has he not loſt three that were his inheritance? 
Are not his troops fewer, and thoſe neither ſo 
well fed, or clothed, or paid, as they were 
formerly, though he has now ſo much greater 
cauſe to exert himſelf? And what can be the 
reaſon of all this, but that his revenue is a 
great deal leſs, his ſubjects are either poorer, 


+4 
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or not ſo many to be plundered by conſtant 
It is well for him he had found out a way if 
do ſteal a kingdom k; if he had gone on to. 
quering as he did before, his ruin had been 
long ſince finiſhed. This Er my mind 2 
e king Pyrrhus, after he had a ſecond 


time the Romans in a pitched battle, and 
was limented by his generals; 44 Ves, | 


undone.” And fince I have mentioned Pyrthus, 
I will end with a very good, though known 
ſtoty of this ambitious madman. When he 
had ſhewn the utmoſt fondneſs for his expeti- 
tion againſt the Romans, Cyneas his chief 
miniſter aſked him what he 8 himſelt 
by this war? Why,“ ſays Pyrrhus, * t 
conquer the Romans, and reduce all Italy t 
my obedience.” ** What then?” ſays Cyneas. 
J To pals over into Sicily,” ſays Pyrrhu, 
«© and then * _ r e. muſt be m_ 
jects.) And what does your majeſty int 
Tt?” * Why truly,” ſays 1 % to 
conquer Carthage, and make myſelf maſter 
of all Africa.” * And what, fir,” fays the 
miniſter, ** is to be the end of all your expe 
ditions?” ** Why then,” ſays the king 
% for the reſt of our lives we will fit dow! 
to good wine. How, fir,” replied Cyness, 
to better than we have now before us! 


The kingdom of Spain, ſeized by Louis XIV. in 170% 
for his grandſon, as left him by the will of Charles II. whid 
the enemies of France looked upon as forged, or made whe 
Charles was non compos.' nk 5 


comp 
ſays he, ſuch another victory and 1 Prim 
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Have we not already as much we an 
drink?“ 


S's but if 


le. | 
our humble Bervant, 


TY Wedneſday, Sept 


Recruiting Officer, Captain 24 Mr. Wilks; 820. 


Mr. 


Keene; Mr. Wort 
C. Permai 


Bylvia, 
Mrs. Bicknell. Speck. i in falio. 


Eftcourt; Capt. Brazen, Mr. Cibber; J. Ballance, 


; My, Norris; T, Appletree, Mr, ny 
rs, Oldfield; Melinda, Mrs. R ers 
See Tar 
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His lacrywis tam 4 & l miſere rims Ard, 
Moy'd by theſe tears, we pi and proteſt. 


AM more 


following one is of this kind: 


39 


happen in families, I 


Si, . 
; 1 


| Riot and exceſs are not the the becoming che 
W racers of 
had debau 
hurtful to their 
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like Vitellius, they hey had been leds 


tat. 
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pleaſed with a letter that is fled 
with touches of nature than of wit. N 


u the duelle Ei! 1 
o. not remember that 


you have touched =; 4 marriage of childuen 


1 This letter was written by Mr. Henry Maryn. 


Y Steele. 
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one of theſe unfortunate perſons. I was 


about fifteen when I took the liberty to chodſe 
for myſelf; and have ever ſince: languiſhed ' 
under the diſpleaſure of an-inexorable father, 


who, though he ſees me happy in the beſt of 


huſbands, and bleſſed with very fine children, | 


can never be prevailed upon to forgive me. 


He was ſo kind to me before this unhappy / | 


accident, that indeed it makes my breach of 


duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſable; and at 


the ſame time creates in me ſuch a tenderneſs 
towards him, that I love him above all things, 
and would die to be reconciled to him, I 
have thrown myſelf at his feet, and beſought 


him with tears to pardon me; but he always 


uſhes me away, and ſpurns me from him. 
have written ſeveral letters to him, but he 
will neither open, nor receive them. About 
two years ago I ſent my little boy to him, 


dreſſed in a new apparel; but the child 


returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid his 
grandfather would not ſee him, and had 
ordered him to be put out of his houſe, My 


mother is won over to my ſide, but dares not 


mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. About a month ago he lay ſick upon 


his bed, and in great danger of his life : I was 


Pierced to the heart at the news, and could 
not forbear going to inquire after his health. 


My mother took this opportunity of ſpeaking 
in my behalf: ſhe told him with abundance - 

of tears, that I was come to ſee him, that 
could not ſpeak to her for weeping, and that! 


” MS go an Ames mm tow words Oo id Gn a" - M. EF 
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ſhould certainly break my heart if he refuſed 
reconciled to me. He was ſo far from relent⸗ 


of me, unleſs ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in 
his laſt moments; for, ſir, you muſt know that 
he has the reputation of an honeſt and religious 
man, which makes my misfortune ſo much the 
greater. God be thanked he is fince recovered: - 
but his ſevere uſage has given me ſuch a blow, 
that I ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs I may 'be 
W relieved by any impreſſions which the reading 
of this in your paper may make upon him. 

* . e 24 7 a 


SSR AWS 


= Of all hardneſſes of heart there is none ſo 
inexcuſable as that of parents towards their 
children. An obſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving 
temper is odious upon all occaſions; but here it 
is unnatural. The love, tenderneſs, and com- 
paſſion, which are apt to ariſe in us towards 
thoſe who depend upon us, is that by which 
the whole world of life is upheld. The 
Supreme Being, by the tranſcendent excellene 
and goodneſs of his nature, extends his mercy 

towards all his works; and becauſe his-crea- 
tures have not ſuch. a ſpontaneous benevolence,.. 
and compaſſion towards thoſe who are under 
their care and protection, he has implanted in 

them an inſtinct, that ſupplies the place of this 

Inherent goodneſs. I have illuſtrated this kind 
of inſtinct in former papers o, and have ſhewn 


Spett. N? 220, and 12. 


ing towards me, that he bid her ſpeak no more 


4 
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how it runs through all the fpecies of brute 8 
creatures, as inde] the — — creation 
bi. me 
This inſtin in man is more general and ungir. i 
cumſeribed than in brutes, as being enlarged 
by the dictates of reaſon and duty. For if we 
confider ourſelves attentively, we ſhall find that 
we are not only inclined to love thoſe who MW 
deſcend from us, but that we bear a kind of 
cep, or natural affection, to every thing which 
relies upon us for its good and preſervation. 
Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderneſs and pity, 
than any other motive whatſoever. Rs 
The man therefore who, notwithſtanding any / 
paſſion or reſentment, can — 
ul inſtinct, and extinguiſh natural affection, 
debaſes his mind even below brutality, fi- 
rates, as much as in him lies, the great deſign 
of Providence, and ftrikes out of his nature, one 
of the moſt divine principles that is planted 
be — againſt ſuch an unreaſonable pro- 
ceeding, I ſhall only infiſt on one. We make 
it the condition of our forgiveneſs that we for- 
give others. In our very prayers we deſire no 
more than to be treated by this kind of retalia- 
tion. The caſe therefore before us ſeems to be 
what they call a © caſe in point; the relation 
between the child and father, being what comes 
neareſt to that between a creature and its Creator. 
If the father is inexorable to the child who has 
| offended, let the offence be of never ſo high? 
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nature, how will he addreſs himſelf to the 
* Being, under the tender appellation of 
a Father, and Jelire of him ſuch A IgG ; 
as he himfelf refuſes to grant? | 
To this I might add nany otter religions, a8 
well as many tial conſiderations; but if 
the laſt mentioned motive does not prevail, 1 
deſpair of ſucceeding by any other, and ſhall 
therefore conclude my paper with a very remark- 
able ſtory, which is recorded in an old chronicle 
publiſhed by Freher, n the writers rig the | 
German hiſtory o. 
Eginhart, who was eu to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popular by his beha- 
viour in that poſt. His great abilities gained 
him the favour of his maſter, and the efteem of 
the whole court. Imma, the daughter of the 


| emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his perſon and 


converſation, that ſhe fell in love with him?. 
As ſhe was one of the greateſt beauties of the 
age, Eginhart anſwered her with a more than 
equal return of paſſion. ſtifled their 
flames for ſome time, under ap ſion of the 
t enſue. Eginhart 
at length reſolving to hazard all, rather than 
live deprives of one whom his heart was fo 


ma boy 


* Marquand „ 


century, who obliged the world with many curious and learned 


works, and among the reſt with Rerum Germanicarum Scrip- 
tores . . . . a Caroto Magno d ad Fredericum III. 3 tom. 1600, 
xc. In this work he has inſerted an old monaſtic chronicle, 
which contains the following tale. Vid. tom. i. Chronicon 
Lauriſhamenfis Cœnobii: "Jen 805. 

? This lady had been berrothed to the (Grecian ghd 


(Regi Graoorum aer Feeher). 


| 
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much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf one- night 


into the princeſs's apartment, and knoeking 


ad ſomething to communicate to her from the 


gently at the door, was admitted as a perſon-who / 


emperor. He was with her in private moſt par 


of the night; but upon his preparing to go ai 
about break of day, he obſerved that Ges 
fallen a great ſnow during his ſtay with the 


princeſs. This very much perplexed him, left / 


the prints of his feet in the ſnow might make 
diſcoveries to the king, who often uſed to 'viſit 
his daughter in the morning. He acquainted 
the princeſs Imma with his fears; who, after 
ſome conſultations upon the matter, prevailed 


upon him to let her carry him through the ſnow 


upon her own ſhoulders. It happened, that the 
emperor not being able to ſleep, was at that time 
up and walking in his chamber, when. upen 
looking through the window he perceived his 
daughter tottering under her burden, and carry- 
ing his firſt miniſter acroſs the ſnow ; which 
ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe returned again 


with the utmoſt ſpeed to her own apartment. 


The emperor was extremely troubled and aſto- 
niſhed at this accident; but reſolved to ſpeak 


nothing of it until a proper opportunity. In the 


mean time, Eginhart knowing that what he had 
done could not be long a ſecret, determined to 
retire from court; and in order to it 

the emperor that he would be pleaſed to di miſs 
him, pretending a kind of foams at his not 
having been rewarded for his long ſervices. 


his petition, but told him he would think of 


The emperor would not give a direct anſwer to 
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t, and appointed a certain day when he would 
et him know his pleaſure. He then called 
ogether the moſt faithful of his counfellors, and 
xcquainting them with his ſecretrary's crime, 


aſked them their advice in ſo delicate an affair. 


hey moſt of them gave their opinion, that the 
aifia could not be too ſeverely puniſhed, who 
Upon the 


hole debate, the emperor declared it was: his. 
pinion, that Eginhart' 8 puniſhment would 


rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his 


family, and that therefore he thought it the 


moſt adviſable to wear out the memory of the 


fact, by marrying him to his daughter. Accord 
ingly Eginhart was called in, and acquainted 
by the emperor, that he ſhould no longer have 
any pretence of complaining his ſervices were 
not rewarded, for that the princeſs Imma ſhould 
be given him in marriage, with a dower ſuitable 
to her quality; which was ſoon after performed 
accondinghyts. © STE 0 a 


in 
# 


- . 


„ Bayle, who has inſerted the foregoing tory in his 
Gftionary [art. Eginbgrt], whence perhaps Addiſon had it, 
nks that with a little embelliſhment it might be made one 


of the pleaſanteſt tales in the world, N in the hands 
e 


of ſuch a writer as La Fontaine. frontiſpiece might 
afford a ſtriking parallel between the effects of love, and the 
efſefts of piety, between Æneas loaded with his father, and 
Imma bending under her gallant.” The good emperor behold- | 
ing her at a diſtance (as he was ſtar-gazing) would not be the 
(caſt intereſting figure in the piece; eſpecially if the engraver 
did but enter into the refleftiqn of a careful — on ſuch an 
occaſion. : a 1 0 | 
By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from London. See Spett. 
N* 335, note on ſignature L, ad finem. l 15 
Tit At the d. of Marlborough's Head in Fleet - ſtreet, is 
now to be ſeen, A new invent | Machine compoſed of five 
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As all W 10 28 Ute come une 15 
obſervation, my reader muſt not make unchan;. | 
table inferences from my ſpeaking knowingly 
of that ſort of crime which is at 4 ſent treated 
ä of. He will, 1 hope know I 
from the letters of eomeſpontents e two of whi 
you ſtall have asfollows ]ðͥ “ 


. Mr. Sener Hron an: age d t 
3 Ix is wonderful to la 5 
tbe many enormities which you have read 
you have not mentioned that of wenchin 
particularly the enſnaring part. T mean 
is a thing very fit for your pen, to 5 0 75 
villany of the practice of deluding women. 
You are to know, fir, that 1 my ſell am 4 
woman who have been one of the un that 
have fallen into this misfortune, and t at by 
ent 3 Ko movi the hl 
ory of 3 gods, ing ſpurs, repo 225 a 4 


1 f. In all near one hundred figures, beſides ſhips, beak 
| and other embelliſhments, ſome near a ſoot in 
All have their refpeQive and Peculiar motions, their beak | 
legs, arms, hands, fingers, moving A. to What ib 
ptr, ſetting one foot before another like Javs mw 
that nothing but nature itſelf can angel it. gee 
18. and the loweſt 64. See Tat. N' 429; Ne 2. Sax 
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the -nfinuction; of a very worthleſs fellow, who 
ſerved others in the ſame manner, before my 
tuin, and fince that time. I had, as ſoon — 
raſcal left me, de much indignation and reſoks- 
tion, as not to go upon the town, as the 
is, but took to work for my living in an cure 
ace, out of the een of all with err 
was before acquainted. + St 
© It is the ordinary ice bees pf 
life with a ſet of idle fellows about this town, 
to write letters, ſend meſſages, and form app. 
ments with little raw unthinking girls. | 
m_ them after poſſeſſion of them, without 
7 to ſhame, infamy, poverty, and 
you to read the nauſeous imper · 
ſwan IS ww are written on thele occaſions, 
and to ſee the filly creatures ſighing over them. 
it could not but 2 matter * f -e | 
pity. A little prentice of mine 
for ſome time * 81 by an Iriſh fellow, 
who dreſſes very fine, and ſtruts in a laced coat, 
and is the admiration of ſeanmſtreſſes ho are 
under age in town. Ever ſince I have had ſome 
knowledge of the matter, I have debamed my 
'preatice from pen, ink, and paper. But the 
other day he beſ ſome cravats of mes 1 


* 


* went out of the ſhop, and left his miſtreſs to 

as if put them up in a band-box in order to be ſent 

gals, to him when his man called. When I came 
Wh te ire 1 
away, and d in the bottom of the box writ= 
= ten theſe words, Why would you ruin a 


harmleſs creature that loves you?” then in _ 
lid, These is mo reſiſting Stephans“ 1 | 


2 


Had in 


| 
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ſearched a little farther, and found in the rim 


of the box, ** At eleven o'clock at night come 


in a hackney-coach at the end of our ſtreet. 
This was enough to alarm me; I ſent away 
the things, and took my meaſures accordingly, 


An hour or two before the appointed time 
examined my young lady, and found her trunk 
ſtuffed with impertinent letters and an old ſcrol 


of parchment in Latin, which her lover had 


ſent her as a ſettlement of fifty pong a yer. 


the beſt lacel 
my ſhop to make him a preſent for cravat 
Iwas very glad of this laſt circumſtance, becauſe 
I-could very conſcientiouſly ſwear againſt him 
that he had enticed! my ſervant away, and w 


Among other things, there was al 


her accomplice in robbing me: I procured 


warrant againſt him accordingly. Every thing 


was now prepared, and the tender hour of lou 


approaching, I, who had acted for my ſelf in 
my youth the ſame ſenſeleſs part, knew how to 
manage accordingly; therefore, after having 
locked up my maid, and not being ſo much 
unlike her — and ſhape, as in a huddled 


5 wir not to paſs for her, I delivered the bundle, 
defi 


gned to be carried off, to her lover's man, 
who came with the ſignal to receive them. 
Thus I followed after to the coach, where 
when I ſaw his maſter take them in, I cried 
out; thieves] thieves! and the conſtable with 


his attendants ſeized my expecting lover. 


> 


_ myſelf unobſerved until I ſaw the crowd 


ſufficiently increaſed, and then appeared to 


declare the goods to be mine; and had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee my man of mode put into the 


e 
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rin I round: houſe, with the ſtolen wares by him, to 
Ome 


be produced in evidence againſt him the next 
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be fact; and I have been contented to ſave my 


This was ſame penance; but, fir, 1s this: 


quence than the trifles for which he was 6 
have been indicted? Should not you, and all; 
of any parts or honour, put things upon ſo right 
a foot, as that ſuch a raſcal ſhould not laugh at 
the imputation of what he was really guil 
and dread being accuſed of that for which-he 
Was arreſted? Dei VE h een Bals 
In a word, fir, it is in the power of you, 
and ſuch as I hope you are, to make it as infa⸗ 
mous to rob a poor creature of her honour as her 
clothes. I leave this to your conſideration, 
only take leave (which -I cannot do without 
ſighing) to remark to you, that if this had been 
the ſenſe of mankind thirty years ago, I ſhould 
have avoided a life ſpent-in poverty and ſhame. 
I am, Sir, ry Hh 1 
_-- Your moſt humble ſervant, 
__ Arice TarEaDNEEDLE.? 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Round-Houſe, Sept. M 
«I AM a man of pleaſure about town, 
but by the ſtupidity of a dull rogue of a juſtice 
of peace, and an inſolent conſtable, upon the 
ath of an old harridan, am impriſoned here 


he midnight magiſtrate, as' he conveyed me 
You. IE > 5 | 


morning. This matter is notoriouſly known: to 


prentice, and take a year's rent of this morti- 
d lover, not to appear farther in the matter. 


—. 4 
for a villany of much more pernicious c a 


jor theft, when I deſigned only fornication. 


| 
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along had you in his mouth, and aid, 'this 
x make a pure ſtory for the wir, 1 
hope, fir, you won't pretend to wit, and tube 
the part of dull of buſtneſs. The world 
is 10 altered of late years, that there woas nota 
man:who would knock down a watchwman i 
— gy n 
triumph as if 1 had been a Pocket. At 
chis rate, there is an end of all che wit aud 
humour'in the world. The time was when il 
the honeſt whore - maſters in the neighborhood 
would have roſe againſt the ouckolds wy 
reſcue. If fomication i to be ſcandalous, 
the Time things that have been writ by moſt of 
the wits of the laſt age may be burned. fo nt 
cummmen Harkee, Mr. Spec. 'do 
not be queer; after having done ſame things 
pretty well, don't begin to write at that 5 
that no gentleman can read thee. Be true 
love, and burn your Seneca. Tou do na 
expect me to write mY name Tom eee 
Fe . Your unknown humble, cr 


7 . See ot on bene T. 
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Sometimes Tait truth in fiftion we diſg De ee 
Sometimes prefenther dune to os. | 4.5 rt bow : 


Fass were the faſt pieces. F 

made their appearance in the world, and have 
been ſtill highly valued not only in times of 
the greateſt Graplicity, but among the moſt 
polite ages ef mankind. Joan e fable of the 
tees is the oldeſt that is extant, and 4s besu- 
tiful as any which have been made ſince that 
time. Nathan's fable of the poor man and 
his lamb" is likewiſe anore ancient than any 
prin extant, —— the above — 
and had ſo an „as to Coney in 

tion to to — of a king without oſſendiag 
it, and to bring the man after God's on hear 
to a right ſenſe of his guilt and his duty, We 
find ei ene ages of Guedeey 
and if we look into the very — of the 
common wealth ef Rome”, we ſee a mutiny 
among the comman poapile appeaſed by a fable 
of the belly and #he limbs, Wee e 
9 gain the attention of an! * 
at a time, when perhaps they would haue 
am t pieces any man who had preached. the 
lame dockrine bo hem! 9 * 


; . Judges, ix ix. 8-15 ; 
2 Sam. Xii. 1 
Au. e — Na e M eig 
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manner. As fables took their birth in the very 
infancy of learning, they never flouriſhed more 
than when learning was at its greateſt height, / 
To juſtify this aſſertion; I ſhall put my reader 
in mind of Horace, the greateſt wit and (critic 
in the Auguſtan age; and of Boileau, the moſt 
correct poet among the moderns ; not to men- 
tion La Fontaine, who by this way of. writing 
is come more into vogue than any other author 
<Pgubtimes, ff 5001707 115 ef 
The fables I have here mentioned are raiſed 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with 
ſome of our own ſpecies mixt among them, 
when the moral hath ſo required. But beſide 
this kind of fable, there is another in which 
the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices; and other 
imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some of 
the ancient critics will have it, that the liad 
and Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this nature; 
and that the ſeveral names of gods and'heroes 
are nothing elſe but the affections of the mind 
in a viſible ſhape and character. Thus they 
tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repre- 
ſents anger, or the jraſcible' part of human 
nature; that upon drawing/his ſword againſt 
his ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is'only 
another name for reaſon, which checks and 
adviſes him upon that occaſion; and at her fin 
appearance touches him upon the head, that pan 
of the man being looked upon as the ſeat of 
reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the poem. A 
for the Odyſſey, I think it is plain that Horace 
conſidered it as one of theſe allegorical fables, 
by-the moral which he has given us of ſeveri 


> 
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rts of it. The greateſt Italian wits! have 
ipplied themfelves to the writing of this latter 
kind of fables. Spe ſer i Faery- Qusen is one 
continued ſeries of them from the 1 i 
to the end of that admirable work. If we look 
into the fineſt proſe- authors of antiquity; ſuch 
as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, 
we ſhall find that this was likewiſe their 
favourite kind of fable. I ſhall only farther, 
obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this ſort that 
made any con ſidetable figure i in the world, was 
that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and 
Virtue; which was invented by Prodicùs, who: 
lived before Socrates; and in the firſt dawnings 
of philoſophy*. He uſed to travel through 
Greece by virtue of KAI which procured 
him a kind reception in all the market-towns,' . 
where he never failed telling it as foon as. he' 
1 thered an audience about him. 7 
After this ſhort preface, which I ible de | 
up of ſuch materials as my memory does at 
preſent ſuggeſt to me, before I preſent my 
reader with a fable of this hid”: which 1 
deſign as the entertainment of the pręſent 
{+ I muſt in a —__ words gre the W 
of it ; +91 {8} 50 dir Bi, 
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0 Lord Shafeſbu ind a ROS on | this  fabjes 
which-did not appear in Bbg Eugliſh till after his death, in the la 
edition of his works. It Was 8 in the Dutch ion 
of the Journal des Scavaris,! bv, 1712, p. 48g, bn ore —_ 
lated by Mr. Coſte, under the title of Hey 

Hercules, or a Differtation oy. Painting, the devgh We; Os. of 
1s taken from the hiſtory of, Prodicus, which th we wu. i, 
1 8 u Soetatte, 18.1, Gt 


br. Speck 1.4. p. 357. bit in. | 
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mooning he: was ade. ere 


14 255194 dane 720). 


(as. was ufuat to: be dene on the day day that the 
candemned petſam was: to be ex 2 5 

feated Ade mid ef has diſciplea, 1 
one of his begs aver the other, in a very 
oernedt poſture, he begani to rub it We 
been galled by the inon; and whether it was 
wien, Wha! ee eg. 4 * winch __ enter- 


Ae 


of his 
2 . 
the fetter. Up Wee eee 
of | pain in general, and hom can- | 


ſtantly they facceed one another. To this be 

„That if a man of a goo gens für 2 
fable were to repreſent: the nature of pleaſure 
and pain in that wax of writing. he, would 
probably join them tagether after fuck a mans 
ner, that it would be impoſſible for the ons > 
on 120 any place without Wan followed by 

other. 

It is poſſible, that if Phato had thought it 
roper at ſuch. a time to deſeribe Sqciates 
Jaunching out into a difcourſe which was not of 
4 piece with the bufinefs, of the day, he waul 
have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 
out into ſame beautiful allegory or fable. But 
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fince he has not done it, I ſball attempt to write 
one 1 in the ſpirit of that — ra of 
"4 * 160] O08 11 7 1 
© There were bwo⸗ funikeswhith: ae the o 
aiming of the world Were as 
each — as light and e 5s he :< 
of then Live in heaven, and tha othen in 
belt. The deſoendant of the fiuſt 
a „ who was the danghten 
of Happirigfs, hd was the child of Virtue; 
who was tho ofſspuing of the Gods. Theſe, 
as J ſaid before, had their habitation ie ha 
The youngeſt" af the family was Pain; - 
who was tlie ſon of Mi e oft 
child of Vice, who was the offep ri 
Furies. The Hhabnation of: this race 
was in helt;s ol crits } Ei SUIS . : 

+ The middle — n Lan 
two oppoſite extremes. was the earth, which 
was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind. 
neither ſo virtubus as the one; nor ſo vicious 
as the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qualities. . families; - 


make a. diftinaion between _ — and t | 
bad, ordered tho tw youngeſt of the abave. 
mentioned families, Pleaſure, who: was the 
daughter of Happine 8, and Pain, hq was 
the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another upon 
this part of nature which lay in the half-way. 


upon them both, they could _ : 


between them, mo provided o romifed to: ſettle it 
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the divifiedios) it, ſd as to ſlrare majikind 
between them. lia ln Min A 
Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in 
their new: habitatiofi; but they immediately 
agreed. upon this point, that:Pleaſure:iſhould | 
take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and Pain of the 
: Nene part of that" ſpecies 3 
up to them. But upon examining to which 
5 individual they met wit 'belariged; 
chew. un each of them 4 3 
for: that, contrary to hat they ha in their 
old places of men there was no penſvn 
vicious who had not ſome good in him, um 
any perſon ſo virtuous who had not in him 
ſome. evil. The truth of it is, they generally 
found upon ſearch, that in the möſt vigien 
man Pleaſure might lay claim to an hunde 
part, and that in the moſt virtuous mati Tui 
might come in for at leaſt two thizds;. This 
they ſaw. would occaſion endleſs diſputes 
between them, unleſs they could come! to ſome 
accommodation. To this end there was 4 
marriage . between them, and at le 
concluded. By this means it is that we f 
Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch.conſtant yokefellows, 
and that they either make their viſits-tagether, 
or are never far aſunder. If Pain comes into 
a heart, he is quickly followed by - Pleaſure; 
and if Pleaſ ure enters you _—_ Me” trans * 
is not far off. | Ben 
But notwithſtanding this) marriage ws 
very convenient for. the two parties, it dil 
not ſeem to anſwer the intention of Jupiter in 


n them . mankind. To remedy 


8 5 


ie 
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conſent of each family, that notwit 
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therefore this 4nconv it was ſtipulated 
between them by unticle, aud confirmed byrthe | 


.,- . 


q here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifferently ; 
the death of every ſingle perſon; af he 


Km found to have in hi A lay Proportion 


of evil, the, hoy d be diſpatched; 1 A Athe 
infernal regions Mi 5 from Pai 

to Na with Miſery, Vi "bin he, hrs, 
On th 2 contrary”, 71 rt 
proportion of good be al ce 


into heaven by a paſſport 


to. dwell. LY 1 3. Virtue. 40 th 
55 $1 | 
127 Pt 30 . Pe 1 ehe 2 Ag oF Ly 
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tko, „ 1 H 2 K noir 


_ in many 
OY 02 3 52 bh 
uwe 1 lot: may be allowed to „Ae, 


Warn a man has, diſ 12 a new vein, i | 
humour, it often a h 
he expected from it. 
the hint I gave them, Myc = , 
lations which I never ad purſue it E at my firſt 
ſtarting it. This has been the fate of my paper 
on the match of grinning, which has al 
produced a ſecond paper, on parallel ſubj cts 
and — * the be enter bd > lai 


By Addiſon, dated, i | ſeems, London. See * 235 
note on ſignature L. .* | 
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poſt. I ſhall not premiſe any thing to it farther 
than hat i bein an mater of 2 
eee 108 r Nan 0 Se 


n i 1 "JOE 1 355 n een i 1 
, Aach 7" 09" 20 hb 11 


Vor have already enacts 
with 2 $iſcourſe upon 3 ang ha 
8 to whit Fin . from 
length came to van 
mo: ma) make a vel 

2 
fubject of a Pape! 
which about 


9 to 


the cots 5 
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14 Mien HART = | who flept 55 


in St. Bartholomew $ hoſpital,” intends to 
this year at pd py and Bottle in Link. 
Britain. nee 7 "INN 


80 e kin was born at 
King William was two years under the tuition 
John Hart, ho was a man of learning and a good 
Nicholas, one of ten children, could LY = | 
Buck ar and Engliſh, but he was no ſcholar, and had led 
faring life from twelve years of age. He was 4 patient i 
Sa ene e in St. Bartholomew's far the fla 
n ſeveral Weeks before the th of Ay ales 
aged 22. To an account of bimſeſf, toq long 
3 ven here, he ſet his mark, Au , 1 11, expeting 
to fall aſleep Aug. 5; i. e. two days after. aecounl 
| 1 2 William 8 ſen. Ne dr) LY Mary 
perſon alluded to as his hiſtori . 
4291, f. B. ers Muſeum. See alſo 3k Y 21 


" 6g, Sept: | t 4, 1780. A 7 


ris 
Clean” hich sp 
Augult, and an& ends on the 11th of wy ar 


On 12 That ins e IPA f. 7187 Py 
e Of 12 170 4 * 0 018 

en the fait oß thas month: he grew dill, | 

Ou: the ſecond), appeared. bn 6h » 3040 

Ou tbe: thand, fell a yawnin 5 e 

On the fouith, began to % olAw 

On the frieb, 'dropped as m4 19:17: } A e 


Om the ente turned himfeld i hiked! 
Our they gh cr cg g eh 
Ou the ninth, ßelll a flretehing s b. 1 
On the cevent in 
the eleventh in ths! Nn 
S NC — 
3 19 & 31 lt it 47 | or * 


© This e Me 1 the 


4 * N 
5 9 7 * 


ich fully kept by 2 
a, who has unde 

1 have fut i to ge J. 

the actions of Nacholas'Havt, buo:a 
—— ict J 

whole e "ofte 2 . 
nad omg, tem a 1 dri 
al th ew am 5 
not queſtiam, i, that, 16 bee fra yow 
ould put out an advertiſement not unlike the 


200Ve-mentianed,. of ſeveral. man of figure; 


On the ſiaih, was beantedfaond'; HOI. 


awaked;- (13 6 


ops of thig Geeping' worthy, Pg _— | 


ning. 
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that Mr. John Such- a- one, _ gentleman} 0 
Thomas Such- a· one, eſquire, who ſlept in the 
country laſt ſummer, | intends to ſleep in ton 
this Winter. The worſt of it is, that ie 
drowſy part of our ſpecies is chiefly: made ij 
of very honeſt gentlemen, who - live quiet 
among their neighbours, without ever diſtu. 
ing the public peace. They are drones withau 
ſtings. I could heartily wiſh; that ſevenl 
turbulent, reſtleſs, ambitious 1 itits, would for 
a while change: places with' theſe good! mien, 
and enter themſelves into Nine 
fraternity. Could one but lay aſteep A* 
bufy heads whichrT could name, ror ati 
of, November next to the firſt of May 8% 
I queſtion ay but it would very 8 
to the quiet o — a 
the benefit of N e DDD ads. 0 
But to return 4 Nicholas Hart: Ibeliete, 
fir, you will think it a very extraordinary” 
eircumſtance for a man to gain his livehhobd by 
Sleeping, and that reſt ſnould procute à man 
2 as well as induſtry 3: yet ſo it ib, chat 
Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſup himſel | 
for a twelvemonth. I am like wiſe in 

that he has this year had a very comfortable 
nap,” The poets: value themſelves very much 
for fleeping on Parnaſſus, but I-never heard the) 
on groat by it. On the contrary; duf friend 
icholas gets more by ſleeping than he could 
by working, and may be more 2 ſaid, 
uw ever. Homer was, to ivy ep 5 
be ris 0 Wh 


* wwe une inwhich he parliament e b 


” 


— 2 A 


her buſineſs. Your pen, which loves to moralize 
upon all ſubjects, may raiſe ſomething, me- 
thinks, on this cireumſtance alſo, and point 
out to us thoſe ſets of men, who, inſtead of 
growing rich by an honeſt induſtry, recommend 
themſelves to the favours of the great, by making 


— 


themſelves agreeable companions in the partici- 
tions of luxury and pleaſur ec 
| + I muſt further acquaint you, ſir, that one 
of the moſt eminent pens in Grub- ſtreet ĩs now 
employed in writing the dream of this miracu- 
lous ſleeper, which I hear will be of more than 
ordinary length, as it muſt contain all the parti- 
culars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed in his 
imagination during ſo long a ſleep. He is ſaid 
to have gone already through three days and 
three nights of it, and to have compriſed in them 
the moſt remarkable paſſages of the four firſt 
empires of the world. If he can keep free from 
party-ſtrokes, his work may be of uſe; but 
this I much doubt, having been informed by 
one of his friends and confidants, that he has 
your ſome things of Nimrod with too great 
L 


reedom. 


o 
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Buy Addiſon, dated London, as the fignature ſeems to 
im L, ad fi | | 
uply. See Ne 935; note en L., ad fine.. 
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| == controverſy,; and if we had the 2 


| dens of laughter and bloodſhed, as would 
make a wiſe man very careful how he ſuſſas 


find, that w 
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— anini collins ner Wax. 0 
And del nahe in celotialbradts? | 


Tukur is nothing. in Which auen 08 
Ueesiur themſelves than in hat the world calk 
zeal. There are ſo man paſſions Which bid 
chemſalves under it, and ſo many .miſchich 

ariſing from it, that ſome have ſo far u 

to 2 it would have 'been for the benefit d 
_ it had never been ———— 
catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it s 
once laudable and prudential, it is ah hund 
times criminal erroneeus nor can it be 
otherwiſe, if we eonſider that it with 
equal wiolence ., in all religions, however opſ 
they may be to one another, and iin all the ſub 


diviſions of each religion in particular. | 


Me are told by dome of the Jewiſh rabbi 
ahat the firft murder 'was e e. by a 


iſtory of zeal from the days of Cain to o 
with ſo maiy 


own times, we ſhould ſee it 


himſelf to be actuated by ſuch a printipl 
when it only regards matters of opinion 2nd 


ſpeculation. 


I would have every 2ealous man enam ine li 
heart 3 and, T believe, he will often 
t he calls a zeal for his religion, 


either pride, intereſt, or ill · nature. A man, 
rho differs from another in opinion, fets him. 2 
elf above him in his own judgment, andi in 
veral particulars pretends to be the wiſer 
> This is a great provocation to the proud 
nm, and gives. u keen edge to what he 
ls his zeal. And that this is the caſe very 
fften, we may obſerve from the behaviour of 
ome of the moſt zealous for orthodoxy,” who | 
ave often friendſhips and” intimacies 
vith vicious immoral men, provided they do 
but agree with them in the fame ſcheme of 
belief, The reaſon is, becauſe the vicious 
believer gives the y to the virtuous 
man, and allows the good Chriſtian to'be the 
worthier perſon, at the fame time that he cannot 


3 


LSA EEE 


| be come up to his perfeRions. This we find exen- 
vid WW olificd in that trize paſſage which we ſee quoted 
the in almoſt every ſyſtem of tics," e vhs 
ub another occaſion * 


a — groboue, 


Deteriora ſeguor- Ons. Mee. vis. 0. | 
I ſee the right, FAR I approve it too; 4 
Condemn the wrong, IE wrong pg 55 

| | ATE, 


On the contrary, it is certain, ir eur zeal wies 
true and genuine, we ſhould be much more 
angry with a finner than a heretic; ſince there 
are ſeveral caſes which \ excuſe the latter 
defore his Judge, but none. N on 

excuſe the former. 
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and ſword, as thoſe who: find their © preſen 


is glad to gain numbers on his fide, as they ſent 
to ſtrenigthen him in his private opinions. Een 


that his principles carry conviction with them, 


an opinion of his zeal, may appear from the 


tains and ſpreads his opinions with as much heat 


ſiſtent with the duties of a Chriſtian, it throu 
off all reſtraint, and rages in full fury. Zei 


1 
1 
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Intereſt is likewiſe: a great inflamer;;an 
ſets: a man on: perſecution under the cu of 
zeal. For this reaſon we find none Are . 
forward to promote the true worſhip by fr 


account in it. But I ſhall extend the von 
Intereſt to a larger meaning than what is gene. 
rally given it, as it relates to our ſpiritual fafey 

nd welfare, as well as to our temporal. A mn 


o 5 2 


proſelyte is like a new argument for the efty- 
liſhment of his faith. It makes him believe 


— — 
_ } i 


and are the more likely to be true, when he 
finds they are ' conformable to the reaſon of 
others, as well as to his own. And that this 
temper of mind deludes a man very often into 


— 
8 


common behaviour of the atheiſt, who main- 


as thoſe who believe they do it only out of: 
paſſion for God's glory. x. 
Ill- nature is another dreadful imitatar of 
zeal. Many a gaod man may have a natun 
rancour and malice in his heart, which has 
been in ſome meaſure quelled and ſubdued by 
religion; but if it finds any pretence of break- 
ing out, which does not ſeem. to him incon- 


is therefore a great eaſe to a malicious man, by 


making him believe he does God ſervice, whill 
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ful bf Fog this reaſon we find, that moſt 
of the maſſacres and devaſtations, which have 
been in the world, have taken their riſe from a 
furious pretended zeal. 1 Ai v{lrutooran | 
[ love to ſee a man zealous in a good matter, 
and *eſpecially when his zeal ſhews itſelf for 
advancing morality, and promoting the happi- 
neſs of mankind. But when I find the inſtru- 
ments he works with are racks and gibbets, 
gallies and — — ; when he impriſons mens 
perſons, confiſcates their eſtates, ruins their 
families, and burns the body to ſave the ſoul, 
cannot ſtick to pronounce of ſuch a one, that 
(whatever he may think of his faith and 
religion) his faith is vain, and his religion 
un profitable, 311 3. biin as at 
After having treated of theſe falſe | zealots. in 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous 
ſpecies of men, who one would not think had 
any exiſtence in nature, were they not to be 
met with in ordinary converſation, I mean the 
zealots in atheiſm. One would fancy that 
theſe men, though they fall ſhort, in every other 
reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſſion of 
religion, would at leaſt outſhine them in this, 
particular, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 
which: ſeems to grow out of the imprudent 
fervours, of religion. But ſo it is, that infidelity, 
is propagated with as much fierceneſs and 
contention, wrath and indignation, as if the 
lafety of mankind depended upon it. There is 
"mething ſo ridiculous nad -poeveris!in this kind- 
OL. L 5" ; | 
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of zealots, that one does not know how to ſs 
them out--in their colours. area 
fort of gameſters hs heb aa, upon the 
fret, though they play for nothing. are 
perpetually teizing their friends to come * 
to them, though at the ſame time they 
1 them ſhall get any t we 
In ſhort, the zeal "of fp readi 
is, r poſſible, more abſurd 122 — 8 itfelf, 
Since I have mentioned this unaceountable 
zeal which appears in atheiſts and infidels, [ 
muſt farther obferve, that - are likewiſe in 
2 moſt partieular manner ed with the 
ſpirit of be, They are wedded th — 
ult of contradiction and impoſſibility, and u 
— ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty 
in an article of faith as a ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting it. Notions that fall in with. the 
common reaſon of mankind, that are conform- 
able to the ſenſe of all ages, and all nations, not 
to mention their tendency for promoting the 
happineſs of focieties, or — 2 5 9 
are exploded as errors and prejudices; and 
ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are altogether 
monſtrous and irrational, and require the 1 
extra v credulity to embrace hem. 
would fain aſk one of theſe bigoted. e 
ſuppoſing all the great points of atheifm, as the 
caſual or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking ſubſtance, the morts- 
lity of the ſoul, the — organization of 
the body, the motions and gravitation of matter, 
with the like particulars, were laid 2 


as 
= 


＋ 


— 
—_ 


_— nn _ 
_ 
S 


Lay, ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were formed, | 


2 A 82 © 
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'he opinions of the moſt" celebrated Ale 1 1 


and impoſed upon any one people in the world, 
whether it would not require an infinitely 
greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles 


which they ſo violently oppoſe: Let me there- 


fore adviſe this generation of  wratiglers, for 
their own and for the public „to act at 
leaſt ſo conſiſtently with them elves; as not to 
burn with zeal for yy and with "ou 
tor nonſenſe, | __ | 


f 
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Calum % petimug Pug W Ron. 204. oft 
High Heaven itſelf our are rage aſſails. P. 


Vox my return to my lodgings laſt night, 
found a letter from my worthy friend "he 
gym, whom I have given ſome account 
of in my former papers. He tells me in it 
that he was particu arly leaſed with the latter 
part of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and at the 
lame time inclofed t e following eſlay y, Which 
he defires me to publiſh as the y ** of that | 
iſcourſe. Tt conſiſts partly of uncommon 

reflections, and partly of ſuch as have been 
already uſed, but now ſet in 2 ſtronger light. ka 


oy Adio, aned helle e dana tought | 
| 1 


and formed into à kind of creed, according 20. 
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A believer may be excuſed by the mol 
hardened atheiſt for endeavouring to make hin 
a convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both 
their intereſts. The atheiſt is inexcuſable wb 
tries to gain over a believer, becauſe he does nd 
7000 b the doing himſelf or the delten any 
good by ſuch a converſion. 
N 5050 The proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecnt 
ae and refreſhment of my ſoul; it is that 
which makes nature look gay about 5 
doubles all m leaſures, 4 lugs 
under all my afli ions. I can look 
rages and misfortunes, ain and 5 4 
eath itſelf, and what is worſe than death, the 
loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with indif. 
ference, ſo long as I keep in view-the pleaſures 
of eternity, and the ſtate of being in which 


there will be no fears nor aÞprehenſions, ' 
nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. by B 
will any man be ſo.impertinently officious as to Wl th 
tell me all this is only fancy and deluſion? I Wl v 
there any merit in being the meſſenger of il Bl ot 
news? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, ſine in 
it makes me both the happier and better man. fe: 
I I muſt confeſs I do not know how to tut il 
a man who believes neither heaven nor hell, « da 
in other words, a future ſtate of rewards po 
puniſhments. Not only natural ſelf-loye, bu Wi {+ 
reaſon directs us to mote our own inte co 
above all things. It can never; be for the WW 1 
intereſt of a believer to do me à miſchi wi 


becauſe he is ſure upon the aer of account 
to find himſelf a loſer wy” it. On the contra} 


r 


2. 
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if he conſiders his own: welfare in his behaviour 
towards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
good he can, and-at the ſame time reſtrain him 
from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does 
not act like a rea onable creature, if he favours 
me contrary to his preſent intereſt, or does not 
diſtreſs me when it turns to his preſent advan- 
tage. Honour and nature may indeed 
tie up his ee but as = _ be woes 
much ſtrengthened by reafon ci 
ſo without them — are only nds, 6 or 
wavering unſettled — nien reſt on no 
foundation | FIA 
* Infidelity has — atutked with io pw 
ſucceſs of late years, that it is driven but of 
all its out- works. The atheiſt: has not found 
his poſt tenable, and is therefore retired into 
deiſm, and a diſbelief of revealed religion only. 


But the truth of it is, the greateſt number of * 


this ſet of men are thoſe who, for want of a 

virtuous education, or examining the grounds 
of religion, know ſo very little of the matter 
in queſtion, that their infidelity” is 11 another 
term for their ignorance. 4 
As folly ans aul are ebe Pw | 
dations of infidelity, the great pillars and ſup- 


ports of it are either a vanity of appearing wiſer | | 


than the reſt of . mankind, or an oftentation' of 
courage in deſpiſing the terrors of another 
world, which have ſo great an influence on 
what they call weaker minds; or an averſion to 
2 belief that muſt cut them off from many f 
thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, an 


1 
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fill them with remorſe. for many of mn ba 
bave already taſted. 

"The 1 
ion iowa been ſo c 


proved, from the 


| — are 122 that it is impoffible for 
thaſe who have ears to hear, and eyes to fee, 
not to be convinced of them. But were it 

le for any A in the Chriſtian faith to 
erroneous, Jean pd no il in 


adhering to it. The great points of the incar. | 


nation and Den of aur Saviour produte 
naturally ſuch habits of virtue in _ mind: of 
man, that I ſay, ſuppoſing it were-poſſble for 
us to be — i in them, the 
muſt at leaſt allow that no * ſyſtem of 


religion could ſo n contribute to the 
They give us great 


beightening of morality. 
ideas of the dignity human nature, and of 
the love which the Supreme Being bears to his 
ereatures, and confequently engage us in the 
higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, our 
neighbour, and ourſelves. How many noble 
arguments has ſaint Paul raiſed from the i 
articles of our religion, ſor the advancing of 
morality in its three great branches? To give 
a ſingle example in each kind. What can be 
a a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt and reliance 
on the mercies of our Maker, than the giving 
us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can. make 
us love and eſteem even the moſt inc 
of mankind more than the thought that Chril 
died for him? Or what diſpaße us to et: 


N 186; 


great — articles of the Cheiflan 
rity of that divine revelation in which 


eb himſelf 
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ſtricter guard upen the purity gf, our om 
hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, jk 
a part of the ſociety of which that immaculate 
perſon is the head + But theſe are only a ſpeci- 
men of thoſe admixable inforcements df mora : 
lity ly, which the apoſtle has drawn from the 
ory of our ble Saviadee't ) od mod). 
1 f 15 our modern. ihfidels; conſidered theſ 
matters with that | candour and. ſeriaaſnel 
which they deſerve; We ſhould not ſee tham 
act with — a ſpitit of bitterneſs, arroganoe, 
and malice. They would not be raiſing ſueh 


inſignificant cavils, - doudts, and ſcruples, as 
may be ſtatted againſt every thing that is not 
capable of mathematical demonſtration z in 
en 2 the m of the i rm 
t ie peace, ſubvert morality, 
throw all 1 ings into confuſion and diſorder 
If none of th Rom wen ps 
ence on — there is one that perhaps may, 
becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by which 
they ſeem to be guided much more than their 
reaſon. I would therefore have them conſider, 
that the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages of 


the world, have been thoſe who lived 


the religion of their country, when they - auf = 
| nothing in it oppoſite to 3 and to the 


beſt lights they had of the divine nature. 
3 8 firſt 1 rule directs us to worſhip the 
gods ** as it is ordained by law,“ for that is 
the moſt natural Ig of the precept®. 


v See the motto to SpeRtator N* 112, Vol. u. 
f 5 f 5 . 2 
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Socrates, who was the moſt 'renowned ations 
the heathens both for 'wiſdom and virtue, in 
his laſt moments deſires his friends to ee 
a cock to Æſculapius; doubtleſs'out of a ſub: 
miſſive deference to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of 
his country. Xenophon tells us, that his print 
(whom he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection | 
when he found his death approaching, 
ſacrifices on the mountains to the Perſian 
Jupiter, and the Sun, according to the 
cuſtom of the Perſians gn for thoſe are the 
words of the hiſtorian . Nay, the Epicureans 
and atomical philoſophers ſhewed a very 
remarkable mo! Ny in this anna Vo "for 
though the being of a God was entirely 
nant to their ſchemes of natural phlloſeph oph 
they. contented themſelves with the detiial- f 
Providence, aſſerting at the ſame time the. 
exiſtence of gods in general; becauſe the) 
would not ſhock the common belief of man- 
kind, and the religion _ their ores 41” ra 


434 et but 
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ER | 2 1 Hon. i Ol . 
Ah wretched they! ohm Prov dalle e 

r 13 


"Iowa intelligence. given. lah; 8 
dent is ſo important feful, in order to 


avoid the perſons. he: peaks of, that I tall 


inſert his "RY at ch 


Mr. „ pry ct FRO R224 
* I Do not know that ou! have, ever 
touched upon a certain ſpecies of women, whom 
we ordinarily call jilts. You cannot . 

go upon a more uſeful work, than the con- 

ſideration of theſe dangeròus animals. The 
coquette is indeed one degree towards the ji ; 
but the heart of the former is bent upon admi- 
ring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to — lovers 2 
but the latter i is not contented to be extremely 
amiable, but ſhe muſt add to that advantage a 
certain deli ht in being a torment to others. 
hus when her lover is in the full expectation 
of ſucceſs, the Jilt ſhall meet him with a ſudden 
indifference, and admiration in her face at his 
being ſurpriſed that he is received like a ſtranger, 
and a caſt of her head another way with a plea- 
ſant ſcorn of the fellow s inſolence. It is very 
probable the lover goes home utterly aſtoniſned 
nd dejected, ſits Hoon to his AY ſends 


of makingothers.unealy. 
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her word in the moſt abje& terms, That he 
knows not what he is that all which 
was deſirable in this life is ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed 
from him, that the charmer of his ſoul ſhould 
withdraw the vital heat from the heart which: 
pants for her. He continues a mournfulablence 
for ſome time, pining in ſecret, and out of 
humour with all things which he meetd-with. 
At length he takes a reſolution to try his fate, 
and explain with her reſolutely upon her unac. 
_ countable 1 He _— to her apart 

ment, with a thouſand udes and doubt 
in what manner he ſhalt n 7 the 1 of 
her eye; when upon his a 

flies 3 him, ee wh 1 = 
accuſes him of his abſence, and treats him with 
a familiarity as ſurpriſing as her Formeſodipel. 
This good correſpondence continurs until the 
lady obſerves the lover grows happy in it, ad 
then ſhe interrupts it with ſome; new; incon. 

ſiſtency of behaviour. For (as I juſt now-laid) 
the — of a jilt conſiſts only in the powel 
But ſuch is the fol 
of this ſect of women, that they carry on this 
pretty ſkittiſh behaviour, until they have m 
charms left to render it ſupportable. Coin, 
that uſed to torment all who converſed wit 
her with falſe glances, and little - 
unguarded motions, that were to betray. fome 
inclination towards the man ſhe would inſnare, 
finds at preſent all ſhe attempts that Way wi 
garded; and is obliged to indulge the jilt in het 
conſtitution, by lay ing artificial plots, 2 
perplexing | letters from unknown hands, 


Nt 
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t he making all the y fellows in love with her, 
nich until they find out who ſhe is. Thus, as before 
ſhed mne gave torment by diſguiſing her inclination, 
buld ne now is obliged to do it = hiding her perſon. 
nich As for my awn | 83% r. Spectator, it has 
nce been my unhappy fate to be jilted from my 
al youth upward; and as my taſte has been very 
ith, much towards intrigue, and having intelligence 


with women of wit, my whole life has paſſed 
away =y _ eee I ſhall, for the 
ſome account of my loves. : | how not whe- 
ther you have heard of the famous girl about 
town called Kitty. This creature (or I muſt 
take ſhame upon myſelf) was my miſtreſs in 
the days when keeping was in faſhion. * 
under the appearance of being wild, thou 8. 

and irregular in all her wards and actions, con- 
cealed the moſt accompliſhed jilt of her time. 
Her negligence had to me a charm in it like 
that of chaſtity, and want of deſires: ſeemed as 
great 2 merit, as the conqueſt of them. The 
air he gave herſelf was that of a ramping girl. 
and whenever I talked to her vrith any turn of 
ſandneſs, ſhe would ir iately ſnatch off n 
periwig, try it upon herſelf in the glafs, clap 
ber arms a-kimbow, draw my ſword, and male 

paſſes on the wall, take off my cravat, and feize 

t to make fome other uſe of the lace, or run 
into fome other unaccountahle rompiſhneſs, 
until the time I had appointed to paſs away 
with her was aver. I went from her full of 
Pleafure at the reflect ion that I had the keeping 
of fo much beauty in a woman, who as ſſie was 


r e Ye 
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too heedleſs to pleaſe me, was alſo too: unatten 
tive to form a deſign to wrong me. Long di 
I divert every hour that hung heavy upon me in 
the company of this creature, whims I looked 
upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but could 
laugh at myſelf for m unaccountable 
in an expence upon her, until in the end i 
appeared my pretty inſenſible was with chill 
by my footman. « 10 
+ This accident rouſed me into a ditt 
againſt all libertine women, under what 
ance ſoever they hid their inſincerity, and | 
reſolved after that time to converſe with none 
but thoſe who lived within the rules of 
and honour. To this end I formed myſelf int 
2 more regular turn of behaviour, an to 
make viſits, frequent aſſemblies, and lead ou 
ladies from the theatres, with all the other 
inſignificant duties which the profeſſed ſervants 
eflihe fair place themſelves in conſtant readineſs 
8 perform. In a very little time, 1 a 
plentiful fortune,) fathers and mothers: 
regard me as a good match, and I found eh 
admittance into the beſt families in town to 
obſerve their daughters; but I, _ was bom 
to follow the fair to no purpoſe, h ave by the 
force of my ill ſtars made my N to 
three _ Jilts ſucceſſively. 
yæna is one of theſe hs form chemſelre 
into a melancholy and indolent air, Fer: endes · 
vour to gain admirers from their inattention to 
all around them. Hyæna can lol} in her coach; 
with ſomething fo — in her countenance, 
chat it is impoſſible to conceive her medi 


hat poſture. If it were not too coarſe a ſimile, 
I ſhould ſay, Hyæna, in the figu 


cobweb, that is ſure to deſtroy every fly that 


fine, that you are taken in it, before you can 
obſerve any part of her work. I attempted her 
for a long and weary ſeaſon, but I found her 


value the inconſtancy of her lovers, provided 
he can boaſt ſhe once had their addrefles. 

Biblis was the ſecond I aimed at, and her 
vanity lay, in purchaſing the adorers of others, 
and not in rejoicing in their love itſelf, Biblis 


As ſoon as I found this, I- fell in love with 
| have writ to her, danced with her, and fought 


tor her, and have been her man in the ſight and 
cxpectation of the whole town theſe three 
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1 to 


ves BY form me that ſhe was by nature the moſt _ 
2. inconſtant creature breathing, and begged of me 
ot to marry her: If I inſiſted upon it, I ſhould; 

ch, but that ſhe' was lately fallen in love with 

ce; another. What to do or ſay I know not, but 


f 
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Is employed onl on her dreſs and * Sin | 


re ſhe affects 


to appear in, is a ſpider in the midſt of a 


approaches it. The net Hyzna throws is fo 


paſſion went no farther than to be admired;' and 
the is of that unreaſonable temper, as not to 


is no man's miſtreſs; but every woman's rival. 


Chloe, who is my preſent pleaſure and torment. 


years, and thought myſelf near the end of my 
wiſhes; when the other day ſhe called me into 

her cloſet, and told me, with a very grave face, 
taat ſhe was a woman of honour, and ſcomed 
o deceive a man who loved her with ſo much 
ſincerity as ſhe ſaw I did, and therefore ſhe muſt | 
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defire you to inform me, and you wil Jaliniel 
obli | 
. ir, your ek humble ſervant," 


CranLes YzLLow, | 


| ADVERTISEMENT. es ö 


Mr. dy. haberdaſher of hats, at the come 
of Devereux-court in the Strand, gives notice, 


that he has a da very neat hats, rubbers, 
and bruſhes for the uſe of young tradeſmen in 
the laſt you of ee at reaſonable 


rates. . 


7 Laſt night died of a ee in hie leg, FR 
| long time enduring the ſame, John Sly, the 2 famous haber. 

daſher, ſo often mentioned J the 95 Lon. Even. 
"our: Sat. ae i, to Tueſd, $1 . 15, 7g. Fig”: 


— 


praiſe. 


Hx is a very unhappy an "Ah fea bb | 
heart upon bein ng admire by the multitude, or 


affects a « general an and undiſtioguilhing applauſc 
among men. What pious men call the teſti- 


—_ of a good conſcience, | ſhould be the 


meaſure of our ambition in this kind; that i; 
to ſay, a man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe 
of the ignorant, and like being applauded for 


* By Steele. See N. und nt on Hr. ad finen. | 
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ieee ee Tun. 
1 gives me PE" to "be ns 0 you, whom on men 


Q_=»H Yx- 
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nothing but what he knows in his on heart he 
deſerves. Befides which, the character of the 


w. before you fet a value upon his eſteem. The 
bniſe of an ignorant man is onl will, and 
ou ſhould receive his kindneſs as he is a good 

mer veighbour in ſociety, and not as a good judge 

ice, of your actions in point of fame and ion. 


The ſatiriſt ſaid very well of popular praiſe and 


ers, 5 | 

1 in acchmations, * Give the tinkers and coblers 

ible their preſents again, and learn to live of your- 

T: (elf..“ It is an argument of a looſe and ungo- 
verned mind to be affected with the promiſcuous 

era WW approbation of the generality of mankind; and 

uh a man of virtue ſhould be too delicate for ſo 


coarſe an appetite of fame. Men of honour 
ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe the worthy, and 
the man of merit ſhould defire to be tried only 
by his peers. I thought it a noble ſentiment 
which I heard yeſterday uttered in converſation; 
know, faid a gentleman, a way to be greater 

than any man. If he has worth in him, I can 


faction is a greater act of the ſoul in me, than 


uſe and at © 5 © ian 
| generous ſpirit; and the approbation of 
ſtt- | ſuch minds is what may be [7 wer true 
the praiſe: for with the common rate of men there 
> Wh" nothing commendable but what they them- 
of ET, 7 an Ong 
| Tecum habita — **  Puss. Sat. iv. ſect. 51. 
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perſon who commends you is to be conſidered, | 


— 
— 
. — 
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rejoice in his ſuperiority to me; and that fatis- | 


any in him which can poſſibly appear to me.. 
This thought could proceed but from a candid 
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ſelves may hope to be partakers of, and any 
at; but the motive truly glorious is, when the 
mind is ſet rather to do things laudable, tha 
to purchaſe reputation. Where there is th 
ſincerity as the foundation of a good name, 
the kind opinion of virtuous men will de a 
unſought, but a neceſſary conſequence. be 
Lacedæmonians, though a plain people, and ty 
pretenders to politeneſs, had a certain delicacy ii 
their ſenſe of glory, and ſacrificed to the Muſe 
when they entered, upon any great enterpriſe 
They would have the commemoration of thei 
actions be tranſmitted by the pureſt and mol 
untainted memorialiſts. The din which attend 
victories and public [triumphs is by far le 
eligible, than the recital of the actions of gret 
men by honeſt and wiſe hiſtorians. It is 
frivolous pleaſure to be the admiration of gaping 
crouds; but to have the approbation of a 
man in the cool reflections. of his cloſet, i 
a gratification worthy an heroic ſpirit. - The 
applauſe of the croud makes the head giddy, but 
the atteſtation of a reaſonable man makes the I 
heart glad. > 15g 43:55:69 8 21-0 
What makes the love of popular or genen 
praiſe ſtill more ridiculous, is, that it is uſual 
given for circumſtances which are foreign to 
the perſons admired. Thus they are the ord- 
nary attendants on power and riches, which 
may be taken out of one man's hands, and put 
into another's. The application only, and nd 
the poſſeſſion, makes thoſe outward. thing 
honourable. The vulgar and-:men--of: ſenſ 
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in agree in admiring men for having what they 
u the i be poſſeſſed of; the 
tha wiſe man applauds him whom he thinks moſt 
tha virtuous, the reſt of the world him who is moſt 
ame, | wealthy. | | U N + rripyy 70 hid po £5.58 


When a man is in this way of thinking; I 


e a 

'The do not know what can occur to one more mon- 
d ro WM trous, than to ſee perſons of ingenuity addrefs 
oy it Wtheir ſervices and performances to men no way 
Iuſe addicted to liberal arts. In theſe caſes, the 
riſe; WWpraiſe on one hand, and the patronage on the 
their other, are equally the objects of ridicule. - De- 
molt WWdications to ignorant men are as abſurd as an 
end; of the ſpeeches of Bulfinch in the Droll. "Such 
le Wn addreſs one is apt to tranſlate” into other 
preat ords; and when the different parties are tho- 
is 1 Wpoughly conſidered, the -panegyric / generally - 
pi implies no more than if the author ſhould ſay 


o the patron; My very good lord, you and 


t, i can never underſtand one another, therefore 
The humbly deſire we may be intimate friends for 
be futu e. lol 213 Oo, enen 
s the e The rich may as well aſk to borrow of the 


door, as the man of virtue or merit hope for ' 
dition to his character from any but ſuch as 
imſelf. He that commends another engages 
0 much of his own reputation as he gives to 


+ * Bs 


= 
S 


prdi- 

hich WW othing laudable in himſelf is not of ability to 

| put e ſuch a ſurety. The wiſe Phocion was ſo 
| not {En fible how dangerous it was to be touched 
ing) th what the multitude approved, that upon a 
ſenſe general acclamation made when he was making 
4 vo. he turned 1⁰ an intelligent friend 


| 
| ; 
| 


at perſon commended ; and he that has 
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who ſtood near him, and aſked in a mite 
manner, What {lip have I made“ 7 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a billet which 
: has fallen into my hands, and was written. to « 
lady from a gentleman whom ſhe hag, highly 
commended. The author of it had formerly 
been her lover, When all ibility of com. 
merce between them on the ſubject of love wu 
cut off, ſhe ſpoke ſo handſomely * ein 0 i 
give occaſion to ths letter. 187711 
4; 1 Mapa 1 E 
gapidl —— 0 e be inn "a 
ity, 1 co forbear ng my 
ecknowledgmants: for- 2 late — me 
with fo: much applauſe. It is, I think, you 
fate to give me new ſentiments; as — fr 
merly inſpired me with the true ſenſe: of be, 
ſo do you now with the true ſenſe of glory. 
As deſire had the leaſt part in the 
heretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo has vanity 
no ſhare in the glory to which you have now 
raiſed me, Innocence, knowledge, beauty, 
virtue, — and diſcretion, are the con- 
ſtant arnaments of hex who has ſaid this w 
me. Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived 
at the higheſt glory in this world, roy 
nen of the wo A ras PA 1 


* See lord a 3 collection of ee 1 20 
ſono. Has an fooliſh n e me un 
ts Life of Phocian.,' _- 823 
By Steele. See No 324, note on. 1. ad nem. 
* At the theatre- royal in Drury- lane, Oct. 6, a _ 
a The Chances, as altered by the lat D. of Buck 
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N 189. Saturday. October 6; 1% 


Patric pietatis inago. Vine. En. . 8924. 
An image of paternal tenderneſs ! 1137 Treg 


Taz following letter being written to my 
bookſeller, upon a ſubje& of which I treated 
ſome time ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in this paper, 
together with the letter that was incloſed in it. 


Mr. BUCKLEY, 1 2.07 wp 0 
Mx. SrrierArok having of late 
deſcanted the cruelty of parents to their 
children , I have been induced (at the requeſt 
of ſeveral of Mr. Spectator's admirers) to incloſe 
this letter, which I aſſure you is the original 
from a father to his own ſon, notwithſtandin 
the latter gave but little or no provocation. I 
would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Spectator mary give us his opinion of it 
in ſome of his ſpeculations, and particularly to 
; 2 Your humble ſervant.” 


Don John, by Mr. Wilks; Don Frederic, by Mr. Mills; ' 

Antonio, by Mr. Penkethman; Anthony, by Mr. Norris; 
Conſtantia, * Mrs. Oldfield; Landlady, by Mrs. Willis. 
The farce, The Country Wake; Hob, by Mr. Dogget. | 
Spedt. in folio, Ne, 188. he pr | f 1 
tf On the 4th of Oct. was acted ibidem, Love makes a 
Man, or, The Fop's Fortune. D! Lewis, Mr, Penkethman; 
Carlos, Mr. Wil » Clodio, Mr. Cibber; D. Antonio, Mr. 
Bullock; D. Duart, Mr, Elrington; Sancho, Mr. Norris; 
Angelina, Mrs. Bradſhaw; D. Lg ia, Mrs. Rogers; D. 
Tereſa, Mrs, Porter. — . 3 | 
See Ne 282, and Ne 8. 
132. 
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© SIRRAH, 8 WR; 1} 
© You are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, 
and both fool and mad, and I care not a farthing 
whether you comply or no; that does not az 
out my impreſſions of your inſolence, going 

about railing at me, and the next day to fall | 
my favour. "Theſe are inconſiſtencies, ſuch 2 

diſcover thy reaſon depraved. To be brief, 
never deſire to ſee your face; and, ſirrah, if you 
go to the workhouſe, it is no diſgrace to me 
* ou to be ſupported there; and if you ſtarve 
in the ſtreets, I'll never give any thing under. 
hand in your behalf. If I have any more of 
your ſcribbling nonſenſe, III break your head 
the firſt time I ſet. fight on you. Vou are a 
ſtubborn beaſt; is this your gratitude for my | 
giving you money? You rogue, I'll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater ſenſe of you 
duty to (I regret to ſay) your father, &. 
P. S. It's prudence for you to keep out 
of my ſight; for to reproach me, that might 
overcomes right, on the outſide of your letter, 


I ſhall give you a great knock on the ſcull for 


- 
# * 
5 


Was there ever ſuch an image of patemi 
tenderneſs! It was uſual among ſome of the 
Greeks to make their ſlaves drink to excels, and 
then expoſe them to their children, who by that 
means conceived an early averſion to a % 
which makes men appear ſo monſtrous and 
irrational. I have expoſed this picture of u 
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unnatural father with the ſame intention, that 

its deformity may deter others from its reſem- 
blance. If the reader has a mind to ſee a father 
of the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the moſt exqui- 
ſite ſtrokes of humour, he may meet with it in 
one of the fineſt comedies that ever appeared 
upon the yg ſtage: I mean the part of Sir 
Sampſon in Love for Love. 

I muſt not however engage myſelf blindly on 
the fide of the ſon, to whom the fond letter 
above- written was directed. His father calls 
him a * ſaucy and audacious raſcal” in the firſt 
line, and I am afraid upon examination he will 
prove but an ungracious youth. * To go about 
railing? at his father, and to find no other place 
but © the outſide of his letter to tell him 
that might overcomes right'—if it does not 
diſcover * his reaſon to be depraved, and * that 
he is either fool or mad, as the choleric old 
gentleman tells him, we may at leaſt allow 
that the father will do very well in endeavouring 
to © better his judgment, and give him a greater 
ſenſe of his duty. But whether this may be 
brought about by * breaking his head,* or 
giving him a great knock on the ſcull, ought, 
1 think, to be well conſidered. Upon the 
whole, I wiſh the father has not met with his 
match, and that he may not be as equally paired | 
with a ſon, as the mother in Virgil: 


— Crudelis tu quoque of SD 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 

| . Ecel. viii. 48. 


8 KFT 
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read it over again attentively, I dare fay hi 
at prehenſions will vaniſh. Pa 


remember there was difference between giving 


parents and their children, I am naturally p- 
judiced in favour of the former. The me 


O barbarous mother thirſting to deſtroy! ! 

. More cruel was the mother or the boy? - 
Both both alike delighted to deſtroy, , 
_ Th' unnatural mother, and the ruthleſs W.. ö 


Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek proverb: 


WT xopanQ» xaxey wm 

© Bad the crow; bad the egg. 
1 muſt here take notice of a letter which 
have rare from an unknown correſpondent, 
upon the ſubject of my paper, upon which the 
foregoing letter is likewiſe founded“. The: 
writer of it ſeems very much concerned leſt that 
port ſhould ſeem to give eee to the 
diſobedience of children towards their parents; 
but if the writer of it will take the pains to 


rdon and recon- 
ciliation are all the penitent daughter requeſts, 
and all that I contend for in her behalf ; andin 
this caſe I may uſe the ſaying of an eminent 
wit, who, upon ſome great men's prefling hin 
to forgive his daughter who had married againl 
his conſent, told them he could refuſe nothing 
to their inſtances, but that he would have then 
and forgiving. 3 be. bt 

I muſt confeſs, in all controverſies betwee 


tions on that ſide can never be acquitted, 
| Neo 181. 
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think it is one of the greateſt teflections u 
human nature, that paternal inſtinct ſhould be 
a ſtronger motive to love than falial gratitude 
that the receiving of favours ſhould be a lefs 
inducement to good=will,' tenderneſs and com- 
miſeration, than the conferring of them; and 
that the taking care of any perſon ſhould endear - 
the child or dependant more to the t or 
benefactor, than the parent or beriefaCtat to'the 
child or dependant; yet ſu it h that for 
one cruel parent we meet with a tho id undu- 
tiful children. This is indeed wonderfully 
contrived (as L have formerly obſerved 9— 4 
ſupport of every living ſpecies; but at 

time that it ſnews the wiſdom of the Creator, 
it diſcovers the imperfection and nn of 
the creature. 

The obedience of children to their 7 nts 
is the baſis of all g government, and ſet brth as 
the meaſure of 4 obedience which we owe 
to thoſe whom Providence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Compte?, if I am not miſ- 
taken, who tells. us. hows a rant. e duty in this 
particular is puniſhed a Chineſe, inſo- 
much that it a ſan ſhould bs known to kill — 
ſo much as to ſtrike his father, nat only the 
criminal but his whole 7150 would be rooted. 
| out, nay, the inhabitants * the place where 
he lived would be put to the ſword, nay, the 
place itſelf Wa be i to the groun ; ind 


* Viz. in N- ag paper 778 hiſt * Addi. 
? See F. Le Compte's Preſent State 55 China, 
let. mn a gs 


note, 
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its foundations ſown with ſalt. - For, ſay they, 
there muſt have been an utter depravation of 
manners in that clan or ſociety 805 le wh 
could: have bred: up among them. ſo horrid an 
offender. To this I ſhall-add a paſſage out of 
the firſt book of Herodotus. That hiſtorian in 
his account of the Ferſian cuſtoms and religion 
tells us, it is their opinion that no man ever 
killed his father, or that it is poſſible ſuch 2 
crime ſhould be in nature; but that if any thing 
like it ſhould ever happen, they conclude thut 
the reputed: ſon muſt: have been Ulegatimate, 
ſuppoſititious, or begotten in adultery... Their 
opinion in this e Jer ſhews fufficieniy 
what a notion es have * of AO | 


* in n g WL 
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Seruitus creſeit a eee os Hon. 2 0d. vi vi a | 
A ſlavery to former times unknown. ä 


! 5 E 2 3 


Since I made ſome reflections up! 16 
e negligence uſed in the caſe 6 e 
towards women, or in other words, © fince 1 
talked of wenching, I have had epiſtles upon 
that ſubject, which I ſhall, for the preſent enter- 
tainment inſert as they lie before me. A gs fo 


ah; Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 a> Lil 1 6 Ve 
* As your ſpeculations are not con- 
fined to any part of human life, but conc 


1 By Addiſon, dated, it is ſuppoſed, London, Seek. 33% 
note « on L. 
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wicked as well as the good, I muſt deſire your 
favourable acceptance of what 1, a poor ſtrol- 
ling girl about town, have to ſay to you. I was 
old by a Roman catholic; gentleman who picked 
me up laſt week; and who, I hope, is abſolved 
for what paſſed: betwerti us; I ſay, I was told 
by ſuch a perſon}, who endeavoured to convert 
me to his own religion, that in countries where 
popery prevails, beſides the advantageof licenſed 
ſtews, there are large endowments given for 
the Incurabili, I think he called them, ſuch as 
are paſt all remedy, and are allowed ſuch main- 
tenance and ſupport as to keep them without 
farther care until they expire”. This manner 
of treating poor / ſinners. | 229 methinks, great 
humanity in it; and as you are a perſon -who 
pretend to carry your reflections upon all ſubjects 
whatever that occur to you, with candour, and 


to lay before all the world the unhappy condi- 
tion of us poor vagrants, Who are really in a 
way of labour inſtead of idleneſs. There are 


reſts of virtue and benefit of the community, are our two late 


lum. The one for the reception of penitent proſtitutes, t 
other of young deſerted * | 
females from the / horrid avery of habitual vice, the other 


two hoſpitals was an honour reſerved for the year MpccLViIif. 


would doubtleſs have received the nobleſt approbation in the 
body of this work; the editor therefore could not help pay- 
ng them this ſmall tribute of reſpe& in a note. See Guard. 
N* 105, % , S363 TO” Bi” 


act above the ſenſe of what miſinterpretation 


Far ſuperior ts this, becauſe hho 5 to the inte- 
excellent foundations of the Magdalen-houſe, and the Aſy- 

; the one to reſcue wretched |: 
to intercept them from falling into it. The erection of theſe... 
Had the founders lived in the days of the Spectator, they. 
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crowds of us whoſe manner of livelihood'has 
long ceaſed to be PR to us; and who would 
willingly lead a new lite, if the rigour of the / 
virtuous did not for ever expel us from-comitg 
into the world again. As it now happens, to | 
the eternal infamy of the male ſex, falſhood 
among you is not reproachful, but-credulity in 
_ + Give me leave, fir, to give you my hiſtory. 
You are to know that I —_ —— aman 
of a good reputation, © tenant to a man of qu 
lity. The heir of this great houſe tool it in 
his head to caſt a favourable eye upon me, and 
ſucceeded. I do not pretend to ſay he promiſel 
me marriage: I was not a creature ſilly enough 
to be taken by fo fooliſh a ſtory : but be m 
away with me up to this town, and introduced 
me to a grave matron, with whom I boarded 
for a day or two with great gravity, and ws 
not a little pleafed with the change of my con- 
dition, from that of a country lite to the ſineſ 
company, as I believed, in the whole world, 
My humble ſervant made me underſtand that! 
ſhould always be kept in the plentiful condi 
tion I then enjoyed; when after n 
fondneſs towards me, he one day took his leave 
of me for four or five days. In the evening 
of the ſame day my good landlady came to me, 
and obſerving me very penſive, began to com- 
fort me, and with a ſmile told me I mult ſet 
the world. When I was deaf to all ſhe coull 
fay to divert me, ſhe began to tell me with 1 
his hg air that I muſt be treated as I ought, 
and not take theſe ſqueamiſh humaurs :vp® 


me, for my friend had left me to the town; 
and, as their phraſe is, ſhe expected I would 
ſee company, or I muſt be treated like what I 
had brought myſelf to. This put me into a fit 
of crying: and I immediately, in a true ſenſe 
of my condition, threw myſelf on the floor; 


good and ſacred to ſuccour me. While I was 
in all this agony, I obſerved a decrepid old 
fellow come into the room, and looking with 
a ſenſe of pleaſure in his face at all my vehe- 


| heard him ſay to the ſhameleſs old woman 
who ſtood by me, She is certainly a new 
face, or elſe ſhe acts it rarely.“ With that 
the gentlewoman; who was making her market 
of me, in all the turn of my perſon, the heaves 
of my paſſion, and the ſuitable change of ' my 
poſture, took occafion to commend my neck, 


accompanied with ſuch ſpeeches as you may 
neſs. You underſtand by this time I was left 
to the degrees we go beyond the 


innocence; and no mah is gratified, if there is 
nothing left for him to debauch. Well, fir, 


was fir Jeoffry Foible, who was extremely laviſh 
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deploring my fate, calling upon all that was 


mence and tranſport. In a pauſe of my diſtreſe 


my ſhape, my eyes, my limbs. All this was 


have heard horſe-courſers make in the ſale of 
nags, when they are warranted for their found» 


in a brothel, and expoſed to the next bidder who 
could purchaſe me of my- patroneſs. This is 
ſo much the work of hell; the pleaſure in the 
poſſeſſion. of us wenches, abates in proportion 
4 of 


my firſt man, when I came upon the town, 


to me of his money, and took ſuch a fancy to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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me that he would have carried me off, if ] 
patroneſs would have taken any reaſonable.tern; Wi 
for me; but as he was old, his covetouſnet WW: 
was his ſtrongeſt paſſion, and poor I was ſoon 
left expoſed to be the common refuſe of all the 
rakes and debauchees in town. I cannot tel 
whether you will do me juſtice or no; till I ſee 
whether you print this or not; otherwiſe, a8 
now live with Sal*, I could give you a ven 
juſt account of who and who is- together in 
this town. You perhaps won't believe it; but 
I know of one Ns CN to be a very good 
E who lies with a Roman catholic: 
ut more of this hereafter, as you pleaſe me. 
There do come to our houſe the greateſt. politi- / 
cians of the age*; and Sal is more ſhrewd than 
any body thinks. No body can believe. that 
ſuch with men could go to bawdy-houſes gut of 
idle purpoſes. I have heard them often talk of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, who had intrigues with the 
wives of ſenators, not out of wantonneſs but 
— indoors dr tes 
II It is a thouſand pities you ſhould. be ſo 
ſeverely virtuous as I fear. you are. otherwiſe 
after one viſit or two, you would ſoon under 
ſtand that we women of the town are not ſuch 
uſeleſs correſpondents as you may imagine: 
You have undaubtadly heard that it was a cour- 
NI CCPPCCP CCC 
A celebrated courteſan and procureſs of thoſe times. 
This is doubtleſs a fling at Mr. ſecretary St. John, aſter: 
wards lord Bolingbroke, who was in his youth'a noted rake, 
eſpecially with regard to women; and who during his miniſtry 


was known to divide his hours between the cares of . 


$ 
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f ny elan who diſcovered Catiline's conſpiracy. If 
terms Hou print this III tell you more; and am in the 
ineſt ean time, | gg on 
oon | Sir, $9962! 

U the Your moſt humble ſervant, 

t tel _  ReBecca NETTLETOP.? 
1x « Mr. SPECTATOR, 

ven IAM an idle young woman that 
er in would work for my livelihood, but that I am 
but kept in ſuch a manner as I cannot ſtir out. My 
good tyrant is an old jealous fellow, who allows me 
olic: nothing to appear in. I have but one ſhoe and 
me. one * no head-dreſs, and no upper petti- 
oliti- coat. As you ſet up for a reformer, I deſire 
than you would take me out of this wicked way, 
that and keep me yourſelftff. 
ut of 83 EVT APTERDAY.! 
the * Mr. SpECTATOR, 


I AM to complain to you of a ſet 


ine: drunken fellows, it tends only to make vice in 
our- Wl themſclves, as they think, pleaſant and humor- 
5 ous, and at the 285 time nauſeous in us. I 
„ ſhall, fir, hereafter from time to time give you 
* the names of theſe wretches i who pretend to 
ity enter our houſes merely as Spectators. Theſe 
ofice men think it wit to uſe us ill: pray tell them, 
7 however worthy we are of ſuch treatment, it 


of impertinent coxcombs, who viſit the apart- 
ments of us women of the town, only, as they 
call it, to ſee the world. I muſt confeſs to you, 
this to men of delicacy might have an effect to 
cure them; but as they are ſtupid, noiſy, and 
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is unworthy them to be guilty of it den 
us. Pray, fir, take notice of this, and 

the oppreſſed: TI wiſh we could add to it, the 
Innocent. $10 


—— n — 
No 191. — October 15 ys 


15 bn. 8 22 | Hom Il. . ö 
. ——Deluding viſion of the night. "Py Fon 


80 ME ludicrous beben lb oh i he caſe 
that if an aſs were placed between two bundle 
of hay, which ected his ſenſes equally a 
each ſide, and tempted him in the / tu 
degree, whether it _ be poſſible for him 
to eat of either. generally detenmin 
this queſtion to the — — 0s advantage 2 the af, 


who they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt « 


llenty, as not having a fingle i of free- 
will, 5 determine him nes 2 one than to 
the other. The bundle of hay on either fide 
un his fi in and ſmell in # ſame pto- 
on, would keep him in à perpetu 
uſpence, like the two magnets, which travel 
lers have told us, are placed one of them i 
the roof, and the other in the floor of Mahomet' 
burying-place at Mecca, and by that mw 
fay they, pull the impoſtor's iron coffin with 
| ſuch an equal attract ion, that it hangs in x 
air between both of them . A" 


» By Steele. See N- 32, note onT, al facm. 
* See Bayle's Dig. art. Mahomet. 
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behaviour in ſuch nice circumſtances, whether 
he would ſtarve ſooner than violate his neutrality, 
o the two bundles of hay, I ſhall/not preſume 
to determine; but only take notice of the con- 
duct of our on ſpecies in the ſame 8 , 
When a man has a 2 3 his — 
in a lottery, | every figure of it appears equally, 
alluring; and as Iikely to ſucceed as any of iis 
fellows. They all of them have the lame, / 
foot of competition, and no manner of reaſon 
can be given, why a man ſhould prefer one to 
the other before the lottery is drawn. In this 
caſe therefore caprice very often acts in the 
place of reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome 1 
leſs imaginary motive, where real and ſubſtan - 
tial ones are wanting. I know a well-meaning 
man that is very well pleaſed to riſk his good- 
fortune upon the number 1711, becauſe it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the num- 
her 134*. On the contrary, I have. been told 
of a certain zealous diſſenter, who being 4 
great enemy to popery, and believing that bad 
men are the moſt fortunate in this world, will 
ay two to one on the number 666 againſt any 
other number, becauſe, | ſays he, it is the num- 


In the year 1704 a bill was broug ts wo n of | 
commons againſt 2 conformity ; and in order to make 
it paſs through the houſe of lords, it was propoſed to, tack ĩt 
to a money. bill. This occaſioned warm debates, and at jength 
˖ was put to the vote; when 134 were for tacking: but a 
arge majority bein int it, the motion was over · ruled, 
and te bil wes Fong e e ihn 
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ber of the beaſt y. Several would prefer: the 
number 12000 before. any other, as 1 the 
number of the pounds in the 1 prize. I 
ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to find their on age | 
in their number; ſome that they have got 1 


number which makes a pretty appearance in the 


cyphers; and others, becauſe it is the ſame 
number that ſucceeded in the laſt lotteryꝶ Each 
of theſe, upon no other grounds, bins he 
ſtands faireſt for the great lot, and that he 
poſſeſſed of what may not be improperly (called 
* the golden number I 

Theſe principles of A iu are the paſtime 
and extravagancies of human reaſon, ch is 
of ſo buſy a nature, that it will be 


. itſelf in the meaneſt trifles, and working even 


when it wants materials. The wiſeſt of men 
are ſometimes acted by ſuch unaccountable 
motives, as the life of the fool, and eee 


ſtitious i is guided by nothing alle..; 10.1 
I am ſurpriſed that none of the a 


or, as the French call them, the Difeurs & 


bonne Avanture, who publiſh their bills in 


every quarter of the town, have notb tumed oui 
lotteries to their advantage. Did any of them 
ſet up for a caſter of fortunate figures, v 
might he not get by his pretended diſcoveries 
and predictions? 

I remember among the advertiſements i in the 

Poſt-Boy of September the "7th; 1 was f | 
to "Tee the following one: es 


r In the Henan see ch. | il ver. 18. - w 1 ke ; iS 
* Alludin _ to the numbers ſo called in the C 


* AU * 3 have been left. 
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This is to give notice, that ten ſhillings 
over and above the maricet - price. will be given 
for the ticket in the 15000001; lottery, Ne 1 ga. 
by Nath. cud, at the” rk wr and Three-Crowns 
in Cheapſide. 75 . ST #3 74 04:0! 8 aol ; 1 (44 * 
1 3 1 

This 4 has given great er 'of 
ſpeculation to coffee-houle:. theoriſts. Mr. 

if s principles and converſation. have been 
canvaſſed upon this occaſion, and various con- 
jectures made w he ſhould thus ſet his heart 
upon No 132. Pere examined all the powers 
in thoſe RE Woh broken them into fractions, 
extracted the. ſquare * cube root, divided and 
multiplied them all ways, but could not arrive 
at the ſecret until about three days ago, when I 
received the following letter from an unknown | 
hand ; by which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff 
is only the agent, and not the principal. 00 his | 
advertiſement. L NY 


4 
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1 
— 
8 


8 8 


0 Mr. Sexcraton... ths 41 04 

ieee IA the perſon 7 lately . 
tifed I would give ten ſhillings more than the 
current price for the ticket Ne 132 in the lottery. 
now drawing; which is à ſecret I have com- | 
municated to ſome friends, who rally me inceſ-— 
lantly upon that account. You. muſt know'I 
have but one ticket, for Which: reaſon; and a 

certain dream I 3 had more than 
once, I was reſol ved it Id be the number 1 
moſt approved. I am ſo poſitive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almoſt lay all 1 


am worth of it. My viſions are ſo frequent 
Vol. III. 1 , 
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and ſtrong upon this oceafion; that I He not 
only poſſeſſ 5 but diſpoſed of the monei) 
Which in all probability it will ſell for. Tui 
motning in particular, I ſet up an _-equipage | 
which I look upon to be the gayeſt in the town; 
the liveries are very rich, hut not gaudy, [ 
ſhould be very Nel a ſpeculatſon t two 
lottery ſübjects, in which you Woti 
Oy all FR Chad, and in paiticular, 
our moſt humble ſervant, * 

'GrorGn Gos ue. 


, wn ! 


p. 8. Dear Spe if 1 gel the" (gp | 
rn make thee a handſome 1 3 = 
13 * lch Hunt 

After having withed my coreſÞ&atidht fo 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kind- 
neſs, I ſhall for this time diſmiſs the ſubje> of 
the lottery, and only obſerve, that the greateſt 
part of mankind are in ſome degree gwmlty of 
my friend Goſling's extravagance. We are apt 
to rely upon future proſpects, and become really 
We ive while we are only rich in og ye 
e live up to ex ations, not to out 
ons, hrs — "as ee roportionable to 
what we ma be, not wha be . We out- 
run our preient income, as not to 
diſburſe © ourſelves out of the profits of fone 
future place, project, or reverſion that we have 
in view. It is through this temper of mind, 
which is ſo common among us, that we {ee 
re ere who have ge: with w 1 


{0 Ditvarle Nass 0 1550 here for RY 
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fortunes in their 3 ; and men of eſtates 
reduced to poverty, have never- ſuffered 
from loſſes or repairs, - tenants,” taxes,” or w- 
ſuits, In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine 
temper, this depending upon contingent futu- 
rities, that ns romantie generoſity, chi- 
merical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oftentation, and 
generally ends in beggary and ruin. The man, 
who will live above his preſent circumſtances, 
is in great danger .of living in Aa little time 
_ beneath them; or, as the Italian proverb 
s, * The man who lives by hope, will ” 


reirioc fer; : ab adi <d; aon 


yl ſhould be an indiſpenGablerultrin:likhei to 
contract our deſires to our preſent condition. 
and, Whatever waz be our expectatiens, to live 
within che of what 3 — 
It will be time enough to 
1 into our hands ; but — 
our good fortune, we ſhall loſe — 
it when it arrives, and may poſſibly neve 

leis W we rn. fooliſhly counted — 2 
14. art an 12 en POR my | 

; ea e 3 fy Tr N of Ait ob. 
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— bus o ort onnd# omnia | 
Bona dicere, et laudare fortunas meas, 0 168 2 


Qui nee enio preditum, „ 
27 6 inge Tn. Andr, 4 f, Sen 1 


1 eee 
3 With o one 1 — ſaid all goo 95 8, ar 
My ha ortunes, who poſſeſs a on 
91 bo gol fo CP _ — 


* $TOOD the other days ani behbld 4 fade 
ſitting in the midle of à room With à la 
family of children about him; and me 
J could obſerve in his countenance differem 
motions of delight, as he turned his eye towards 
the one and the other of them. The man is 2 
perſon moderate in his deſigns for their prefet- 
ment and welfare; and as he has an eaſy fortune, 
he is not ſolieitous to make a great one. Hit 
eldeſt ſon is a child of a very towardly 
tion, and as much as the father loves him, l 
dare ſay he will neyer be a knave to improve his 
fortune. I do not know any man Who has 4 
juſter reliſh of life than the perſon I am f| 
ing of, or keeps a better guard an the 
terrors of want, or the hopes of It is 
uſual in a crowd of children, for the ＋ 
name out of his own flock all the great officen 
of the kingdom. There is ſomething ſo ven 
ſurpriſing in the parts of a child of a man's on. 
that there is nothing too == to be expedcd 


from his endowments. I know a good worm! 


71 


nothing ſhe expects a with more certainty; than 
that ſhe ſhall ſee one of them a biſhop, the 
a judge, and the third a court- ph fician;! The 
humour i is, that any thing which ban happen to 
any man's child, is expected by every in 
his on. But my friend whom L was! 


for 


vain expectations; hut has his eye more upd 
the virtue and diſpofition of his children; than 

their advancement or wealth. Good habits' — 
what will certainly i ve a man's fortune and 
reputation; but. n the bther̃ fide; affluence of 
fortune will not as probably produce god affec- 
tions of the mind 1 8 
It is very natural for a man of arkind diſp 

tion, to amuſe: himſelf with the p _ is 
imagination makes to him of the: 


the figure we.” ſhall bear in the world after he 
has left it. When his proſpects of this kind 


longer date to his dn life; and the ſurvivorſhip 
ol worthy man in his ſon, is a pleaſure ſcarce 
inferior to the 
own life. That man is ha 
of his ſon, that he will 


py who can believe 


and purſue and i ve every thing that was 
valuable in him. The continuance of his virtue 
is much more to be than! that of his 
life; but it is the moſt lamentable of all reflec- 
tions, to think that the heir of a man's fortune 


18 ſuch a'one as will be a r to 0 


who has but three ſons, Adee unn 


to ſpeak of. — not flatter himſelf with 5 | 


| 
J 
2 
q 
| 
] 


tion of his children, and torrepreſetit: — 


are —— this! fondneſs gives as it were 4 
of the continuance df his 


cape the follies; and 
indifcretions of which he himſelf was guilty, | 
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aliefatei! fro th hens inteteſts, and a 2 


of ev which:he himſelf diſi 
An eſtate in poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſucce 


ck 


man; is worſe than laid 1 andithe 
mily. f which he js tlie head, is im à mot | 


plorable condition than that of being extinct. 
When I viſit the agteeable ſeat of my 
Hondured And Ruricol, and walk from pom 
oom revolving many! pleaſin occurrences, 
andithe gupteſſions of many juſt :fentiments [ 
haverhiadd! im utter, and — his heit 
in pain; While he is d the honours of hit 
houſe to the friend of his father, the hesvineſt 
id gives one is not to be en Want el 
genius is not to be imput — mum; but 
want of humanity i 
ſon of Runicola (whoſe life was one continued 
ſeries of wortliy actions and gentleman-like 
_ Ihdlinations): 
clowns; and knows no ſenſe of pmiſe but in 


te flattery he receives from his/owniſervants; | 


| his- pleaſures are mean und inordinate hip lan- 
e baſe and filthy, his behaviour Tough! and 
url Is this creature toi be the 
— man of virtue, wit and rteding: 
At the ſame time that I have thil 1 
roſpect at the houſe where I miſs in 6 
can go to a gentlemah's' not far —_— it; where 

he has à daughter ho is the picture both of hi 
body and mind. but both. improved with-the 
beauty and modeſty peculiar to her ſex. ft f 
ſhe' who. ſupplies the loſs of her father to the 
world ſhe, without his name or fortune, id 4 
truer memorial of — than her brother We 


is a man's own fault? The 


is the companion of drunken WW 
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ſucceeds Him ĩ in both. Such an afſfepring as the 
eldeſt ſon; of — Were cape his e 
the ſame, manner as the appearance of hig 
would: it is indeed Rugicola, but it is R 
yn frightful. . ννj ng 211} vd 
L know not to what toatttibutetheb rutal cum 
which this young man has — 1 
be to 2 certain ſevetity and diſtance whit mw 
father uſed towards: him, and! | 
have occaſioned a diſlike to thoſe — 201144 
which were not made amiable to him by freedom 
nn ii 1 {14 £16 Daß Nn 18 Loch 
e ma promi ourſelyes no 
excreſcence' will appear in the family of the 
Comelii, where the father lives with "his ſons 
like their eldeſt brother, and the ſons converſe 
with him as if they did it for no other reaſon 
but N be is the wiſeſt man of their acquaint- 
As the Cornelii are eminent traders, 
hos good correſpondence with each other is 
uſeful to all that kno them. as well as to theme nn 
ſelves: and their friendſhip, good - will and kind | 
offices, are diſpoſed! of jointly as well as their 
fortune, ſo that no one ever obliged. one of then. 
who had not the obligation multiplied i in nuts 
from them all. | | 9 YET 7 3 : | 
It is the moſt beautiful 0 ng fed ofh man — 
can behold, to ſee a man hook worth and his ſon 
* By the Cornelii, the SpeQator is ſu poled to mean "he mn 
family of the Eyles's, l of Aiſfinetion: of whom | 
Francis Eyles, Eſq. the father, who was adireftor of the Ealt- 
India c y, and alderman of London, was ered e jure 
net 1 Geo. I. is eldeſt ſurviving ſon, ſir John Eyles, 2 
— afterwards lord mayor in 1727 ; and another of his ſons, 
hr Joſeph Eyles, knt. was i London in 2766. 


* Kreer eee. 
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live in an intire unreſerved cb dence? The 
mutual kindneſs and affection between them, 
give an inexpreſſible ſatisfact ion to all who knoy 

m. It is a ſublime pleaſure which increaſe 
by the participation. It is as ſacred; as friend. 
ſhip,” as pleaſureable as love, and as joyful a 
religion, This ſtate of mind does not only dill. 
pate ſorrow, which would be extreme without 
it, but enlarges leaſures which would otherwiſe 
be contemptible. The moſt indifferent A. 
has its force and beauty when it is ſpoe by 
kind father, and an inſignificant trifl, N 
weight when offered by a dutiful child: I A 
not w to ren it, but I think I may call i 

a; tranſplanted elf love. All the enjoyments 
ky ſufferings which a man meets with in 
regarded only as they concern him in the nels 
tion he has to another. A man's very honor 
receives a new value to him, when he thinks 
that, when he is in his grave, it will be hadi in 
remembrance that ſuch an action was done 7 
ſuch a one's father. Such conſiderations ſweeten 
the old man's evening, and his ſolil. bee 
him when he can ſay to himſelf, [Ne — 
tell my child his father was either — 
or unjuſt. My ſon ſhall meet many a man wb 
ſhall ſay to him, I was obliged: to th) 
father, and be my child a friend to his child 
for ever f. 

It is not in the power of all men to leave 
illuſtrious names or great fortunes to 


poſterity, but they can "ey much conduce to 


£46 And may my child be a friend thi c 
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their having in ner. Warn + valour and 
juſtice. It is in er to leave 
bs ſon the 'honGur* — an from 4 vir- 
tuous man, and add the e bleſſings of heaven to 
whatever he leaves him. I ſhall end this rhap- 
ſody with a letter to an excellent young man of 
my e a who has whey fr loſt : a 1 


6 ran Si, | 


Ino 855 gar oP Ute wor uber 
welten the ae of adminiſtring conſolation: 
Sta not enter into it, for I cantic t but applaud 
our grief! The virtuous Intl ples you had 
Foil wor excellent man, whom you have Toft, 
have wrought in you as . — ought; to make a 
youth of three 25 tw-en cap die bf comfort 
upon'comi into f a great er 
doubt not but your wilt Koh bi memory 
2 modeſt enjoy ment of his 1 * 2 1 P 


WWD 2 


mumph over his grave, by employin 
exceſs, and debauchery, — nh 8 re afed. | 
with ſo much induſtry; prudence; be wiſdom; | _ 
This is the true way to thew. the ſenſe u-have | 
of your loſs, and to take away the iſtrefs '6f 
others upon the occaſion. ou cannot recal 
your father by your grief, Ke you ind revive 4 
him to his friends by your conduct. AR 


en 2 4 n 
. 'By Steele. See ha 3 ape on T, ad from, 


r . 
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Bat 


fle 


A nine! 


. ee . x - - dm the op 

ng, & 11 et 280 f e St | 
His Lordſhip? $ palace VIEW, whoſe portals pr ud... 
Each morning vomit forth a eringing cro 


Wu, a\ 
Wa | Ion omg. —_ 4 A0 1 
1 SEO rſons which fl 
| tek eets With. bel hurry, it in w 
| ant amuſement to make gueffes at the 
if = t purſuits, and judge by. 2 
| nances, what it 1 iouſly 
| their 8 
| 


paſſes. In che ee thi 19970 
we go abroad cok pak. well-dreſſed, — 
other hope or purpoſe, but to make a bow 1 
man in court s and be thought, by ſont 
inſignificant ſmile of his, not alittle engagedi 
his intereſts and fortunes... It is wondrous, in 
a man can get over the natural exiſtence * 

ſſeſſion of his own mind ſo far, as to 

delight either in paying or receiving ſuch a 
and * civilities. But what maintains 
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umour is, that-outward ſhow: is wat moſt men 
Porſue, rather tlran real happineſs, Thus both 
Wc idol, and idolater, equally impoſe uponthem- 
elves in pleaſing their imaginations this Way. 
But as there ure very mary of her 'majeſty' 
rood ſubjects, who are extremely uneaſy ut their 
kies to the centre of the earth is their on, and 
ave a mi longing ing to ſhine in courts, or to 
— the power of the world; I ſay, 
for the benefit of theſe, and others who hanker 
er being in the whiſper with great men, and 
exing their neighbours with the changes they 
would be capable of making in che appearance 
f a country ſeſſions, it would not methinles be 
miſd to give an atrount of that market for pre. 
ferment; a great man's'leves 7 ri lh 
For aught I know, this commerce between 
he mighty and their ſlaves, very juſtly 'repre- 
ſented, might do ſo much · good, as to machine 
he great to regard buſineſs rather than oſften+- 
ation; and matte the little know the uſe of their 
ime too well, to ſpend it in vain applications 
xd addreſſes. The famous doctor in Moor- 
telds, who gained ſo much reputation for his 
orary predictions ®, is ſaid to have had in his 
zrlour different ropes to little bells which hung 
n the room above ſtairs, where the doctor 
hought fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been 
leceived by her lover, one bell was pulled; 
nd if a peaſant had loſt a cow, the ſervant rung 


EEEESE Ez 


— 


8 


i Foretelling, at what cake can, * m be expeli | ed, | 
a buſineſs moſt ſucceſsfully performed; ow times Were 
"une or unlucky; &. F. The ſkilful waiter: was called 


manſetter, 
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another. This method was kept uin zeſpedl 
all other paſſions and concerns, and the {kily 
waiter below ſifted the inquirer, and gave thy 
doctor notice accordingly. The levee of a 
man is laid after —— manner, and af 
whiſpers, falſe alarms, and E rivate intimatiam 
Babbel and forward from the =T 
valet, and the patron himſelf, before the gapi 
crew, who are to pay their court, are gather 
together. When the ſcene is ready, the dom 
Ay open and diſcover his lordſhip : 


ls wi 
There are ſeveral ways of making this int 
appearance. Vou may be either halfsdreſſ 
and waſhing yourſelf, avhich is indeed the mol 
ſtately; but this Way of opening is Ppeculizt 
military men, in whom there: is 

— 4 in expoſing themſelves naked ;1butde 
Politicians, orcivibofficers, have uſuallyafſede 
to be more reſerved, and preſerve a certiin chi 
tity, of deportment. Whether, in hene 
phical or not, chis difference in the military ad 
civil liſt, I will, not ſay; but have ever unde 
ſtood the fact to be, has the claſe miniſteri 
buttoned up, and the brave officer o 
anal ee fe rift tt 2 9 15 


+ X's e e 


4 The receding rd "Bey to. 5 a ſneer,on 

great heads of the 25 n whoſe 3 1500 1 | 
Hide were exceedinghy crowded: viz. Robert Harley, i 
was then newly made earl of Oxford and lord high ei | 
and the duke of Ormond, who was ſoon 
= tain 5 Certain it is that lord Oxford was rematk 

_ cloſe and myſterious, and Ormond no lefs unreſehv 
1 | 

The duke of Marlborough is ſaid to haye received by 
viſitants in the unceremonious way of military , and 
have dreſſed and changed his linen at his levee, © | . 


However that is, I humbly conceive the 
huſineſs of a levee is to receive the acknow- 
edgments of a multitude, that a man is wiſe, 
dounteous, valiant and powerful. When the 
rſt ſhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to 
\bſerve how much ſubmiſſion the patronꝰs 
odeſty can bear, and how much ſervitude the 
lient's ſpirit can deſcend to. In the vaſt mul 
plicity of buſineſs, and the croud about him, 
my lord's parts are uſually ſo great, that, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the whole aſſembly, he has, 
ſomething to ſay to every man there, and that 
ſo ſuitable to his capacity as any man may 
judge that it is not without talents men can 
arrive at great 5 08 I have known a 
great man aſk a flag officer, which way was 
the wind, a commander of horſe the preſent 
price of oats, and a ſtock-jobber: at what diſ- 
ount ſuch a fund was, with as much eaſe as if 
he had been bred to each of thoſe ſeveral ways 
ft life. Now this is extremely obliging; for at 
the ſame time that the patron informs himſelf 
of matters he gives the perſon of whom he 
mquires an opportunity to exert himſelf. What 
dds to the pomp, of thoſe interviews is, that it 


EER TI 


- Hs performed with the greateſt ſilence and order 
"1; I 4ginable, The patron is uſually in the midſt 
ef the room, and ſome humble perſon gives 
bim a whiſper, which his lordſhip anfwers 
al loud, © It is well. Ves, I am of your opinion. 
ny inform yourſelf further, you may be ſure 


[of my part in it.” This happy man is diſmiſ- 
ſed, and ay Jong can turn himſelf to a buſineſs 
of a quite different nature, and off- hand. give as 


. BY, . 
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an anſwer as any great man is oblig 
For the chief point is to keep in generals; 
if there be any thing offered that is ane 
to be in haſte. 1 
But we are now in che ae of dhe afin 
and my lord's creatures have all had their wil. 
pers round to keep up the farce of the thag NPA 
and the dumb ſhow is become more genen 
He eaſts his eye to that COMET, and there to Mr/ 
Such- a- one; to the other, And when did you 
come to town?“ And perhaps ' before be 
nods to another; and enters with him But, 
fir, I am glad to ſee you, now I think of it 
Each of thoſe are happy for the next four and 
twenty hours; and thoſe who bow in ranks 
undiflinguiſhed, and by dozens at a time; think 
they have very 24 ſpects if they m 
hope to arrive notices half ® eu 
- henee,''- 
The ſatyriſt doſe ys, 5 is ade Ge 
ſenſe in high fortune“; and one would think, 
to behold a levee, that the were not on 
infatuated with their ſtation, but alſo that they 
believed all below were ſeized too; elſe bor 
is it poſſible they could think of impoſing up 
dumſelves and others in ſuch a degree;/as'to{# 
up a levee for any thing but a direct farce? ver 
But ſuch is the weakneſs of our nature, th 
when men are a little exalted in their conditio 
they immediately conceive they have aidition 
ſenſes, and telt Aae nen onl 
1734 
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mY 

to, Wove other men, but above human compre- 
nt enſion itſelf. Thus i t 1s, ordinary to ſee a 
eat man attend one Nig bow to one at a 


cumſtance of WN I do not know any 
ing that I ever thought ſo very diſtaſteful as 


it, that he would dictate to three ſeveral wri- 


low the greatneſs and candour of his mind. 
e indeed (if any man had pretenſions to 


d inconſiſtent with the manner of our being. 


at there cannot be any thing effectually diſ- 
atched in the diſtract ion of a public levee?; 
it the whole ſeems to be a conſpiracy of a ſet 


take away their mT gar; 8. 
51 
kb reconled of the bree yok de Wits, des 
ked, how he contrived to ch fo much buſinels, he 
eered, that he did it merely, by only doing, one thing at a 
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ſtance, and call to a third at the ſame inſtant. 
fl in new ribbands is not more taken with 


erſelf, nor does ſhe 1 eee 
"quetries, than even man in ſuch a 


e affectation which is recorded of Cæſar, to 
rs at the ſame time. This was an ambition 
ter faculties than any other mortal) was the 
ſon ; but ſuch a way of acting is childiſh, 
appears from the ay: of: nature of things, 


fſervile ſlaves, to give up their own. AT) 


puniſhed in the very tranſgreſſion; fora god 


not poſſibly know how to en What je 


; FL or to interrupt either with 


him, has in it ſomething ſo diſagreeable, tht 


no matter what is the reaſon of a man's mw | 
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3h Ky, » 2 M2 1806 LI And, 


With jealous pans my boſom fell. Tat, of wy 
Tn ae preſent paper ſhall conſiſt of ho li 
which 75 upon faults that are eaſily cum 
both i in love and ene, In the latter, 
far as it merely regards — the pen 
who neglects viſiting an agreeable. friend i 


;*3- 43.3% 


companioh is not found in every room me p 
into. But the caſe of love is of a moredelicat 
nature, and the anxiety is inexpreſſble; ife 
little inſtance of kindneſs is not; rea 
There are things in this ſort of commerce whid 
there are not words to expreſs, and a man maj 


may gr his heart into ten thouſand, torture. 
rave to a man's mirth, unatteptiye to lu 


that argues a difinclination to be entertained by 


the utmoſt ſteps which may be made in-fanbe 
enmity cannot give greater torment.” The gi 
Corinna, who ſets up for an indifference and 
becoming beedleſſneſz, gives her huſband al 
the — imaginable out of mere indolene 
with this peculiar vanity, that ſhe is to ay 
gay as a maid in the character of a wife. | 


it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man 1s uy 
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viaced that ſhe means him no. diſhonour, b ut 
pines to death becauſe ſhe. will not have-ſo.much 
deference to him as to avoid the appearances 
of it. The author of the following letter is 


unhappineſs. + 


Mr. SPECTATOR %::i b 
| * I nave read your papers which 
relate to jealouſy, and deſire your advice in 
my caſe, which you will ſay is not common. 
15 a wife, of whoſe virtue I am not in 
the leaſt doubtful; yet I cannot be ſatisſied 
ſhe loves me, which gives me as great unea- 
fineſs as being faulty the other way would 


miſerable than in that caſe, for ſhe keeps poſ- 


| would defire your obſervations upon that tem- 
per in ſome women, who will not condeſcend 


or their love, but are wholly negligent: of what 


duct (fo they cannot call it e e , when at 
the ſame time a little tenderneſs of behaviour, 


: 
4 


they neglect to avoid? Prfare they not in the 
The following letter was probably written by. Steele in 

. to his own domeſtic condition, and for the benefit - of 

. wife Mrs. Scurlock, or, as he commonly calls her, Mrs. 
e. See Steele's Letters, vol. i. ps W 
Vol. III. L | | 


rplexed with an injury that is in a degree yet 


do. I know not whether I am not yet more 


ſeſſion of my heart, without the return of hers; 


to convince. their huſbands of their innocence 
reſlections the poor men make upon their con- 
or regard to ſhew an inclination to pleaſe them, | 


would make them entirely at eaſe. Do not ſuch _ 
women, deſerve all the mifinterpretation which 


carried with the air of a ſecret. Then ſhe vil 
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actual practice of guilt, who care not whether 
they are thought guilty or not? If my wife does 
the moſt ordinary thing, as viſiting: her fiſter, | 
or taking the air with her mother, it is always 


ſometimes tell a thing of no conſequence; as if 
it was only want of memory. made her cone 
it before; and this only to dally with ny 
_ anxiety. I have complained to her of thi 
behaviour in the gentleſt terms imaginable, and 
beſeeched her not to uſE him, who deſired-only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as the 
moſt moroſe and unſociable huſband in the 
world. It is no. eafy matter to deſcribe ou 
circumſtance, but it is miſerable . 
aggravation, that it might be eaſily m 
and yet no. remedy endeavoured. She reads 
you, and there is a phraſe or two in this letter 
which ſhe will know came from me. If ve 
enter into an explanation which may tend to ou 
future quiet by your means, you ſhall have out 
joint thanks; in the mean time I am (as much 
as I can in this ambiguous coridition be af! 


. 


Your humble ſervant. 


Mr. SypECTATOR, 


iv me leave to make you a p 
ſent of a character not yet deſcribed in you 
papers, which is that. of a man who treats hs 
friend with the ſame odd variety which 2 fas 
taſtical female tyrant practiſes towards MM 


ny 


3 K + 


with one of thoſe mercurial perſons.” The 


- >. 
9 _ 


=; 


ſtrangers imaginable. Sometimes you would 


why. When we meet next by chance, he ig 
amazed he has not ſeen me, is impatient for an 
appointment the ſame evening; and when. I 
expect he would have kept it, I have known 
him ſlip away to another place; where he has 
ſat reading the news, when there is no poſt; 
ſmoking his pipe, which he ſeldom cares for; 
and ſtaring about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered 
how he cams th cf ef hn hrs 

That I may ſtate my cafe to you the more 
fully, I ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort minutes I 
have taken of him in my almanack fince laſt 
ſpring; for you muſt know there are certain 
ſeaſons of the year, according to which, F will 


Aas iF KF KEA. 


riſes or falls. In March and April he was as 
various as the weather; in May and part of 


une, I found him the ſprightlieſt beſt- humoured 


rreeable but very buſy; and fince the glaſs 
aſt to changeadiſe! his has made three appoint-- 
ents with me, and broke them every one. 
owever I have good hopes of him this winter, 
pecially if you will Jend me your aſſiſtance to. 
= | 
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lover. I have for ſometime: had a friendſhip 
rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 


my fondneſs for him to uſe me as he pleaſes. 
We are by turns the beſt friends and the (greateſt 


think us inſeparable; at other times he avoids 
me for a long time, yet neither he nor I know _ 


not ſay our . but the enjoyment of it 


| ( | 5 
Flow in the world; in the dog-days he was 


* 
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reform him, which will be a ee by and 
e ns — 1 ; C 
a | bs ee | 
Oacber 9 Toon moſt humble ons 
1711. thi 1.4 as i 


1 D. \ ths this "a Sele The K. of Thebe, 

Mr. ef, Adraſtus, Mr. Booth; Creon, Mr. Keene: 

Hamon, Mr. Mills; Tereſias, Mr. Bowman: Citizens, Meſſn, 

Penk Norris, Bullock, Pack, and Leigh; Din ede Mu 
Knight; ; and Euridice, er ONS Spe, 


Wer less fey Ae been „ 
On” de ov A 15 UE pod aby © 
| 8 Hs. " Oper. 1200 1. 1 


Fools not to e that half exceeds the Alle 
Hoy bleſt the ſparing meal and temperate bowl. 


Tazzz j is a a tory i in the Arabian Nig hts tle 
of a king who had long languiſhed _ 1 
ill habit of body, and had taken abundance 
remedies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays the 
fable, a phyſician cured him b q follow 
method. e took a hollow ball of wood, 
filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which be 
cloſed it up ſo artificially 25 nothing appean 
He likewiſe took a mall, and after having 
hollowed the handle, and that which ſtribes 
the ball, he incloſed in them everal dru ow 
the ſame manner as in the ball itſelf, / 


5 By Steele. a See note on r T, abe ages 
324 : 
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ordered the ſultan, who was his patient, to exers 
ciſe himſelf early in the morning with theſe 
rightly- prepared inſtruments, till ſuch time as 
he ſhould ſweat: when, as the ſtory goes; the 
virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through 
the wood had ſo good an influence on the ſultans 
conſtitution; that they cured him of an indiſpo- 
tion which all the compoſitzons he had taken 
inwardly had not been able to remove. This 
aſtern allegory! is finely contrived to ſhe wu us" 
how — bodily labour is to health, and 
that exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſie. I 
have deſcribed in my hundred a 1 fifteenth 
paper, from the general ſtructure and mechaniſm 
of an human body. how b abſolutel nec eſſary 
| exerciſe is for its preſervation. I ſhall in this 
place recommend ariother great preſervative of 
health, which in many caſes produces the ſame 


ä effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure; 
e ſſupply its place, where opportunities of exerciſe 
* are wanting. The preſervative I am ſpeaking 
* of is temperance, which has thoſe particular 


advantages above all other means of health, that 

it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, 

at any ſeaſons, or in any place. It is a kind of 
regimen into which every man may put him- 
ſelf, without interruption to buſineſs, expence . 

of money, or loſs, of time. If exerciſe thro-we 
off all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents them; - 
if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exereiſe raiſes / 
proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her full play, and: enables her to exert | 
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herſelf in all her force and vigour; if exerciſe 
diſſipates a D e totnperance 


ſtarves i e P11; 
Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe bu 

the ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance.” Medi. 
eines are indeed abſolutely in acute 


diftemp! 3 cannot wait the ſlow o 
of the inſtruments of health; but 
did inewtim — in an habitual courſe of exereiſe 
and temperance, there would be but little 
occaſion for them. Accordingly” we find that 
thoſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, 
where they ſubſiſt by the chace ; and that men 
lived longeſt when their lives were —_— 
in hunting, and when they had little food 
beſides what they caught. "Bliterin , cupping, 
bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle 1 
5 rate; as all thoſe inward applications 
„Which are ſo much in practice among us, ar 
for the moſt part nothing elſe bei 
to make luxury conſiſtent with ry wer 
cary is tually em in counter- 

ing ths pon er the: 3 It is ſaid oſ 
Diogenes, that meeting a young man who #3 
going to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet 
and carried him home to his fiat, a8 one 
who was running into imminent danger, 
not he Wee, Fug What would that phi- 
lofopher have ſaid, had he been preſent at 
1 of a modem meal? Would not be 

ave thought the maſter of a family mad, and 
have begged his ſervants to tie down his hands 
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had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and; fleſb; 


ſwallow oil and wines and ſpices; 
throw down ſallads of y different herbs, 
ſauces of an hundred i ients, conſections 


and fruits of .numberleſs ſweets and flavours? 
What unnatural . and counter-ferments 
muſt ſuch a me intemperance produce in 
the body? For my part, when I behold a 
faſhionable _ ſet out 8 _— ; aue 
| fancy. that I ſee gouta an fevers and 
hugs, with other innumerable Pen 
in ambuſcade among the diſhes. ; 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and Gimple 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one 
diſh. Herbs are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of 
that, and fleſh of à third. «Man falls upon 
every thing that comes in his way not the 
ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce 
2 berry or a muſhroom can eſcape him. 


= for ce, becauſe what is l 
e 
ve few that have lived any time in the world; 
who are not judges of their own conſtitutions; 
ſo far as to know, what kinds, and what | 
Nu of food, do beſt agree with them. 
to — readers as my patients, _ "of 
to preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance-as is 
accommodated to- all perſons, and ſuch as — 
particularly ſuitable to our climate and way 
living, I would copy the following —— 22 2 
very eminent phyſician. Make your whole 
repaſt out of one diſh. 


ſecond, avoid drinking "ay _ 23 


FETTEERTAE ST PTESESESEARASEESEE 3 


It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate [AE 


If you indulge in a 
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you have finiſhed your meal; at the ſame time 
| ſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch ab ar 
not the moſt plain and ſimple.” A man o, 
not be well guilty of gluttony, if heiſtuck 9 
theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In thie fir 
caſe, there would be no variety of taſtes to 
ſolicit his palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor in / 
the ſecond, any artificial provocatives to relieve 
ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Were I 
preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhovld be 
formed upon a ſaying quoted by ſir William 
Temple; The Grſ glaſs — „the ſecond 
for my friends, the third for good- humour, and 
the fourth for mine enemies. But becauſe it i 
impoſſible for one who lives in the world to diet 
himſelf always in ſo philoſophical a manner, 1 
think every man ſhould have his days of abſti- 
nence, according as his conſtitution will permit. 
Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify 
her for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, When- 
ever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her 
upon ſuch difficulties ; and at the ſame time 
ive her an opportunity of extricating herſelf 
— her oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeven 
tones and ſprings of her diſtended; yellels. 
Beſides that, abſtinence well-timed, often kills 
a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds 
of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two ot 
three ancient authors a, that Socrates, notwith- 
ſtanding he lived in Athens during that great 
plague, which has made ſo much noiſe tho all 
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ges, and has been celebrated at different times 

| yy ſuch eminent hands; I fay, notwithſtanding 
hat he lived in the time of this devouring pef- 
ilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, 
hich thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe ta that 

ninterrupted temperance which he always 


” 
. 4 . 
„ „ d a oi, of a _ „ I © 
Wins ine 
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bſerved. | | ic 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation 


vhich I have often made, upon reading the 
ves of the philoſophers, and comparing them 
vith any ſeries of kings or great men of the 
ame number. If we confider - theſe ancient 


ages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 
a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life: 


ne would think the life of a philoſopher and 
e life of a man were of two different dates. 
or we find that the generality: of theſe wiſe 
nen were nearer an hundred than ſixty years of 
ge, at the time of their reſpective deaths, But 
e moſt remarkable inſtance of the * of 
ife, 
$ what me meet with in a little book publiſhed 
Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which I the 
ther mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, 
s the late Venetian ambaſſador, Who was of the 
ame family, atteſted more than once in conver- 


:mperance towards the procuring of long 


ation, when he reſided in England. Cornaro, 
ho was the author of the little treatiſe I am 


entioning, was of an infirm © conſtitution; - 


ntil about forty, when by obſtinately —— . 
red 


an exact courſe of temperance, he recover 
perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at four- 


ore he publiſhed. his book, which has been 


anſlated into Engliſh” under 'the title of Sure 
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and Certain Methods of Attaining a and. 
Healthy 7 ife. - He lived to. give res A 
fourth edition of it; and-after having paſſed by 
hundredth year, died without pain pain or agony, 
and like one who falls aſleep. The tteatile 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeven 
eminent authors, and is written with ſuch : 
ſpirit of cheerfulneſs, religion and good ſenſ: 
as are the natural e ee eee of ten 
and ſobriety. The mixture of the old ma 
in it is rather a recommendation than a ſcm 
to it. 57 *4 Gan 5:2 
Having defighed this paper: a6 the equi 6 
chat upon exerciſe, I have not here-condidere 
temperance as it is a moral virtue, which 
| ſhall make the ſubject of « future. ee 
OO as it is „ ene eee {os w_ 
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True happioels een 10 no place conf, 
Bar all nene, 
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1 have obſerved in moſt of the moraliſts in il 
ages, and that is, that they : are e —— 
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memſelves, and teaching others to be happy. 


This ſtate is not to be arrived at in n ut j 
therefore I would recommend to 

an humbler ſtrain than your pred 

done, and inſtead of R 

inſtruct us only to be eaſy. peter 4g I 


i him who would be diſcreet, Firm aim at 


_ things, ſhould turn upon allayin | 
"rather tian promoting our joy. + koh 
nquietude is to be avoided,” but great felicity 
not to be attained? . The great le on is equa- 
imity, a regularity of ſpirit, Which is a little 
above cheerfulneſs and below mifth. Cheer- 
ulneſs is always to be ſupported if a man is 
ut of pain, but mirth to a prudent man ſhould 
lways be accidental. It ſhould naturally ariſe 

ut of the oecaſion, and the occaſion ſeldom 


ad for it; for thoſe tempers who want mirth 
o be pleaſed, are like the conſtitutions which 
lag without the uſe of brand "he Therefore, 5 


ay, let your precept be, eaſy,” That 
ind is diſſolute and ungover: \ which muſt 
de hurried out 'of- itſelf by loud laughter or 


enſual pleaſure, or elſe be wholly unactive. 


There are a couple of old fellows of my 
cquaintance who meet every day and ſmoke a 
pe, and by their natural love to each other, 
bough they have been men of buſineſs and | 
buſtle in the world, enjoy, a greater tra ranquillity 
an either could have worked himſelf into by 

y chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body and 

nind, when we aim at no more, is — 
ently enjoyed; but the ve 
. has ſomething aa in it, Wich 4 


man who lives in a ſeries of temperate' meal 
friendly converſations, and eaſy ſlumbers; giv 
himſelf no trouble about. While nen 
refinement are talking of tranquillity; he po. 
fefles it. mri tot Yo Er i *Ua6irh 
+ © What 1 would by theſe broken expreſſion 
recommend to you, Mr. Spectator, 16, that 
vou would ſpeak of the way of life, | which 
plain men may purſue, to fill up the ſpace i 
time with ſatisfaction. It is a Iamentabie cr 
cumſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you wull i. 
philoſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for: th 
— ; and that a man muſt be a; philoſophe 
to know how to paſs away his time-agreeabh, 
It would therefore be worth your pains to'pl 
in a handſome; light: the relations and affinita 
among men, which render their converſatia 
talents give but an impotent pleaſure in com 
pariſon with them You, may find;deſeription 
and! diſcourſes which will render the fire-fdt 
of an honeſt artificer as entertaining, as jun 
own club is to you. Good - nature has an ended 
ſource of I it; and the repreſentatd 
of domeſtic life filled with its natural gra 
fications, inſtead of the neceſſary / vexation 
which are generally inſiſted upon in the wit 
ings of the witty, will be a, very good offi 
to ſociety. 1 5 $6449 thre 110 5 3 
The viciſſitudes of labour and reſt in the 
lower part of mankind, make their being pk 
away with that ſort of reliſh which we expitl 
by the word comfort; and ſhould be treatedd 


by you, who are a ſpectator, as well as {ud 


- 


lative, 


ubjects which appear indeed — 


have you turn your thoughts to the advantage 
of ſuch as want you moſt; and ſhew that ſim- 


plation. „ 
Ae, ,, 9s, 298; tant 
Your moſt humble ſervant, > 
es ne endl, TYM 


Mr. SpECTATOR, © Hackney, Oftober 19, \ 
Il am the young woman whom you 
did ſo much juſtice to ſome time ago, in 
acknowledging that Iam perfect miſtreſs of the 


dexterity*. Indeed the world, as malicious as 

it is, will allow, that from a hurry of laughter 
| recolle&t myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make a 
curtſy, and let fall my hands before me, cloſing. 
my fan at the ſame- inſtant, the beſt of 'any 

woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
hat I have had your notice and approbation; 

and however other young women may rally me 
out of envy, I triumph in it, and demand a 
place in your friendſhip. You muſt therefore 


* 


inſtant*, and thought the circumſtance of 
the aſs divided between the-two bundles of hay 
which equally affected his ſenſes, was a lively 


3 


See in Vol. ii. Ne 194: B. Eaſy's petition. 8 191. 


but are leſs inſtructive. In a word, fir, I would 


re arts which lead to tranquillity, as much as 
eaming, wiſdom; knowledge, and contem: 


fan, and uſe it. with the utmoſt knowledge and | 


permit me to lay before you the preſent ſtate of 7 
N. mind. I was reading your Spectator of the 
qt 


| 
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repreſentation. of my preſent condition, for yo 
are to know that I am extremely enamour 
with two young gentlemen who at this tim 
pretend to me. muſt hide nothing wha 
one is aſking advice, therefore I will own to ya 
that I am very amorous, and very covetous.. My 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom ven 
handſome. I can have either of them when 
pleaſe: but when I debate the queſtion in m 
own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear of lo 
Will's eſtate, nor enter upon Will's eſtate, aul 
bid adieu to Tom's perſon. I am very young, 
and yet no one in the world, dear fir” fas the 
main chance more in her head than myſell 
Tom is the gayeſt, the blitheſt creature! He 
dances well, is very civil, and diyerting at il 
hours and feaſons. Oh he is the joy of ny 
eyes! But then again Will is ſo very nch and 
careful of the main. How many pretty dreſe 
does Tom appear in to charm me! But then i 
immediately occurs to me, that a man of hy 
\ circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. . Upon tis 
whole, I have at laſt _— theſe defirs 
of love and avarice, and upon ſtrictly, weigh 
the matter I begin to think I ſhall be covetow 
longer than fond ; therefore-if you have nothing 
to lay to the * I ſhall take Will. Al 
* Vour humble ſervant, 


— 


Bippyv Lovzrzss, 
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Alter rixdtur de land /epe ca - i et 3 ect 
Propugnat nugis armatus: ſcilicet, ut nen 
vic prima fidesP et, uerò quod placet,” ut non 
Acriter — T cg, 77 5 altera /ordet. _ 10 
Ambigitur quid enim gor ſciat, an Docilis plus," 
De 
| bo: oe IRE. wo. xviii. 13. 
On trifles ſome are earneſtly abſurd;  _ _ 
' You'll think the world depends on every word. _.. 
What! is not every mortal free to ſpeak 1 
I'll give my reaſons, though I my neck! 
And what's the queſtion ? If it ſhines, or rain 
Whether 'tis twelve, or fifteen miles to Staines, PITT. 


Every age a man paſſes through, and way 
{life he engages in, has. ſome particular'vice 
r imperfe&tion naturally cleaving to it, which 

will require his niceſt care to avoid. The 

eral weakneſſes to which youth, old age, 
nd manhood are expoſed, have long fince been 
t down by many both of the poets and philo- 
phers; but I do not remember to have met 
ith any author who has treated of thoſe ill 
bits men are ſubject to, not ſo much by 
aſon of their different ages and tempers, as the 
aticular profeſſions or buſineſs in which theß 
ere educated and brought up. 
am the more ſurpriſed to find this ſubject 

little touched on, fince what I am here ſpeak- 
5 of is ſo apparent, as not to eſcape the moſt 
gar obſervation. The buſineſs men are c — 
onverſant in, does not only give a certain caſt 
r turn to their minds, but is very often appa- 


x 
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rent in their outward behaviour, and ſome 
the moſt indifferent actions of their lives, þ 
is this air diffuſing itſelf over the whole mm 
which helps us to find out a perſoy at his fi 
appearance; ſo that the moſt careleſs obſeryy 
fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken. in the carrie 
of a ſeaman, or the gait of a tailor. 
The liberal arts, though they may poſſbh 
have leſs effect on our external mien and behy 
viour, make ſo deep an impreſſion on the mind 
as is very apt to bend it wholly one way. 
The mathematician will take little leſs thai 
demonſtration in the moſt common difcourl 
and the ſchoolman is as great a friend to de 
nition and ſyllogiſms. The phy ſician and dim 
are often heard to dictate in private companit 
with the ſame authority which they exercik 


1 — 


over their patients and diſciples; While the 
lawyer is putting caſes, and raiſing matter i 
diſputation, out of every thing that occurs. 
T may poſſibly ſome time or other animadvet 
more at large on the particular fault each pv! 
feſſion is moſt infected with; but ſhall at preſent 
wholly apply myſelf to the cure of what I ki 
mentioned, namely, that ſpirit of ſtrife. 
contention in the converſations of gentlemen i 


\ 


the long robe: 1 1 e eee 
This is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe ge 
tlemen regarding argument as their own prope 
province, and un often making ready - mon 
of it, think it unſafe to yield 8 
They are ſhewing in common talk how zealoul 
they could defend a cauſe in court, and thereſot 
frequently forget to keep that temper which p 
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abſolutely requiſite to render converſation p lea 
fant and inſtructi ge. „ 
Captain Sentry puſhes this matter ſo far, 
it I have heard him ſay, he has known but 
few pleaders that were tolerable company? 
The captain, who is a man of good ſenſe, 
but dry converſation, was laſt night giving me 
in account of a diſcourſe, in which he bad 
ately been engaged with a young wrangler in 
he law. * I was giving my opinion, ſays 
he captain, without apprehending any debate 
might ariſe from it, of a * beha- 
yiour in a battle that was. fought ſome years 
defore either the Templar or myſelf were born. 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, 
and by reaſoning above a quarter of an hour 


pon a ſubject which I ſaw he underſtood 


jothing of, endeavoured to ſhew me that my 
pinions were ill-grounded. Upon which, 
ays the captain, to avoid any farther conteſts, 
told him, that truly I had not conſidered thoſe 
everal arguments which he had brought againſt 


ne, and that there might be a great deal in 
dem. Ay, but, ſays my antagoniſt, who 
yould not let me eſcape ſo, * there are ſeveral 
ings to be urged in favour of your opinion 

yhich you have omitted; and thereupon. 
Keoun to ſhine On the other ſide of the queſtion. | 
pon this,” ſays the captain, I came over to 
y firſt ſentiments, an wage acquieſced in 
us reaſons: for my ſo doing. Upon which the 
emplar again recovered his former poſture, 

d confuted both himſelf and me a third time. 

-m. e 
o1. III. M 5 


[ 
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reſolved w keep me at ſword's length, and 
never let me wt with him; ſo that I ha 
nothing left but to hold m tongue: and give 
- antagoniſt free Jeave to {mile at his.vidoy, 
o I found, like Hudibras, could thay 
des and Ril confute*.” 

For my own part, I have ever nee 
inns of court as nurſeries of ſtateſmen and lay, 
givers, which makes me often frequent that 
part of the town with great pleaſure. .- 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the ma 
| noted Temple c x Ser I found the whole 
room, "which was full of young ſtudents 
divided into you! parties, each of which ws 
deeply engaged in ſome controv Tee 
8 t of the late miniſtry a 
and defended with great vigour; and ſeven 

preliminaries to the peace were p 

ome, and rejected by others; the demo 
of Dunkirk was ſo eagerly inſiſted on, and 
warmly controverted, as had like to have pw 
duced a challenge. In ſhort, I ohſerved thi 
the deſire = victory, whetted with —＋ little 

dices and intereſt, gen £ 

Ea. 3 to ſuch a heights as nl 
the diſputants inſenfibly conceive an averim 
towards each other, and part with the hight 
diflatisfattion on both ſides. 

The managing an-argument handſomely bein 
ſo nice a point, and what I have ſeen ſow 
few excel in, I ſhall here ſet down a few nut 
on that head, which, among obey out 


+ '® Part 1. cant. x. ver, 6g, 0 
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ve in writing to a young kinſman of mine, 
who had made ſo great a proficiency in the law, 
that he began to plead in company. en 
ſubject that was ſtarted, - 

firing the entire manuſcript by me, I may, 
perhaps, from time to time, publiſh ſuch parts 
of it as I ſhall think re "Wha ber the inſtruction 
of the Britiſh youth. hat ti =y 1 
purpoſe is as een 7 | 


Avoid Ae as nelly as Je. | 
Ito appear eaſy and well-bred: in converſation, 
you may aſſure yourſelf that it requires more 
vit, as well as more good-humour, to im 
han to contradict the notions of another: It 
you are at any time obliged to enter on a 
t, give your reaſons with the utmoſſi 
eſs and modeſty, two thin ago 0 ſcarows 
jail of making an imp on the hears. 
Beſides, if you are neither — nor w 
— by your actions or words, that yo 
full of yourſelf, all will the more 
Joice at your victory. Nay, ſhould ya 
inched in your eee you may make) gur 
etreat with a very ce. You were never 
oſiti ve, and 4 SS 75 to be better informed. 
his has made ſome e the Socratical way | 
{ reaſoning, where while you ſcarce affirm 
thing, you can hardly be caught in an 
urdity ; 2 though 1 you are — 
ouring to bring over er to your opinion, 
lich is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to _— 
ormation from him. * HON 


2 2 
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reaſons, or gives wea 
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In order to keep that temper which is ſodifi. 
cult, and yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you my 
+ pleaſe to conſider, that nothin * be mon 
unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be angry with 
another becauſe he is not of your opinion, The 
intereſts, education, and means by which men 
attain their knowledge, are ſo very different, 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike; 
and he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be.angy 
OG as you with him. Sometimes to keep 
_ yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to alk. your 
_ ſelf fairly, what might have been your: opinion, 
had you all the biaſes of education and intereſt 
your adverſary, may poſſibly have? ut if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you 
may lay down this as an infallible maxim, I 
you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give you 
antagoniſts a greater advantage over you, than 
by falling into a paſſion. ee 
When an argument is over, how mam 
weighty reaſons does a man recollect, which hu 
heat and violence made him utterly forget? 
It is yet more abſurd to be angry with à mn 
becauſe he does not apprehend the force of you 
a ones of his own. 
you argue for reputation, this makes your victaſ 
the eaſier; he is certainly in all reſpects © 
object of your pity, rather than anger; and if be 
cannot e e what you do, you ought to 
thank nature for her favours, who has given 0 
ſo much the clearer underſtanding. 
+». You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, thi 
among your equals no one values your ang 
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which only preys upon its maſter; and perhaps 
you may nd it not very conſiſtent either with . 
prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf when- 

ever you meet with a fool or a knave. ' ©: 

Laſtly, if you propoſe to .yourſelf the true 
end of argument, which is information, 1t may 
be a ſeaſonable check to your paſſion ; for if you 
ſearch purely after truth, it will be almoſt indif- 
ferent to you where you find it. I cannot in 
this place omit an obſervation which I have often 

ade, namely, That nothing procures a man 
more eſteem and leſs envy from the whole com- 
pany, than if he chooſes the part of moderator, 
without engaging directly on either ſide in a 
diſpute. This gives him the character of 
impartial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of 
fitting things to the bottom, ſhewing his judg- - 
ment, and of ſometimes making handſome com- 
pliments to each of the contending parties. 

[ ſhall cloſe this ſubject with giving you one 
zution. When you have fa a victory, do 
ot puſh it too far; it is ſufficient to let the 
ompany and your adverſary fee it is in your 
wer, but that you are too generous to make 
le of it. . | „ 


By Mr. E. Budgell. See Spett. N- 221, and N* 555. X. 
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Ceroe * luporum præda rapacium, 
a 4 a fred quos 2 e 
Fallere et effugere oft triump lux. 
We, like * weak hinds, the brinded wolf provoke, 
And, when retreat is victory,  —_ _ 
Ruſh on, tho ſure to die.  Orviwoun, 
a FILES 4 225208 


THERE is a ſpecies of women, whom I ſhl 
diſtinguiſh by the name of ſalamanders. Now 
a falamander is a kind of heroine in chaſtiy, 
that treads upon fire, and lives in the midftd 
flames without being hurt. A falamande 
knows no diſtinction of ſex in thoſe ſhe col. 
verſes with, grows familiar with a' ſtranger 
firſt fight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited as U 
obſerve whether the perſon ſhe talks to be i 
breeches or petticoats. She admits a male vit- 
tant to her bed-fide, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at picquet, walks with him two a 
three hours by moon-light, and is extreme) 
ſcandalized at the unreaſonableneſs of a huſband 
or the ſeverity of a parent, that would deba 
the ſex from ſuch innocent liberties. You! 
ſalamander is therefore a perpetual declaime 
againſt jealouſy, an admirer of the Frend 
good-breeding, and a great ſtickler for freedo 

* All the editions of Horace read cervi: the 457 
altered it to cervæ to adapt it more peculiarly to the ſubjet d 
this paper. ee. | 1 es 
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5 in converſation. In ſhort, the ſalamander lives 


in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity and innocence. 
Her conſtitution is preſerved in a kind of natural 


temptations, and defies mankind to do their 


worſt. Her chaſtity is engaged in a conſtant 
ordeal, or fiery trial: like good queen Emma, 


1. che pretty innocent walks blindfold _— = 
burning plough-ſhares, without being ſcore 
or finged by x Ln 
It is not therefore for the uſe of the falaman- 


der, whether in a married or fingle ſtate of 
life, that I deſign the following paper; but for 
ſuch females only as are made of fleſh and 
blood, and find themſelves ſubje& to human 
mite. eee eee ee 
As for this part of the fair ſex who are not of 


adviſe them to obſerve a quite different cond 


poſſible what religion calls temptations, and 
the world opportunities. Did they but know 
how many thouſands of their ſex have been 
| gradually betrayed from innocent freedoms to 


ours have begun with flatteries, proteſtations, 
and endearments, but ended with reproaches, 


vn perjury, and perfidiouſneſs; they would ſhun 
end i like death the very firſt approaches of one that | 
edi * Emma was the mother! of king Edward the C feflor, | 


ad being ſuſpected of unchaſtity, was as a trial of her inne: 

cence made to walk hood-winked and bare-foot over nine red- 

hot plough-ſhares. This, which was called the Qrdeal-Trial, 

_ is ſaid to have performed unhurt. See Bayle's Dit. 
Emma. N 


froſt, She wanders what p mean by 


the ſalamander kind, I would moſt Rewer 
uct 


in their behaviour; and to avoid as much as 


ruin and infamy; and how many millions of 


' 
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might lead them into inextricable labyrinths of 
guilt and miſery. I muſt fo far give up the 
cauſe of the male world, as to exhort the femme 
ſex in the language of Chamont in the Orphan; 


< Truſt not to man, we are by nature'falſe, 
Diſſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant:, 

When a man talks of love, with caution truſt him; 

But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceĩve thee. 

I might very much enlarge upon this ſubjed, 
but ſhall conclude it with a ſtory which I lately 
heard from one of our Spaniſh officers, and 

which may ſhew the danger a woman incurs by 
too great familiarities with a male companion, 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtile, 
being a man of more than ordinary prudence, | 
and of a grave compoſed behaviour, determined 
about the fiftieth year of his age to enter upon 
wedlock. In order to make himſelf eaſy in it, 
he caſt his eye upon a young woman wWho had 
nothing to recommend her but her beauty and 
her education, her parents having been reduced 
to great poverty by the wars, which for ſome 
years have laid that whole country waſte, . The 
Caſtilian having made his addreſſes to her and 
married her, they lived together in perfect 

happineſs for ſome time; when at 2 the 
huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him to 
take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where 
a great part of his eſtate lay. The wife loved 
him too tenderly to be left behind him. They 


i f 
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Sos Viz. one of the Engliſh officers who had been employed 
in the war in Spain. : "— P 
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had not been a ſhiphoard above a day, when 
they unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerine 
pirate, who carried the whole company Mfhore,. 5 
wife had the comfort to be unde hne 
maſter; who ſeeing how. dearly th 
another, and gaſped after their lib de 
a moſt exorbitant price for theii 
Caſtilian, though he would rat h 
ſlavery himſelf, than have pag nl 


ttely | 

1 

$ by 

non. 

ſtile, 

NCE, 

ined an eſtate which he himſelf; had ſome pipes | 
12 pf inheriting, formed ſo many delays, that three E 
ior rhole years paſſed away without any thing being 
| ane for the ſetting them at liberty... 
uced There happened to live a French renegado 5 . 
ſome he ſame place where the Caſtilian and his wife 


ere kept priſoners. As this fellow had in him 


12 al the vivacity of his nation, he often enter- , 
felt aned the captives with accounts of his own , 
Fo dventures; to which he ſometimes. added a 
n to n or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, 


o divert them during their confinement. His 

quaintance with the manners of the Algerines, 

nabled him likewiſe to do them ſeveral good 

ffices, The Caſtilian, as he was one day in 
onverſation with this renegado, diſcovered to 


{un the negligence and treachery of his corre 


— — —— “ — — 


maſter would never conſent to his r 
for the 


one who was much dearer to him than his life, 


Saeed that he fliould on n Sinke 
by this uncommon piece of genero 


with. To be 
ated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe wi 
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ſpondent i in Caſtile; and at the ſame-time aſked 
his advice — behave himſelf in tha 
exigeney; he told the renegado, that he 
found it would be impoſſible for him to: rae 
the money, unleſs he himſelf might go over w 
diſpoſe of his eſtate. The renegado, after 


having repreſented to — that his Algerine 


ſuch a pretence, at length contrived a 
aſtilian to make his eſcape'in the habit 
of a feaman. The Caſtilian ſucceeded in his, 
attempt; and having fold his eſtate, . der 
leſt 7 money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and 


determining to periſh with it 2. than loſe 


he returned himſelf in a little veſſel that wa 
ng to Algiers. It is impoſſible to deſeibe 
o e joy he felt upon this occaſion, when he con- 


ſo much loved, and endear himſelf more to he, 


The renegado, during the hu hs abſeece 
ſo infinuated himſelf into the good graces of 
his young wife, and ſo turned her head with 
ſtories of gallantry, that ſhe quickly you 
him the fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever converl 
rief, her mind was quite rm 


taught tolook upon as.a formalold 8 


thy the poſſeſſion of ſo charming a 

She had been inſtructed by the reneg ado hov = 
to manage herſelf upon his arrival; fo that ſhe ag i 
received him with an appearance of the 9 
love and * and at length * to Ns 
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to truſt their common friend the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ran- 
ſom; as not | queſtioning but he would beat 
down the terms of it, and negociate the affair 
more to their advantage than they themſelves 
could do. | The good man admired her pru- 


up, 


conceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but fince I 
cannot, I ſhall 100 _ it in as few words as 
poſſible. The Caſtilian having ſlept longer than 
ordinary the next morning, upon his awaking 
found his wife had left him. He immediately 
roſe and inquired. after her, but was told that 
ſhe was ſeen with the renegado about break of 
day. In a word, her lover having got all things 
ready for their departure, they ſoon made their 
eſcape out of 'the territories of Algiers, carried 
away the n—_—_ and left the Caſtilian in cap- 
tivity; who partly through the cruel treatment 
of the nan ine Us maſter, and 1 e 
through the <= 
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eee amor. i Ons Ef m. 
Love bade me ng oN 6 | 


Tax following | letters 55 item — — luck 


an air of — 2 cannot wee: thy inſert- 
ing of them. 
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* By Addiſon, 4 i — | See ial war 
to N. 7, on Addiſon's ſignatures. 1 


dence, and followed her advice. I wiſh I cd 
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„% TO. 13-000 7 „ie 
TFTanovon you are every where in 
your writings a friend to women, I do no 
remember that you have directly conſidered the 
mercenary practice of men in the choice of 
wives. If you. will pleaſe to employ o 
thoughts upon that ſubject, you — ek 
conceive the miſerable condition many of us are 
in, who not only from the laws of cuſtom and 
modeſty are reſtrained from making any advances 
towards our wiſhes, but are alſo, from the cit. 
cumſtance of fortune, out of all hopes of being 
addreſſed to by thoſe whom we love. Under 
all theſe diſadvantages I: am obliged to apply 
myſelf. to you, and hope I ſhall; prevail vi 
you to print in your very next paper the follow. 
ing letter, which is a declaration of paſſion to 
one who has made ſome faint addrefles to me 
for ſome time. I believe he ardently loves me, 
but the inequality of my fortune makes him 
think he cannot anſwer it to the world, if be 
urſues his deſigns by way of marriage; and! 
. 'oua as he does not want diſcerning, he dil- 
covered me looking at him the other day uns. 
wares in ſucha manner, as has raiſed his hopes of 
gaining me on terms the men call eaſier. But 
my heart was very full on this occaſion, and 
if you know what love and honour are, yu 
will pardon, me that I uſe no farther argument 
with you, but haſten to my letter to him, whom 
I call Oroondates*; becauſe if I do not lv | 


A celebrated name in mademoiſelle Scudderyn inen 
French romance of The Grand Cyrus, ck. P. 
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. Gall look like romance; and if I am regarded: 
boa ſhall receive a pair of gloves at my wedding, 
in ent to you under the name of Statir. 
0 ro OROONDATES. s. 
of * SI, 99! aff ode oo SW... 
u Arx very much perplexity in 
ih myſelf, and revolving how to acquaint you 
are with my own ſentiments, and expoſtiilate with 
nd ou concerning yours, I have choſen this way; 
Ces b which means I can be at once revealed to 
u- you, or if you pleaſe, lie concealed. If 1 do 


not within few days find the effect which 1 


thing but what may be moſt to your adyan- 
age, as a man of the world. And I will lay 


Al buried in oblivion. But alas! what am I going 
1 to do, when I am about to tell you that I love 
u. WH you? But after I have done ſo, I am to affure 
| to you, that with all the paſſion which ever entered 
me a tender heart, I know I can baniſh' you from 
Ne, my ſight for ever, when I am convinced that 
um you have no inclinations towards me but to my 
be diſhonour. But alas! fir, why ſhould yo 
ai icrifice the real and effential happineſs of life 
li- o the opinion of a world, that moves upon no 
Na other foundation but profeſſed error and preju- 
3 of dice? You all can obſerve that riches alone 
but BN do not make you happy, and yet give up every | 
n thing elſe when it ſtands in competition' with 
a "iches. Since the world is ſo bad, that religion 
Mts is left to us ſilly women, and you men act 
” generally upon principles of profit and pleaſure, 
* 

4 


hope from this, the whole affair ſhall be 


| will talk to you without arguing from any 
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before you the ſtate of the caſe, ſupp 
had it in your power to make'me 
| 4 vote wife, and hope to convince. 
you that the latter is more for your intereſt, and 

will contribute more to your pleaſure. 
We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, an 
ou were now in expectation of the roaching 
rvning wherem — to meet N be cu · 
rĩed to what convenient corner of the town you 
thought fit, to conſummate all ' which you 
. wanton imagination has promiſed to you in p 
_ poſſeſſion of one who is in the bloom of youth, 
and in the reputation of innocence. You would 
ſoon have enough of me, as I am l ea 

, gay, and airy, When 
and all the promiſes it made ifelf Ph 
whore is now the innocence which charmed 
you? The firſt hour you are alone, you vil 
find that the pleaſure of a debauchee is only tha 
of a deſtroyer. He blaſts all the fruit he taſtes; 
where the brute has been devourin 3 
is nothing left worthy the reliſh of 

Reaſon reſumes her place after e 
cloyed; and I am with the utmoſt diſtreſs and 
confuſion, to behold myſelf the cauſe of uneal 
reflections to you, to be viſited by ſtealth, and 
dwell for the future with the two companions 
the moſt unfit for each other in the 
litude and guilt. -I will not infiſt upon the 
ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould paſs our —＋ In, 
nor run over the little ſhort ſaatches of frelt 
air, and free commerce, which all people 
be ſatisfied with, whoſe actions will not bet 
examination, but leave them to your' reflection, 
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who have ſeen of that life, of which I have but 


2 mere idea. | 143 ve 1k DA Aft S201 3354 6 
« On the other hand, if you can be ſo good 
and generous as to make me your wife, you 
may promiſe yourſelf all the obedience and 
tenderneſs with which gratitude can inſpire a a 
vituous woman. Whatever gratifications you 
may promiſe yourſelf from an agreeable perſon. 
whatever compliances- from an eaſy temper, 
whatever pan e e a Kuen friendſhip. 
may expect as the d your generoſi ty. 
What - preſent' in your ill view you promiſe 
yourſelf from me, wall be followed with diſtaſte 
and ſatiety; but the tranſports of a virtuous love 
are the leaſt part of its happineſs. The rap- 
tures of innocent paſſion are but like lightning 
ta the day, they rather interrupt than advance 
the pleaſure of it. How happy then is that life 
to be, where the higheſt pleaſures of ſenſe are 
Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural 
requeſt of taking me in direct terms. I know 


the haughty daughter of a man who can give 
jou ſuitably to your fortune. But if you weigh 


to you in partnerſhip of your fortune, and 
expects an 1 wall chus!6f her who | 
enters your houſe as honoured: and obliged by 
that NN whoun of the two will you 

chooſe? You, perhaps, | will think fit to ſpend 
day abroad in the common entertainments of 
men of ſenſe and fortune; ſhe will think herſelf 
l uſed in that abſence, and contrive at home 


this 
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there ſtands between me and that happineſs, 


the attendance and behaviour of her who comes 


1 - — mu = * I "4 
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which you make in the world. She is in al 


things to have a regard to the fortune which 
ſhe brought you, I to the fortune to which you 
introduced me. The commerce between you 
two will eternally have the air of a bargin, 
between us of a friendſhip: joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind wiſhes attend 
my benefactor when he leaves it. Aſk yourſeſ 
how would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever tbe 
pleaſure of having laid an immediate obligation 
on a grateful mind? Such will be your caſe with 
me. In the other marriage you will live in 
' conſtant compariſon of benefits; and never knoy 
the happineſs of conferring or feceiving any. 
It may be you will, after all, act rather in 
the prudential 1 according to the ſenſe d 
the ordinary world. I know not what I think 
or ſay, when that melancholy reflection comes 
upon me; but ſhall only add more, that it is i 
your power to make me your grateful wife, but 
never your abandoned miſtreſss. [ 


; 4 
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By Steele, See final notes to Ne 6, and Ne g84/0 
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2 lane, OR. 18. The Albion Queens, « 
The Death of Mary Q. of Scotland. Elizabeth, Mn 

Knight; Mary, Mrs. Oldfield ; D. of Norfolk Mr. Wis 

Morton, Mr. Mills; Cecil, Mr. Elrington; Davilon, M. 

Booth; Gifford; Mr. Keene; and Douglas, Miſs Shervon: 
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Friday, October 19, 1911. 


Vincit amor puri Vine, An. vi. dag. 
The nobleſt motive is the public good. 
a 1 N OE: 3 ft "4 


Taz ambition of princes. is many times 
2s hurtful to themſelves as to their people. 
This cannot be doubted of ſuch as prove 
unfortunate in their wars, but it is often true 
too of thoſe who. are celebrated for their 
ſucceſſes. If a fevere view were to be taken 
of their conduct, if the profit and loſs by their 
wars could be juſtly balanced, it would be rarely 
my that the conqueſt is ſufficient to repay the 
coſt, ty a, 5 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
of my correſpondents, I took this hint from 
that of Philarithmus*; which has turned my 
preſent thoughts upon political arithmetic, an 
art of greater uſe than entertainment. My 
friend has offered an Eſſay towards proving that 
wis XIV. with all his In ns is not 


CY 


aſter of more people than at t « beginning of 
us wars, nay that for every fubject he h d | 

W<quired, he Lad loft three that were his inhe- 

ance, If Philarithmus is not miſtaken in his 


' See N. 180.—The letter there figned Phiſarthmius, was 
ten by the author of this ſpeculation. The writer 
ea! eee himſelf, Mr. 


tnry Martyn was famous for his ſkill in political arith- 
ric, See Guard, M. gs, and Sek. N. 555, rite on 


Vor. III. - N FR 98 
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calculations, Lewis muſt have been impo- 
veriſhed by his- ambition. 
The prince for the public good has à ſove. 

* properly in every private perſon's eſtate; 
and conſequently his riches muſt increaſe or 
decreaſe in proportion to the number and riches 
of his ſubjects. For example; if ſword or 
peſtilence ſhould deſtroy all the people of this 
metropolis, (God forbid there ſhould be roon 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition! but if this ſhould be the 
| caſe) the queen muſt needs loſe a great part of 
her revenue, or at leaſt, what is fc? al 
the city, muſt increaſe the burden upon the reſt 
of her ſubjects. Perhaps the inhabitants her 
are not above a tenth part of the whole; ye 
as they are better fed, and clothed, and lodged, 
than her other ſubjects, the cuſtoms and exciſes 
upon their conſumption, the impoſts upon their 
houſes, and other taxes, do very probably make 
a fifth part of the whole revenue of the crown. 
But this is not all; the conſumption of the cit 
takes off a great part of the fruits of the whole 
ifland; and as it pays ſuch a proportion of the 
rent or yearly value of the lands in the-county, 
ſo it is the cauſe of paying ſuch a proportion d 
taxes upon thoſe lands. The loſs, then of ſuch 
a people muſt needs be ſenſible to the prince 
and viſible to the whole King. SY Sas 
On we other hand, if it ſhould —— Gol 
to drop from heaven a new people equal in nun: 
ber — riches to the cit af be read) 
to think their exciſes, cuſtoms,” and houſe-r 
would raiſe as great a revenue to the crown ® 
would be loſt in the former caſe. And a the 
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onſumption of this new body would be a new 
market for the fruits of the country, all the lands, 
ſpecially thoſe moſt adjacent, would riſe in 
their yearly value, and pay greater yearly taxes 
o the publick. The gain in this caſe would 
te as ſenſible as the former los. 
Whatſoever is aſſeſſed upon the general, is 
eyied upon individuals. It were worth the 
while then to conſider what is paid by, or by 
eans of, the meaneſt ſubjects, in order to com- 
ute the value of every ſubject to the prince. 

For my own part, I ſhould believe that ſeven · 
Wizhths of the people are without property in 
hemſelves or the heads of their. families, and 


S 
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nord to work for their daily bread; and that 
ed, t this ſort there are ſeven millions in the 
ſes hole iſland of Great-Britain: and yet one 
eit ould imagine that ſeven-eighths of the whole 
abe People ſhould conſume at leaſt three-fourths of 


e whole fruits of the country. If this is the 
aſe, the ſubjects without property pay three 
urths of the rents, and Lan ab. enable 
de landed men to pay three-fourths of their 
nes. Now if ſo great a part of the land-tax 
ere to be divided by ſeven millions, it would 
mount to more than three ſhillings to every 
ad. And thus as the poor are the cauſe, 
thout which the rich could not pay this tax, 


Gol en the pooreſt ſubje& is upon this account, 
um: "th three ſhillings yearly. to the prince. 

Again; one would imagine the conſumption 
rent ſeven-eighths of the whole people ſhould pay 
n 3" ©-thirds of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. And 


this ſum too ſhould be diyided by ſeven mil- 
1 Na 
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lions, viz. the number of poor people, it would 


amount to more than ſeven ſhillings to evey 
head: and therefore with this and the forme 


_ every ſubject, without 
of | his lob 8 labour, is wo 
pany illings yearly to the ſovereign. Zo much 
then the queen loſes with every one of he 
old, and gains with every" one of der der 
ſubjects. 
When I was got into this way * hinkin 
I 1 grew 8 of the argument, 
was juſt preparing to write a letter d 
—— to a — of parliament, for opening 
the freedom of our towns and trades, for taki 
away all manner of diſtinctiong between th 


natives and foreigners, for repealing our law 
of pariſh ſettlements, and removing every othe 


obſtacle to the increaſe of the people. But al { 


ſoon as I had ram with what ur 
eloquence my fellow-labourers had — 
the miſchief of felling the birth-right of Bn 


tons for a ſhillings, of ſpoiling the pure Brit 
blood 4 mixtures, of 2 
Dafa languages and religions, and d 
letting in ſtrangers to eat the bread out _ ; 
mout of our own le, I became fo hi 


as to let my project fall to the ground, 
e 


7 * 


of ps 


_ This is an.iroitat altaficw in assi 
nents that had been urged in the 1708, ai 
brought in for the naturalization of foreign prateſtants; vi 
hows account of the odium raiſed againſt 1 it 04 1 
_ 


# 
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As I have always at heart the public good, ſo 


am ever contri ving ſ 


chemes to promote it; 
and I think I may without vanity pretend to 
have contrived ſome as wiſe as any of the caſtle- 
builders. I had no ſooner given up my former 
project, but my head was, preſently full of 
draining fens and matſhes, banking out the ſea, 
it is thought/impraCticable to in the people 
to the land, I fell immediately to conſider how 
much would-be gained to the prince by increaſ- 
ing the land to the people. 00. )”) 
If the ſame omnipotent power which made 
the world, ſhould at this time raiſe out of the 
xean, and join to Great- Britain an equal extent 
pf land, with equal buildings, corn, cattle and 
ther conveniencies and neceſſaries of life, but 
Wo men, women, nor children, I ſhould hardly 
xlieve this would add either to the riches of 
e people, or revenue of the prince; for ſince 
he preſent buildings are ſufficient for all the 
nhabitants, if any of them ſhould forſake the 
Id to inhabit the new part of the iſland, the 
creaſe of houſe-rent in this would be attended 
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my 
— 


zeſides, we have ſuch a ſufficiency of corn and 
attle, that we give bounties to our neighbours | 
take what exceeds of the former off our hands, 
nd we will not ſuffer, any of the latter to be 
ported upon us by our fellow-ſubjects; and 
Ir the remaining product of the country, tis 
ready equal to all our markets. But if all 
iſe things ſhould be doubled to the ſame 
Myers, the owners muſt be glad with half their 


rer 


. 2 
— —  — 
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ith at leaſt an equal decreaſe of it in the other. 


owners will get rid of them at any rate;' raths 


* 


preſent prices, the landlords: with half their 
preſent rents; and thus by fo great an enlarge. 
ment of the country, the rents in the whole 
would not | increaſe, nor the taxes t0 the 
public. Kn n eee e Fer Daft E 
On the contrary, I ſhould believe they 


be very much diminiſhed; for as the and ir 
only valuable for ts. fruits, and theſe e il 
periſhable, and for the moſt part muſt either be 
uſed within the year, or periſh without uſe, the 


than they ſhould waſte in their poſſeſſion: ſo 
that it is probable the annual production of thoſ 
periſhable things, even of the tenth part al 
them, beyond all poſſibility of uſe, will reduce 
one half of their value. It ſeems to be. forthi 
reaſon that our neighbour merchants who 
ingroſs all the ſpices, and know how. great 
quantity is equal to the demand, deſtroy all tht 
exceeds. it. It were natural then to think that 
the annual production of twice as much as cat 
be uſed, muſt reduce all to an eighth pan d 
their preſent prices; and thus this extendel 
iſland would not exceed „ ts 
_ preſent value, or pay more than one-fourth pat 
of the preſent tax. PEEL aw 
| It is generally obſerved, that in countries d 
the greateſt plenty there is the pooreſt living 
like the ſchoolman's aſs in one of my ſpecul- 
tionsi, the people almoſt ſtarve between tu 
meals. The truth is, the poor, which are ti 
bulk of a nation, work only that they may lie 


V 8cilicet, the Dutch. i 
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| all ſaved and broug 


and if with two days labour they can get 
wretched ſubſiſtencèe, they will hardly b 
brought to work the other four. But then with 
the wages of two days they can neither pay 
ſuch prices for their proviſions, nor ſuch exciſes 
to the go · 22 as eto 
That paradox therefore in old Heſiod, .wAtov 
gulcu war reg, or, half is more than the whole“, 
is very applicable to the preſent caſe; ſince 
nothing is more true in political arithmetic, 
than that the ſame people with half a country 
is more valuable than with the Whole, Ibegin 
to think there was nothing abſurd in { W, 
Petty, when he fancied if all the highlands. of 
Scotland and the whole kingdom of Ireland 
were ſunk in the ocean, ſo that the people were 
e * late ares 
reat Britain; nay, though they, were to be 
reimburſed the — . their e body 
of the people, yet both the ſovereign and the 
ſubjects in general would be enriched hy the 
very loſs. K we bo 3h > rs) OD MIRTOQITED 5 -20 93 of} 4 
If the people only make the riches, the father 
of ten children is a; greater benefactor, to his 
country, than he who has added to it 10000 ares 
of land, and no people. It is certain Lewis 
has joined vaſt tracts of land to his dominiong: 
but if Philarithmus ſays true, that he is not 
now maſter of ſo many ſubjects as before; we 
may then account for his not being able to bring 
luch mighty armies into the field, and for their 
being neither ſo well fed, nor clothed, nor paid 


See motto of Ne 195, written perhaps by the author of 
this paper, Mr. H. Martyn; | * 5. Ak 2 5 10 „ DHA 
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as formerly. The wen is plain, Lewis mug 
needs me been i nat only by his loſ 
- OD mw gr + acquiſition o pM a 
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et, reli 1 
wee. ane ee n Ail Cel. 


an man ſhould" be teligious, not ot ſuperſtitious, | 


BA 1211 11 
45 Ir is of dhe lan en * 
ons of à child With d. evotion, ch fem 
es: in a mind that has received an early tine. 
ture of it. Though it may ſeem extinguiſhel 
for a While the care of the work, the heat 
of youth, or the allurements of vice; | 
breaks out and diſcovers itfelf "uni as ſoon as 
aiſcretion, confideration, age, or misfortunes 
bave ht the man to mſelf. The fire 
may be covered and — but ennnot be 
intirely quenched and ſmothere. 
A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, wine 
without devotion, is à cold, lifeleſt, infpid 
condition of virtue; and is rather de be filed 
philoſophy chan religion: Devotion opens the 
mind to great conceptions, and fills it with more 
ſublime ideas than any that are to be met with 
in the moſt exalted frience; and gt the ſam 


Aa ne 
1 See 8 


and Ne 180, let. Pbila- 
rithmus. The f Wied can only be ufed here as a | 
editorial mark, merely to denote, that wich ch ro 


ing the real author, or for Thatever reaſon, the 
wanſcribed by Steele; moſt probably at his friend's 74 
requeſt. See Ne 324, _ RT 
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time warms e _ foul mode than 
ſenſual pleafure. 1 bp 
It has been * N e dat 
man is more diſtin 122 from the animal 
rorld by devotion an by reaſon, as ſeveral 
brute creatures diſcover in their actions. ſome- 
thing like a faint glimmering of „ thoug 
they betray 1 of their 
the leaſt affinity 
of the 
mind i digi — | 
Whol the foul to fly to ſome ſu 
ccour in d and diſ 
o an inviſible fuperintendent 
don receiving am -extraord i | 
peed good fortune, the acts — n 
nion with which the thoughts of men are ſo 
ronderfully tranſported in meditating upon the 
livine 3 — | | 
f all the nations under heaven in the great arti- 
bat adoration, plainty ſhew- that devotion ar 
vious warſhip muſt be the effect of tradition 
m ſome firſt founder of mankind, or that it 
5 conformable to the natural lig bt of reaſon, | 
hat it proceeds from — = | 
i the ſoul itielf. For my part, I 10 | 
theſe to be the concurrent caules :\ burwhic | 
ver of them ſhall be aſſigned as | 
f divine worſhip, it — ene —— a 
preme Being as the firſt author of it. 
| may take ſorae other opportunity of con- 
dering thoſe particular forms and methods of 
votion which Are taught us by Chriftianity ; 
enn, n errors even 


be 
m 
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ed 
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ly 
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\ this divine principle may ſometimes lead u 
when it is not moderated by that right real 
which was given us ee guide of all ou 

: actions. } fen 311!) Sich i 
The two great one into which a miluba 
devotion may betray. us, are enthuſiaſm an 
ay rſtition. 1 1G Gf HITEZ»B 92311 * : 
There is not a more melancholy object 40 
a man Who gas his head turned with à xeligio 

enthuſiaſm. A perſon that is crazedythoug | 
with pride or e is a ſight very morttyung 

to human nature: but when the diſtemper aiſs 
from any indiſcreet fervours of devdtion, u 
too intenſe an application of the mind to in 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſſion i 

more particular manner. 1 
dearn this leſſon from it, that inc devotia 
itſelf (which one would be apt to thtink/co 
not be too warm) wy diſorder the mind; wnkk 
its heats: are tem with caution and pv 
dence, we ſhould be particularly careful to key 
our reaſon as cool as woſüble, — 
_ in all parts of Iife againſt theinfluence: 

pa ſſion, imagination, and conſtitution- 

| 8 when it does not lie unde th 
check reaſon; is v t to degenerate im 

enthuſiaſm. When 7 Ws 2 finds herſelf 1 
much inflamed with her devotions, ſhe-4s f 
much inclined to think they, are not of her om 
kindling, but blown up by ſomething dine 
within her. If ſhe indulges this . 
far, and humours the — paſſion, be 
laſt flings herſelf into imaginary rapture 2 
ecſtaſies; and when. once the fancies bed 


wor, THESPECTATOR 585 
under the influence of a divine impulſe, it is 
no wonder if ſhe flig ghts human ordinances, and 


5 
8 
— 


2 


o efuſes to comply” With any eſtabliſhed form of 
"rc ligion, as thinking ay et directed by ©xrch 

taken ſuperior uide?: ? Ct; 151. If 43120313 : CLE], 

1/and As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs ul Gebeten. 


ſuperſtition is the exceſs not only of devotion, 
but of religion in general, according to an old 
heathen ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gellius “, 

« Religentem 9 ortet, relgigſum 12 59 * A 
man ſhould be rel gious, not ſupe po For | 
as the author tells us, Nigidius obere, 


MN —_— 8-3 


— k 

— 3 
3 
* 


3 


, a this paſſage, that the Latin words which ter- 
0 ü minate in %% generally” imply vicious cha- 
n cicters, and the having of any 2 te an 
vere exceſs. 2 191963 ,. 163453 HIRCGTIO 6 

dun An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an "obſtinats 
coul clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid cour- 
ma er. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in it of mad- 
aui neſs, ſuperſtition! of folly. Moſt of the ſets 
hoo that fall hort of the chureh of d have in 
at them ſtrong tinctures of enthufiaſm, as the 


Roman catholic: xelipion is one hu overgre own 
body of childiſh aud! idle dope lens. wh 

The Roman catholic church - ſeems indeed 
irecoverably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd 
dreſs or behaviour be introdueèd in the world, 
it will ſoon be found out and diſcarded. On 
the contrary, * a habit or ceremony, though 
never ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary 
in the church, Ricks in it for ever. A Gothic 
biſhop perhaps thought it proper to 128 ſuch 


9 Noftes Atticze, 8 iv. cap. 9. 
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2 form in ſuch. particular ſhoes, or.fli 
ki tal A re be very decent Kad 
2 part of public devotions were pet . 2 
e On his head, and a croſier in 
this a brother Vandal, as wiſe as — 
adds an antic dreſs, which he conceived wolli 
allude very aptly to ſuch 94 Taps myſteries, til 
ſn egrorn the Whole office pers oo 
an SD . g oc 1 
Their 4 fre — vs and income 
nience of the ceremonies; but in of reſom. 
ing, perhaps add others, which they think mon 
ſignificant, and which take poſſeſſion in the 
fame manner, and are never to he driven out 
after they have been once admitted, I lan 
ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where fr 
two hours together, he was buſied;in putting « 
or off his different accoutrements, ad 


the Noting 8 he was to act in them. 
is. ſo glorious in the eyes of m- 

and ornamental to human nature, ſetting 

— _= infinite advantages which ariſefromit, 
as a ſtrong, ſteady, maſculine piety; butentis- 
ſiaſm an d' ſuperſtition, are the weakneſſes d 


e. reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcomm ani 
deriſion of infidels, an Kane us even below * 
. 
0 ma upon a8 
1 . — but becauſe 
reflections on that ſubject would be of no 5 
an Engliſh reader, —__ not enlarge upon it. 


» By Addifon, fup oſed 1 to be dated London... PS 1 
ad om Note on Addifon's ſignatures _ 


r 
8 


"Ne 202. "Monday, "October nx: 1 70 7 


Ser km wil Bir, en pe = 
1 Hor. 1 Ep. nol. 253. 


Tho ten times 8 "WE" ES you'll frequent view 
Thoſe, who with ne rags will anne vou. P. 


Tar other day: as I 
law a tice- 
wie" 2 an inſtant, u 
ſome word of provocation, throw off his 
and perriwig, elench his ft, and firike the 
fellow a ſlap on the face; at the fame time 
calling him raſcal; and — him he was = 


gentleman's fon. The 
it ſeems, bound to a blackfi ; and the —— — 


e 


during the combat, was full of his boy's praifes ; 
and as he called to him to play with his hand 
and foot, and throw in his head, be made all 
u who _—_ —_ him of his pa 2 
aring the d ri 
could truſt — — or As 1 am 
generally in the theory of mankind, I could 
not but make my reffections upon the ſudden 
popularity which was raiſed about the lad; and 
perhaps with my friend Tacitus, fell into obſer- 
rations upon it, which were too great for the 
occaſion; or ande this 


Ds a FEeEATSES, 


_— 
— 


the young blackſmith's being a gentleman was, 
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paſſed along the fireet, I 
diſputing with * 


aroſe about payment for — work done about 
acoach, near which they fought. His maſter, 


favour to 
cauſes which had nothing to towards it. But 


k 
; 
k 
. * 
* . 4 
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methought, what created him good-will from 
his preſent equality with the mob about hin. 
Add to this, chat he was not ſo much a gentle. 
man, as not, at the ſame time that he called 
himſelf ſuch, to uſe as rough methods for hi 
defence 'as his antagoniſt. The advantage of 
his having good friends, as his maſter expreſſed 
it, was not lazily urged; but he ſhewed himſelf 
ſuperior to the coachman in the perſonal qual: 
ties: of courage and activity, to: confirm that of 
his being well allied, before his birth was «f 
any ſervice to him. berg Hr TT of Hi Te | 
If one might moralize from this ſilly Rory, 
a man would ſay, that whatever advantages of 
fortune, birth, or any other good, m_ pol- 
ſeſs above the reſt of the world, they ſhould 
ſhew collateral eminencies beſides thoſe diſtine- 
tions; or thoſe diſtinctions will avail only to 
keep up common decencies and ceremotiies, 
and not to preſerve a real place of favour or 
eſteem in the opinion and common ſenſe of ther 
fellow- creatures. e e 1:13 af} „ 
The folly of people's procedure, in imagin- 
ing that nothing more is neceſſary than property 
and ſuperior circumſtances to 1 them in 
diſtinction, appears in no way ſo much as. 
the domeſtic part of life. It is ordinary to feed 
their humours into unnatural excreſcences, if | 
may ſo ſpeak, and make their whole being 
way ward and uneaſy condition, for want of tht 
obvious reflection that all parts of human lik 
is a commerce. It is not only paying wages! 
and giving commands, that conſtitutes à matte 
of a family; but prudence, equal behaviou 


fron With readineſs to protect and cheriſh them, is 
hin, hat intitles a man to that character in their 


ntle. ery hearts and ſentiments. It is pleaſant 
alel N vough to obſerve, that men expect from their 

r his ependents, from their ſole motive of fear, all 
e of Wiſh: good effects which a liberal education, and 


Avent fortune; and every other advantage, 


ali. ve his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober and chaſte, 
t of er no other reaſons but the terror of loſing his 
s of Wftcr's favour ;- when all the laws divine and 
| Suman cannot keep him whom he ſerves within 
ory; Wounds, with relation to any one of thoſe virtues. 


ut both in great and ordinary affairs, all ſupe- 
ority, which is not founded on merit and 


ud WF'ictue, is ſupported only by artifice and ſtrata- 
nc- en. Thus you ſee flatterers are the agents in 
to 


families of humouriſts, and thoſe who _ 
hemſelves by any thing but reaſon. Make- 
bates, diſtant relations, poor kinſmen, and indi- 

gent followers, are the fry which ſupport the 
economy of an 3 rich man. He 

s eternally whiſpered with intelligence of who 

are true or falſe to him in matters of no conſe- 
quence, and he maintains twenty friends to 
defend him againſt the inſinuations of one who a 
would perhaps cheat him of an old coat. 


S S F 8 


11 I ſhall not enter into farther {; tion upon 
bis ſubject at preſent, but think the following 
he letters and petition are made up of proper ſen- 
fe ments — 2 16} gik am 
8,% 3 ͤ BO] Salt Pha 

f bs 7 


=. p 
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I. Mr. SpECTATOR,. 


C r lin 

verned by. one ſhe calls. her friend; io 

o familiar an one, that ſhe takes hr ark 
a0 ſe her without being called to it, and me 
her uneaſy with all — her. Pray, fir, k 
Ke 4 i keg give us ſome remarks. upon.volunty 
— and let thefe people know that 
give any body advice, * to that perſa 


I am your betters. 1 as Near 1 
you can. L iſturbe 1 
of families, Mrs. Taperty, who is always vii i 

| Ing, and putting in a way, as they al b 
it. If you can make her ſtay. at home one evi ! 

, you will be a general benefaRor of all th t 


ies women in town, and particularly to 

| friend, 
USAN- Cone 
Ms | 


E 3 and Jive with a ua 
of thoſe men, each of whos is ſaid to be ont 
| 2 — e ee d _— — 
t IS pailionate. to ioc 
them, that hy who is en and fakes 
care to command his haſtineſs, does more ii 
to his friends and ſervants in one half bes 
than whole years can atone for. This mand 
of mine, who is the beſt man alive in comm 
fame, diſobliges ſomebody every 1 Ives} 
and ſtrikes me for the next thing I 
he is out of humour at it. If theſe gentien%J 


knew that they do all the miſchief that we 


Tour wrongs 
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done in converſation, they would reform; and 
[ who have been à Spectator of gentlemen at 
inner for many years, have ſeen that-indiſcre«; 


Lor does ten times more miſchief than ill- -. 
ature, nn — ho [this better than 

3 Your abuſ; humble ſervant. 
An em onde Srl. Tuomas Sxor v. f ; 


2 fh 
0 bir SPECTATOR ot . 

2 txt Som 10 ο⁰ on 916 25iGt nit 
Mbit of John Ste wurd, Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers. 
in behalf of themſelues and their relations; 
belonging to and diſperſed in the ſeveral 
ſervices of moſt of hey reat families within 
the eities of Loodan and Weſtminſtara Fo} 
1 01.) eee blyow voy 1803 Sq 
Sheweth,; b102;Jo:2r0tioq {ls 05 lin 
Tur an many of thedamilies in 
hich your petitioners live and. are ęmployed, 
he ſeveral heads of them are wholly unac- 
uinted- with What is buſineſs, and are very 
tle judges when, they are well or ill uſed by 
your ſaid petitioners. _ 
That for want of ſuch in in their own 
fairs, and by indulgence of their own lazineſs 
dd pride, they continually keep about them 
"an miſchievous animals called ſpies. 
That whenever a ſpy is entertained, the 
a ry that houſe is from chat moment 

ed. g * 
That ſpies never give an account of good | 
ices, but repreſent our mirth and freedom by 


v words, wantonneſs apd en . 
ol. UI. 
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Fu 6 e in all families ee 27e 

es, re is a general Jau «Wil. 
2 clan e N 

That the-maſters-and-miſtreſſes-of ful 
houfes live in continual fuſpician of: their inge. 
nuous and true ſervants, | and are given up to 
the management of thoſe who are falſe and 
perfidious. Ps ad ON 

c =_ ſuch maſters REY midreſſes who enter- 
tain ſpies, are no longer more than cypher i in 
al J n families ; and that we your' petitioner 
are with" great diſdain obliged to p 
reſpect, and SIT REBT naintenance it 
fuch þ ſpice: eee bas of ee 


pray, that you woull repreſent the * 
miſes to all perſons of condition 3 and jon 
petitioners, as in duty: hound, ſhall 
| * K an e &c. 1 12002 q WON 
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2755 nne 
1 _ if 1 yet may clade; ger wth) 
NY { lon, Ocoee we Hom ſhame. 2 

confirm ; bt remove * wel 
ende lodge of a fabers lov. 72 * 'P. 


Tuzns is alooſe tribe of Sor tu have 
pt yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the 
corners of this great city, in order to ſeduce 
ich unfortunate females as fall into their 
ralks. Theſe abandoned profligates ' raiſe 
p ide in every quarter of the town, and 
ery often, for a valuable conſideratiom, father 
t upon the church warden. this means 
= are ſeveral married men _ — — — 
anily in moſt of the pariſhes o an 
eſtminſter, and LI bachelors w. are 
ndone by a charge of children. 
When a man once gives himſelf this liberty 
f preying at large, and living upon the com- 
on, he finds 15 much game in a 1 
ty, that it is ſurprifing to conſider the num- | 
rs which he e 3 We fee 
ny a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, that 
wh lay his claim to the jus trium 4 57 85 
e privileges which were eee 
man laws — ſuch as were Hess 
lden. Nay, I have heard a rake, who was 


t quite five and twenty, declare himſelf the 
O 2 


2256 #FHE'SPEETATOR. +«N*26, 
father of a ſeventh ſon, and ve ent 
determine to breed him up a ey 7 
ſhort; the town is full of theſe' yourip Atriarch 
not to mention ſeveral battered beaus, who 
like heedleſs ſpendthriſts that ſ nander dun 
their eſtates before they are ma of then, 
have raiſed up their Whole ſtock of *childre 
_— — 1.21 1 5 6, Borg Ml'l 

I muſt not here br ae articular whim of 
an impudent libertine, that had a little ſihatter- 
ing of heraldry; and oberg og the gene- 
alogies' of great families: were often drawn 1 


in the ſhape of trees, hade taken 1 fat 9 * 
diſpoſe of his own illegitimate iſſue in aifigue ver 
of „ kind: rat mannes 114. whi 
181 4 arb A. "uh len An 
big lat has Mila tempur of iigins '''!. 91111 1 WY fatis 
Exit ad culum — e ef v1 VICK 
Lem. novas aner _—_ Dum. | they 
-'ViRGe 1 on ſons 

* And in wont e ths Maden odge f. lure 
Wirh happy fruit advancing to che ſkies: ' i ore 
The mother plant admires che — a in 
eee een eg % N 
ff 33 N U 1 XY _ adm 
7 rd: 1 4 f The 
"The bag ohis wess ans nach 4th hi poet 
own name, Will Maple. Out of the ſide of ü whic 
rew a large barren branch, inſcribed May may. 
Maple, the name of his unhappy wife. and | 
head was adorned with five huge boughs: O (mit! 
the bottom of the firſt: was Written in capitl Who 
characters Kate: Cole, who branched out into In a 
three ſprigs. VIZ. William. Richard, | 11 & th 


IN. 


— 


ES EDRA : 
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Rebecca. Sal Twiford gave birth to another 
bough that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom, Wall 
and Frank. The Third arm of the tree 
only a ſingle infant on it, with a ſpace. lor 
a ſecond, the from whom it pr Ng 
king near- -her time when the authon 0 this 
ingenious device into his head. - The two other 
great boughs were very plentifully loader wit 
fruit of the ſame kind; beſides which there 
were many ornamental branches that did not 
bear. In ſhort, a more flouriſhing, aer 
came out of the heralds office. 
What makes this ) generation. of vermin ſo 
very prolific, is the indefatigable diligence, with 
which they apply themſelves to their 125 5 


A man does not made mn more watchin 
fatigues in a campaign, than in the — — of a 


vicious amour. As it is ſaid of ſome: men, that 


they make their buſineſs their pleaſure, .theſe 
ſons of darkneſs may be ſaid to —— their pleas 
lure their buſineſs. They might conquer their 
corrupt 5 wich PLE the Fan re 
i in gratify in m. 

Nor is 2 of theſe men leſs to be 
admired than their induſtry. and - vigilance, 
There is a fragment. of Apollodorus the comic 
poet (who was contemporary with Menander) 
which is full of humour, as follows: Thou 
mayeſt ſhut up th doors, ſays he, with bars 
add bolts. It will be impoſſible for the black» 
ſmith to make them ſo faſt, but a cat and 2 

vhore-maſter will find a 1 throug h . 


v that of a libidinous nn. c dee 


12 


- 


THE srECTATOI Was, 


| a puniſhment for this inf. 
f propaga wits, it ſhould be to ſend 
them, alter the ſecond or third: offences; into ow 
American colonies; in order to / thoſe 
parts of her majeſty's dominions there is 
a want of inhabitants,” and, in the phraſe of 
Diogenes, to plant men. Some evtititic: 
punſſh this crime with death; but I think ſuch 
a baniſhment would be ſufficient, and migh 
turn this generative faculty to the adyaritg of 
the public. Ne 
In the mean time, until theſe gene may 
be thus diſpoſed of, I would earneſtly exhor 
them to take care of thoſe unfortunate creatures 
whom they have brought into the world by 
theſe indirect methods, and to give their ſpur- 
ous children ſuch an education as may render 
them more virtuous than their parents. Thi 
is the beſt atonement they can malte for ther 
oven crimes, and indeed the only method tht 
is left them to repair their paſt miſcarriages. 
I would likewiſe defire them to” conſider, 
whether they are not bound in common buns 
nity, as well as by all the obligations of religion 
and nature, to make ſome proviſton for 
whom they have not only given life to, but 
entailed upon them, though very unreaſonad), 
a degree of ſhame and Eforace, And here 
cannot but take notice of thoſe depraved notion 
which prevail among us, and which muſt have 
taken riſe from our natural inclination to fawou 
a vice to which we are ſo very prone, mine; 
that baſtardy and cuckoldom ſhould be looks! 
upon as reproaches; and that the _ 


= WS F 5 
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in it, I am his ſott, but thy misförtutie Is; 
ſhane 6wn the ds His iſſue, I beitit illegitimate; | 


EE a 4 


A 
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which is only duk to Jewtdhelt und falſehood; 
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hould fall in ſe whttaſctiable a inanner upen | 

the perſons WO ire inndtent. | 
| have been inſerifibly © prey ith | this | 

diſcourſe by thE' fo] letter; 3 is 

dawn up With ſach & Irit of * * 

queſtion not but the whiter of it 

his cafe 4 ad ns gh, 


81R, 


1 Alu she ef webe pet i $6 
the general opinion of the world are * coutited | 


both infamous and unhapp ; 20 | k 
My father is a ver iet ma in this 


kingdom, and orie who betts cotifiderable offices 
That I dare riot call Him father, nor he without 


and therefore dex ived of that endedfitig tender- 
neſs and unparalleled ſatisfuction which a | 
man finds 1 0 love attd ANG of A 
parent, Neither have 1 the opportutiities to. 
render him tlie duties of a Torr, he 1 45 | 
always carried Himſelf at ſo vaſt à diffanice, 
vitt ſuch ſttperiotity towards the, that 25 lol 
uſe J wack, contracted a timorduſttefs WR — 
before him, which Hitiders me from — - 
ny own neceffities, and giving him to under- | 
e inconveniencies Ta | 


It is my misfortune to — 0 neither 
bred a ſcholar, a ſoldies, not to any. kind: of 
buſineſs, which renders me intirely uncapable of 
. PO for myſelf without his aſſiſt- 

ace; and _ creates a 3 uneaſineſs i in 


L 

if 

U 

i 
5 
N 

K 


very faint aſſurances. of doing any this 


look upon myſelf otherwiſe than as a-monſter, 
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my mind. fearing I ſhall in time want btead 
my father, if L may ſo call him, giving fr but 

me, 
.* 5, T have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a gen- 
tleman, and it would be very hard op me to 
labour for my living. Lam in continual anxiey 
for my future fortune, and under a great — 
pineſs in loſing the ſweet 3 and 
friendly advice of my parents; ſo that I cannot 


oe 


. 


ange ſprung up in nature, which. ever one i 
med to own. _ the 
l am thou bt to be.» anus of Gn that 
arts, and by the continual reading what you i othe 
us offered the world, become an admirer le 
thereof, which has drawn me to make thi plac 
confeſſion; at the ſame time * ing, if any ente 
thing herein ſhall touch you with a ſk inſe 
Fx a you would then allow me the fayour ſeen 
our opinion. thereupon ; as alſo, what 44 ro 
8 unlawfully born, may claim of the man's not 
MANO, who e me, and how. far. in * N 
gene 


1 
* 1 3 
* : * 


Si 2? 1 : #5 
oF ; f ied Tour admirer, fe [ 
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wo 


"on rata ph Mey 
WES tubricus 


WET 0a. 000 


Her Reg bd e ing fo ae. 5 = 
u 


« 


Her winning coyneſs fires my ſo 771 


I feel a ſtrangs delight. 1 „ nen i 


1 am not at all diſp leaſed that I am ee 
the courier of love, HF that the diſtreſſed in 
that paſſion, convey their complaints to each 
her by my means. The following letters have 
ktely come to my hands, and ſhall have their 
place with great willingneſs. _ As to the reader 5 
entertainment, he will, 1 hope, forgive the 
jnſerting ſuch particulars as to him may perhap $ 
ſeem frivolous, but are to the perſons * halt 0 
wrote them of the hig heſt conſ equence. Iſh 
not trouble you with The prefaces, ane ih : 


A AS F 


* 


28 & 


— S. . 


— 


Rad Ao... xc. | 


nd apologies made to me before each epi 
hen it was defired to be inſerted; bur 
general they tell me, that the perſons to whom 
i are addreſſed have intimations, by phraſes 
ad alluſions in them, from whence they came. 


rA 


TRE word, 


ſou, gives you, who under nd CN as 
The Ti Porugueſe 3 Saudades ( re inaccurately writs 
£ Sothades) gnifies, the moſt 

ent deſires for ſomething abſent, accompanied with a ſoli- 
tude and anxious . which cannot t be expreſſed by ane 


4 7 1 - 0 * 
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| — image of the tender regard I * for 
VT ng The, Spectator's late letter from Statin' 
| me the hint to uſe the fame method of 
myſelf to you. I am not affronted 
ign your late behaviour diſcovered yo 
had in your addreſſes to me; but I impute it u 
-- the * ene + 4 of 1 125 rather than you 

ult. As I aim at nothing 
E Nis being yours, I am —_ to be 
any fi . 


gore me 
at the defi 


S fa 


| to your name, your fortune, or an 
| your wife on! it expect to make in 


| | provided my ommerce with you is not to 4 


mine. I am Ken you 


duty, as well as my inclination, to ffu 


e to aim at, 


readieſt wa 7 to pall you with an © 


you woul 


Tenho Sau 


b- abſent from my e cotthitry, &e.! 
| F N. 199 . Let. 1, IT letter ts Of 


B guilty one. refign gay dreſs, the roms 
of viſits, squipa pig bak 7 Lal, and dperis, fot 
that one ſatisfactio you for erer 


1 0 pol 


conceal the ofil cauſe of triumph Which. 1 a 
know in this life. 1 wifh only to by it my 


happineſs. If this has not the effect this 1 
you are to underſtand that [ 


had a mind to bs rid of you, and took the 
fer of what 


never defiſt purſuing while 7. 
received ill alage. Be a true man; be m lun 


words in any other lan ge. Saudade, the diftionarts 
* figmifica, Fin Mmo ſenlimiento del bien anſente, com 3 
Pofſeerlo.”—Henee the word Saudades comprehends eve) 
good wiſh: and Muitas Saudades js the higheſt wiſh and can, 
pliment that can be paid to another. So if a perſo 
to be melanchol $f is aſked * What ails himz if he anſve 
\dades,; it is under Mood te wean, 1 ad unter 
moſt refined torment for the abſence of my Joves of for br 


more 


itrioull 


n is ob 


Lis S445, - 


viel THE $PREFATOR ws) 
while you doubt me, and neglect me when ye 


hink 1 love vou. I defy you to find out What 
is your preſent circumſtance with the; _ : 


125 le can keep this ſuſpence, Gn] a 
: 1 Un 7 admired 9114 160 
Brin. | 


Mapa, 1 
. a ſtate of WENT a 
man is in, when the. very imperfections of a 
woman he loves turn into excellencies and 
advantages. | I do aſſure you, 1 am very much 
afraid o ventutin upon you. I now like you 
in ſpite of my reaſon, and think it an ill circum- 
ſtance to owe one's 42 to nothing but 
nfatuation. I can fee you ogle all the youn _ 
fellows who look at you, and ſets your | 
wander after new conqueſts every 1 yo 
ue in a public place; and yet there is ſuch 
beauty in all your looks and geſtures, that 1 
cannot but admire you in the very act of endea- - 
vouring to gain the hearts of others. My con- 
dition is the ſame with that of the lover in the 
Way of the World :. I have ſtudied your faults 
ſo long, that they are become as familiar to me, 
and I like them as well as I do my own. Look 
o it, madam, and confider whether you think 
this gay behaviour will appear to me as amiable 
*hen an huſband, as it does now to me a lover. 
ings are ſo far advanced, that we muſt pro- 
ed; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 
vill be becoming in me to es ſtill 2 


: By Congreve. ger aft i i. ſe. 9. 
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lover, but not in you to be ſtill my / miſtreſs 
Gaiety in the matrimonial life is | 
ex, but exceptionable in the other,.., As.you 
| improve t theſe little hints, you will aſcertain th 
wh or uneafineſs of, 
2 Madam, your moſt obedient, 
Moſt n ſervant, 
en 
25 o Sin, wn 
"OT. Warn 7 fat at the wine 5 
at the other end of the room by my couſin, 
ſaw you catch me looking at you. Since you 
have the ſecret at laſt, which I am ſure you 
ſhould never have known but by ,inadvertenc, 
what my eyes ſaid was true. But it is too ſoa 
To confirm it with my hand, ther no 
ende my name. 4 


E42 * SO... 8 
1 4 . 
8 1 1 4 * * 
3 5. f 
4 5 


« en 10 En, „ 
155015 Mann were oth gentlema 
nearer, 450 I know no neceſſity you were unde 
to take up that flippant creature 's fan laſt night 
but you ſhall never e a ſtick of mine ma, 
con as TEE 28 of 

Fo N rain 


8 To Colonel Bella in Speis 


BsxronkzE this can reach FR 2640 
huſbands and the fondeſt lover, thoſe tende 


2 The een to who this N is tet 
believed to be col. n at the time wu w py 
firſt publiſhed. | 


' 
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names will be of no more cbmcern to me. 
The DTT in N vert 
dates of your honour and Guty, left ine, k 
increaſed upon me; and Tam acquainted't 
phyſicians I cannot live a week loriget 
this time my ſpirits fail me; and it js'the arde 
love I have for you that carries me beyond im 
irengt and enables me to tell "yu; 1 
painful thing in thie proſpect of d 


you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, nb 
pe folly ro e 255 55 1 7 
away my laſt hours in reffection upon the hap 
pineſs we have lived in together; and in ſorro 
that it is ſo ſoon to have ant end. This ig 
fnilty which I hope is ſo far from ctimipal 
that methinks there is a kind of piety in bein 
ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ffate v 
is the inſtitution of heaven, and in which we 
have lived according to its laws. As we know 
no more of the next life, but that it will be an 
rappy one to the good, and miſerable to the 
ed, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves 


— 
2 3 2 — eh 


Kass 


vic 
at leaſt to alleviate the difficulty of reſignin 2 
this being, in imagining. that we ſhall have? 
ſenſe of what paſſes below, and may poſſibly 
te employed in guiding the ſteps'of thoſe with 
whom we walked with innocence when mortal? 
Why may not I hope to go on in my wſudl 
work, and, though unknown to you, be aſſiſtant 
n all the conflicts of your mind? Give me leave 
to ſay to you, O beſt of men, that I cannot 
gure to myſelf a greater happineſs than in ſuch 


85 — f 
| N 7 
of; 
eee * fe 
dent 


pn VT 
nuſt part with you. But let it be a comfort 


n employment. To be preſent at all the 


} 


ern; ta wh — lifp is 1 


er ſlumber to thy eyelids in d 
a feyar, to cover thy beloved face —— 
| tthe, to go with thee angel ines. 
80 e af wund or ben pain her | hav lng 
17 7 thee when Nt ory 
_ thee, my dear, are the bel yi which! 
Dee n, But ice 
n got 2 der my _ ſont. ds 
the ſtrong agopies of mind. I, 
whey, form 42.8 


ek che grief you wi in 
wake + tu Ing of _—— 
wi wu well 8 9 this, becaul 


the b perſon. for bom you hn 
17 you. 5 l; + ok My laſt LY 
t Lam my expire in . or vou. 10 
5 ee e Boer 08 IS 45 
Wb nn ,r { 


re: &; "EET 11 
1 0 * + 4 A 8 44 , * "ag BE.” 1 

% 10 MI! HJ — 5 5 . . # 7 N 31 s : x ? } x © 3 1 
| 6 


5 7 "Din Het nas den area 
| Deluded by a ſeeming excellence. 


28 Me 

[Wann 1 wet with any wan e. 
that is not generally known, in T 
its doing — I draw it at length, and 
it up as a ſcarecrow; by ae ae 
only make an example of the Were 
it belongs, but give warning to all her m 


= S. tranſcribed. never 


# 
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ſubjects, that they raay ot ſuffer by: is. The, 

hange ; the : allufiog,, 1 have marked, pur | 
22 of the haals and quickſapds; of: = 
and gl ſon 


paws .emplayed 
boſs whic 


; in q 
in onder ig 
3 
dam is integtion t I publiſh the 
ing letter, cs nen e 
1s NUTR #411 we . LNG 2301; 21198 
en 206, 36011. 22500 vor Mo A 
Mr. SPBOPATOR, | 3 10! 7 TOY H 
1-414 5 48 none of you yur tonne 
„„ 
than thoſe which are deſigned for the improves 
nee ee ES 
core our unreaſonable fears and ſuperſtitions} 
lin y e e | 
for equipage, in your fifteenth; our love of 
puppet ows, in your hing-firſt our notions 
beauty, in your thirty-third; our inclination 
| 10 romances, in your thirty-ſeventh; our 
E for French 1 in your forty-fifth 
' manhood and part al, i your Ah. 
ry op ahi 0 os $1 1f 
X - ven z Our evi 5 
hundred and Liver IH our 5. ran 


combs, in your hundred and fifty. fburth, und 
hundred and fit een lend av Ws ny; over the . 


EEE 


»-— x6 
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down your works. At the ſame tie m 


there is a ſort of proſtitutes im the lowenipait d 


would be a doing of juſtice to ſeveral Women 


woman, who. having paſſed her youth in a 


' 
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to us the -extravagancies we are often! giily o 
in thae particular; You have fallen upon oy 

*þ „ 1 31 of.a i i , : 
patches in your fiftieth; and eighty-Heſt; ow 
Seenot in your ninety-eighth;" aut fins, 
your hundred and ſecondʒ our riding Habit, u 
yout hundred and fourth; aur Hoe peter 
in your hundred and twenty-ſevenchg beſide 4 
great many little blemiſhies which you'hay 
touched upon in your ſeveral other pape 
in thoſe many letters that are ſcattered ap and 


own: that the campliments you paſſ'our ſex ar 
innumerable. and that "thols) very fault;which 
you repreſent in us, are neither blagkslnthens 
ſelves, nor as you own, univerſalbaneng u. 
But, ſir, it is plain that cheſe diſcourſes 

pu 


are caleulated for none but the faſhionable y 
df womanking, and for the uſe of whi 
are rather indiſereet than vicious gu fi 


eur ſex, Who are 4 ſcandal to uss and 
well deſerve to fall under your denne 
ä — 
tines; but, as your remarks, on ſome pan ali 


virtue and honour, whoſe reputations; ſuffer 
—— the public ſore accounts of this natuꝶ 
you this letter, by the behaviour of an ur 
ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now obe d | 
thoſe who. gain their livelihood by eue 
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206. IH 
others that are younger than theniſel ves, and 
by eſtabliſhing à criminal commerce between 
the two ſexes.” Among ſeveral of her artiſices 
to get money, ſhe requen ly perſuades a vain 8 
young fellow, that ſuch a woman of quality; 
x ſuch à ce toaſt, entertains a ſecret 
paſſion for him, and wants nothing but an oppor- 
unity of revealing it. Nay, ſhe has gone ſo far 
to write letters in the name of a woman off 
joure, to borrow: money of one of theſe fooliſh 
doderigo's v, Which ſhe has afterwards appro- 


rated to her on uſe; In the mean time, the 
ady under obligations to him, who ſcarce. knew - 
is name; and wondered at her ingratitude 
hen he has. been with her, that ſhe has not 
wed the favour; though at the ſame time he 
7 e honour. to put het in : 
ind of it. 6572307» 5 nt e 
man who has vanity; enough to give credit to 
lations of this nature, ſhe turns him to a very, 
od account by repeating praiſes that were 
ver uttered, and delivering meſſages that were 
er ſent.” As the houſe. of this ſhameleſs. 
ature is frequented by [ſeveral ' foreigners; I 


SESEERSE 


S 


SEES 


Ft; 
* x, 
« 


- -S } 
* 


14 
. 


CIT 


en raiſes money. The' foreigner ſighs after 
me Britiſh beauty, whom he only knows by 
e; upon which ſhe promiſes, if he can be 
et, to procure him a meeting. The ſtranger, 

"ſhed at his good fortune, gives her a preſent, 
king 0 the) dee maine in eee 
ol. HI. V 83 


we heard of another artifice, out of which ſhe | 47 


| 
N 
! 


UU— — —éäůͤa e 


Are arro oy. — 
———ů DOES) ne Ou a w- 60 


be expoſed: from the pulpit. 
1 puerto: lady, mae thee this fun 
from London into my pariſh for the bene 
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nk eos time is introduced to: ſomt ima t 
purveyor 1 her repreſentatives upon his dur \ 
fion, of. fome of the fineſt ladies in the kingdom, 
By this means, as L am informed; it ib u mn 
enough to meet with a German cowunt in Gori I in 
countries, that fhall make his baaths' ob favour d- 
he has received from women of the "highet pe 
ranks, and the moſt unblemiſhed characten, fa 
Now, fir, what fafety is there fos' woman WI fo 
ed as it when by = oye Nag prod- N gr 
tuted as it were ro — * ot; q 
; woman; as 2 ninth He 
book of Drydew's, Wan 1 i e e ber 
coward, becauſe the pha which on 


in his likenefs ran away from Turns? Yo a 
may depend upon 


What 1 relata to, 0 bei mu 
mattet of fact, and the practice of me da var 
one of theſe female pandars. If you print tui ins 
letter, E may give you ſome facthes regs 
* vicious Jaco women. 

| rat $1 "WE bumble kj, 


1 2315 AER aueh, 10. exp 
Verte Was 
1 hall) add two ar: letters on 4 N 
ubjedts to fill up my e 1 = 
16 01 

M. Se ECTATOR, | 13 ltd 1 ” 
 *Famac 9 oa, 
you wilk lend me your aſſiſtance in * f We 
ſome little indecencies which caring W that 


En SS ESSES EET © 
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the air, as ſhe ſays, ap eve Sunday at 
church with many gane e . 
o the great aftoniſhirent of m Congregation F 
But what gives us the moſt © ffence is, her 
theatrical mannet of fit glüg the pfalitis: She 
introduces above fifty titan ag = the Hun- 
dredth_pſalt; an and” hilft we begin“ All 
people in the old fofemfg tune of cur pe- 
fathers, ſhe in 4 quite different Rey fits divi- 
ſons on the vowels, and adorns them With the 
traces of N colin: if the meets 4 0 «t cke*” ox 


1 46, ” which are frequent in the ' thetre of 


Hopkins and Sterahild, ky, are certa [Ak to m 
*y quaveriig them alf A minute after 
ſorne ſprightly airs of the opera. 

1 tn very far fröm being an enemy fo — 
muſic; but fear this abuſe of it may make my 
pariſh ridiculous, who already look on the ſing- 
ing pfalms as an entertainment, and not part of _ 
their devotion: beſides, I am apprehenſive that 
the infection may ſpread ; for ſquire gquee kum, 
who by his voice feems (if 1 may uſe the 
expreſſion) to be cut out for an Italian fliger, 
vas laſt Sunday ractiſing the ſame airs. 

' know the lady's Sritciples, ant} that-ſhe 
on pleat the tojeration, Whieh (ag he farities) = 

lows her nonconformity in this Fan's 
but I beg of you to acquaint her/ that f 2 —— 0 
plalms in a different tune from the feſt ef the 
congregation, is a _ ak ſchiſm not tolerated ” 
that act. 

I am, * 
Your very humble ſervant, 
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1 « Mr. SPECTATOR, e ee TIO 
EL. fe your paper agen aid 


you preſcribe to us a rule o g 


drinking, « t of 
ſir William Temple, in the following words: 
«« The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my 
friends, the third for good-humour, and Fl 
fourth for mine enemies.” Wi % is Nha 
muſt know, that I have read this your yo Re 


in a club whereof I am a mem 

prefident told us there was SN N 3 in ede 
the print, and that the word Glaſs ſhould be the 
Bottle; and therefore has ordered me to inſom te 
you of this miſtake, and to deſire you to publih che 
the following erratum: In the paper of Satu- the 
day, Octob. 13, col. 3, line 11, for * * renc 
read. bottle. 1 nati 


"3 * 
10 


1 


Gion, 4d it e from Ln See final 
note pc Ne 3343 and N- 7. note on n $\ ſignature n 


PLA years, Philaſter, or Love lies a looting Mie 
by Mr. Wilks; Bellario, by Miſs Sherborn ; 
eene; Arethuſa, Mrs. = Pharamoad; Mr. 
| Dion, Mr. Mills; Citizens, Meſſrs. Bullock, Pac, 
Norris, Leigh, Burkhead, and Spiller. Farce, The Comer 
Wake. Hob, MY * Boge re. KI 
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8: FE ICAL; © TIF ER 
vl 5 E on. 3 0⁴ mi 

f that do h themſelves IN Arlt 
3 eee he . en To REEG . 
„ | | 

ur Turkx is a call upor "mankind to be and 
in WW cfeem thoſe who ſet a moderate p! | 

be WW their on merit; and ſelf: denial is frequently 
m attended with unexpected dleſſin s, which in 
iſh de end abundantly recompenſe uch loſſes as 
ur- de modeſt ſeem! to ſuffer in the ordinary oocur- 
„races of life. The curious tell us, a determi- 


nation in dur fa vour or to our difatvantage is 
made upon our firſt appearance, even before 
they know any thing of bur characters, 


alpect. A man; they ſay, wears the picture 


fes are ſpectacles to his, Who looks at him to 
ad his heart. But though that Way of mifing 


n opinion of thoſe We behold in public is ver 


Me. 
be; Wl lacious,' certain it is, that thoſe, who by 
2 It words and Actibns take as much wa : 


temlelves,” as they can'bur barely deniand ig 


heir account leſſen every days * 


{ either, one will find lofles, che otlier . 
hich he has not ſtock by! him to make er 
ere therefore a 1 rule, to keep * fires, 


„ 11 G 
1 A _ $15 2.4.4 * Is 1 * 


rom the intimations men gather from oh | 


0 
his mind in his eountenance; and one ES 


ſtrict ſcrutiny of e find 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


s fortune; if either of them live to the height 


— 
1 ep hs 
7 * 


your words and actions, within the 
obſerve your friends have 7 | 
if it Yo! in a 9 8 Cal EET 


80 a Hime 


manner, of delivering all his. 


conv of if. 6. ware, A e to goneral M 
Rrong: defire af applauſe which he * 


aud therefore n by 
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regard you 


convei 


e 


jm, Th 9 75 oem thy jd ba 
75 — and he that might bye GE 
li e's eyfl in a rale wag 2 
Hou * is "0 log 
£ what he really bad before, but 
I, things. do, which are: or. ines 


eine divided. 1 « Gti UH 125 
Ml. 
9 


ing inimitably 


unforcad and) 


every labile 
yerfe with him, ſee that 
ale to. hin, or the kind: 
fay to him, would fall 1h 


lth 
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they have for his merit; their refections tun 

onl A has of ithimſelf., 
2 go atnong the women, and behold 

Guan trip into a rbom with that theatrical 


— of her charms, Mirtilla with chat 
larity in het motion, Chlos with ſuch 

— familiarity Corinna with ſuch a 
and Roxana with ſuch a demand 


0 in the great gravity of her entrance? 
nd all the ſex; who underſtand them 
Lives _ act naturally,” wait only for their: 


abſence, to tell you that all theſe ladies would 
impoſe Hed * nr ant each of them 
arty in their behaviour e of fo 


much more thun they ſhould Fat rune 


they loſe what would otherwiſe be gi 
| remember the laſt time I fa 


. with thb afar chpdin 
in making the murderer form fears to/himfelf 


from the moderation of the prince while: hfe 
Mae going to take away. He f 2 
ang: He bore his faculties ſo meekly.;* and 
j wy OI from thence, that all divine tald 
r would join © avenge his death; 
ot dad made ſuch an abſtinent uſe of dominon. 
WO is in a — 's 3 to do to advu,˖,jzd 
pF pc om oy; arid fofbeats, is {6 
e igniaſf 2 d of Mel, a 
will 440 s de; kis portion in — 
who ated with gentleneſs in proſperity!” : 
| The great officer cho foregoes 9 
* take to Himfelf, and refiourices all 


tal regards to» his on perſon in danger, 


s fo far the merit of a „nn all hi 


f 


ſtances to part with. But if there were no ſuck 


choice, and not reſigned 


tbe world, (by his exemption: from the inchant. 
are to him uncommon benefits and ne acqui- 


ſitions. Health is not eaten up With care, not 
. pleaſure: interrupted, b. envy. It is not to him Owe | 


_ reflecting that he hopes he is as happy as bim. 
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honours and glories are unenvied;cfor-ſhiring 


the common fate with the ſame-1frankneſs/ u ben 


they do, who have no ſuch endearingicineum- 


conſiderations as the | 
denial has upon the ſenſe of other men'towards 
us, it is of all qualities the moſt deſirable: for 
the agreeable diſpoſition in which it places our 
on minds. I cannot tell what better to-day of 
it, than that it is the very contrary; df ambition; 
and that modeſty allays all e paſſions and 
inquietudes to which that vice expoſes us He ih co 
that is moderate in his wiſhes from re an I 
e Water , 

or diſappointment, doubles all the ures 01 

his 112. The air, the ſeaſon, a ſun-· ſhiny dar. 5 
or a fair proſpect, are inſtances of happinels, . 
and that which he enjoys in common With han 


good effect which. ſelf. 


ments by which all the world-.ate.;hewitched) 


of any conlſ; uence-w hat this man is famed tor, | Pulloc 
or ſor what the other is preferred. He οW¶VtW̃ e 
there is in ſuch a place an uninterrupted walk: WW: 

he can meet in ſuch a company an agteeabt 
converſation. He has no emulation; be is 90 


look at a proſperous man, with a pleaſure u 
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Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, _— 
uence, but no ambitious proſpects - — urſue 
vith theſe advantages; therefore to the ordinary 
orld he is perhaps thought to want ſpirit, but 
"wn among his friends to have a mind of the 
voſt conſummate greatneſs,” He wants no. 
um's admiration, is in no need of Fa His 
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2 


is com ions. are. A 
civil and well-natured: 


o occaſion for ſuperfluity "herein | or jollity 


n company, in a word, for any thing extraor- 
to adminiſter deli ht to him. Want of 
xejudice, and commanc f appetite, are, the 
aly, that be in all pics meets With more 
it, more ood cheer, and more g e 
han is neceſſary to make him a mſelf with 
leaſure and Teen. Vin r e its 550 * . 
'B (PPAR: Ser Ne s, AP, oY: ad 
+ This 1 Sh noe er 1 
hnſon, Mr . Smith; Mr. Mills; 'Prettyman,o Mr. 3 
well; Volſcius, Mr. Cibber; two Kin N Fig lord, 
ullock and Bowen; Gent. Viher, r. Pi man; | 
hyſiciat, Mr. Croſs; 28 Thimble, 15 e 8 
ir, Johnſon; Pallas Mr. Bullock and 
0 Speck. in e 121303 7 K 5 2 gies +1 | 
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fame; ow ughts u 


bk moſt refined heathen; 


of it (when drawn together out of the i 
and digreſſions) as follows: 


| was gang. io his devotions, and obſerving 


reaſon to be thoughtful on that occaſion, ſinct 
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12 Sorrel 3 Og enters 2.31 152 OT a 


0 4 = 
N 20% 2 Ictober 2 4 . N 
CCC 4 3 * 


r — rh 


am et Cangem gi dignoſcere þ 3 
Met 15 2 reg 2 a, | 2 ig 
Ene is nebul * e 


Look row E bebte 247, how few w Ob 
© Know thelf own good, or knowing ines ne 17 


11 my _ Site ge 

. ee . 
hat Were ro 1 0 
on this tubjea, * 
are repreſented in Plato's dialogue” on Pra) 
intitled Alcibiades the Second, which wy . 
gave occaſion to Juvenal's terith ſatite,” andi 
the ſecond ſatire 1 1 as the laſt of ll 


mall ere thew 


155 W * r Es 17. 951 80 
ae Socrates and Aleibiadeas 


Socrates meeting his pupil ET. as1 


es to fixed upon the earth with g* 
ſeriouſneſs and attention, tells him, that he þ 


" Ne 201. | 


ble far a man to bring down vile 


malt by His oon 
ns lich the g Aa by him 
petitions, might turn to 'his deſtruction. 
bis, ſays be m. not only When a 
un prays ay what he knows is miſchievous in 
; own nature, as Oedipus implored the gods 
ſow difſenſion- between his ſons j but whey 
r prays for what he believes would be for his 
pod, and againſt what he believes would be to 


aſt neceflaci happen 
i bidet with — 


, he allcs ee he a wouli 
* e eee pleaſed and ſatisfied if chat 
od, to whom he wat ing to addreſs NN 
wuld promiſe to maleb red the ſovereign: of 
T Abeibiades anſwers; | that e. 
houlc look upon fuch a promi ! 
he bergen favour that oould be beſtowed 2 
Socrates theiv aſks him, if after receiy Wy 
is great, fawout ho Would be contented te lo 
s life? Or if he would receive it, though h 
« ſure he ſhould make an ili ufe oft? To 
t os Alxibiades anſwers in e 


as] Socrates then ſhews: him, from the 
ng li pte of others, how;theſ mi — 415 ery pro- 
pre 100 wy effects of \ſuch a b 8 
hel that uted pieces of 7 
ince tha of — 45 procuring the higheſt 


nſequences; which nevertheleſs, fays he, men 


EE 
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and that n 5 
in anſwer to : 


is detriment: Thie the © philoſopher ſhows. * 
among us, — gat | 


Mt in a government;/are ſubject to thelikefatal 
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ardently deſire,” and would not fail to pu 

if they thought their prayers miglit be effec 
for the obtaining of them. 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, ithat of 
2 moſt apparent bleſſings in this life a 
obnoxious to ſuch dreadful conſequences, a 
that no man knows what in its event wou 
prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe; he te 
Alcibiades after what manner he oughto pry 2 
In the firſt place, he recommends to him, 1 
the model of his devotions, à ſhort per wid 
a Greek poet compoſed for the uſe of De 

in the following words: O Jupiter gen 
thoſe things which: ain Low for us / 
they are ſuch things as we Who 8 
things. as we do not fort, and:remove fron 


us thoſe things Dre are burifal, though thy 


are ſuch things as we pray for.. 40% 4 
Je In the. ſonond place; Wie 
ſuch things e for him, the fl 
him, that it is abſolutel/ necaſſirꝶ 40 a; 
himſelf to the ſtuch of true wiſdom and 
the knowledge of that Which is N 7000, 
and the moſt. ſuitable to the excellen roof | 
Date, 1 219498 ELMO, of} 1 . 4: 
In the third. and laſt place he(info 

that the beſt methods he could mate 

draw down bleſſings upon himſelf; And tor 0 
his prayers acceptable, would be to live in 
eonſtant practice of his duty towards the go 
and towards men. Under this head he e 
much recommends a form of prayer! ie 3 06 
demonians make uſe of, pager they petit 
the.gods, + 40 its * things fol 


they were virtuous.” + Uniden this head Jike- 
iſe he gives a very remarkable account of- an L 
ele to the following purpoſe. : 5 
when the Athenians in the war with, * . 
cedemonians received many defeats. both by 
2 and land, they ſent a meſſage aa age 
Jupiter Ammon, to aſk: the reaſon wh | 
rho erected ſo many temples to the gods, — 
: * them with ſuch coſtly N why 
y who had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and 
companied them with ſuch pomps and cere-. 
vnies; in ſhort, why they who had lain. ſo 
any hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs 
ceſsful than the Lacedemonians, who fell 
ſhort of them in all theſe particulars? To 
is, ſays he, the oracle made the following 
ply: * I am better pleaſed with the prayers 
the Lacedemonians, than with all the o la. 
ns of the Greeks. As this prayer implie 
ic encouraged: virtue. in thoſe who- wats - |. 
e philoſop her eeds to ſhew how the moſt 
ious man might be devout, ſo far as victims 
uld make him, but that his offerings were 
zarded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions 
e He likewiſe quotes on this 


5 ſays, that the ſcent of the Trojan 
Tl 


inds; but that it was not acc ih Pam and to the 
as, = were RE with riam and. uy 
peop E. 


l Iliad vill 548, &c. Vid. oe . 


| 
[ 


caſion two verſes out of Homerb, in which 


es were carried up to heaven by the 


1 — Dn” be removed before yoit are abl 


\ 
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The condlufion of this dialogue is y 
fematkable. Socrates having deterfed Alen i 
from the prayers and facrifice Which he 
going to offer, by ſetting forth che abou 
mentioned difficulfics of performing that 
as he ought; adds theſe werds, We taſk tht 
— wait until ſuch time as we may leur ho 

we ought to delia ve ourſelves towards the god 
and towards men.. But when will ther 
come, ſays Aleibiades, and who iv it thit vi 
inſtruct us? for I would Fain ſee this win, u | 
ever he is. It is one, fa s S6trates; * will 
takes care of you; but as ore? tells ths, t 
Minerva — de the miſt from Piomede 
_ on migh of lainly diſcover ' both g6ds ul 

rktiefs that hangs upon 5 


difcertt what is good, and what is evil. 
him remove from my mind, fays "Alcibiad 
« the darknefs and what elfe he pleaſes, I. 
determined to refuſe nothing he thall order th 
_ Whoever he is, ſo that I may bevone the bet 
hy he : OA remaming part of this dg 
| + there is ſermething 1 15 
oe — think Soerates hinte 
when he ſpoke of this divine tencher vir = 
to come into the world, did not he I dt! 
Himſelf was in this refpect as muck a leſb, f 
In as great diſtreſs as the reſt of thankihd. | 
Some learned men look upon this ecncld 
as a prediction of our Saviour, or aCleafti 


5 Socrates, like the high- prieſta, - prop 7 
© Thad vi 127. ws Caiaphas, Joby xl Lid 
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knowingly, and pointed atthat Divine Teacher 


m. However that may be, we find that this 


x it was ſuitable to the AN 
lature, to ſend a perſon into the world whe 
ould inſtruct mankind in the diities of rehgions 
xd, in particular, teach them how to pray ©... 


is reflection, That the great Founder of our 
lizion, as well by his own example, as in the 
m of prayer which he taught his diſciples *, 
7 2 22 to t n which the 
oht of nature geſted to this gr 
hr bid indlrthed ee 8 
tent of this duty, as well as of all others. 
e directed them to the proper object of adora- 


e above-mentioned, to apply themſelves to 
Wn in their dokins, rkhouetie ntati 
| to worſhip. him in ſpirit and in truth. As 


Lacedemonians in their form of prayen 


lored the im general 


n particular that our offences may be 
ren, as we forgive thoſe of others,” If we 
ein into the ſecond rule which Socrates has 
| eicribed, namely, that we ſhould apply oun- 
res to the knowledge of ſuch things as ave 


ſt for us, this too is explained at large in the 


bebe tines of the goſpel, Where we are taught in 


9 * Mat. vi. 9, Ke. Luke ai... 


ho was. to oe into the world: ſome ages aftes 


e philoſopher ſaw, by: the light of reaſen. 
1 goodneſs of the Divine 


Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſ- 


phile- 
n, and taught them, according to the third 
w or oftentation, 
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which appear as bleſſings in the eye of i 
things as bleſſings, which to the generality 


which is preſcribed to us we only 
happineſs which is our chief good, 
end of our exiſtence; when we petition | 


mine what is really ſuch. If we look into i 
_ firſt of Socrates his? rules of prayer, in wit 


dhe ancient poet, we find that form not onl 
comprehended, but __ much improved in in l 


that his will may be — which is of ch fm 
moſt ignominious of deaths, Nevertheleis u 
my will, but thine be done f.. This comprene 
_ tive petition is the moſt humble, as well 
| moſt prudent, that can be offered up from t 


Being wills nothing but what is for our gout 


note to No 334+ on L: and Ne 7, 1 


ſeveral inſtances to regard thoſe things as curſe 
world; 2 on the contrary,” to eſteem tboſ 


mankind appear as curſes. Thus in the fon 


—.— w 


Supreme Being for the coming of kind ngdon 
being ſolicitous for no other t of 
but our daily; ſuſtenance. * On the «ther 6 
we pray againſt nothing but ſin, and againſteil 
in general, leaving it with Omniſcience todete 


is) [4 


he recommends the above-mentionedsform( 


y to the Supreme Bet 


tition, wherein we 


force with that —— which our Saviour ute 
when he prayed againſt the moſt painful a 


creature to his Creator, as it ſuppoſestheSk Supren 


and that he ne tter than ourſelves wa 
ſo. 5 67s 5 . ; 5 „ TOES 3 ns 113 


. 


4, Luke x xxii. 42. Mat. xxvi. 39. at 
© By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, From Lac See l 
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3 . 2 IIS 4 1 
To be themſelves a ſpectacle they comme. 


I Have ſeveral letters of people of good 
ſenſe, who lament the depravity or poverty of 
ate the town is fallen into with relation to 
lays and public ſpectacles. A lady in parti- 
ular obſerves, that there is ſuch a levity in the 
ninds of her own ſex, that they ſeldom attend 
ny thing but impertinences. It is indeed pro- 
ligious to obſerve how little notice is taken 01 
te moſt exalted parts of the e go 
ſhakeſpear ;, nay, it is not only vifible that 
nſuality has devoured all greatneſs of ſoul, 
ut the under- paſſion (as I may ſo call it) of a 
ble ſpirit, Pity, . ſeems. to be a ſtranger to the 
nerality of an audience. The minds of men 
indeed very differently diſpoſed; and the 
liefs from care and attention are of one ſort in 
great ſpirit, and of another in an ordinary one; 
e man of a great heart, and a ſerious com- 
xion, is more pleaſed with inſtances of gene- 
Jity and pity, than the light and ludicrous 
Irit can poſſibly be with the higheſt ſtrains of 
uth and laughter. It is therefore a melan- 
oly proſpect when we ſee a numerous aſſembly 
to all ſerious entertainments, and ſuch inci- 
as, as ſhould move one ſort of concern, excite 
them a quite —_— one. In the tragedy 


I 


Vol. III. 


| * 
* 
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of Macbeth, the other night, when the 
who is conſcious of the crime of © he 
king ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at the news, an 
makes an exclamation at it, inſtead of the indi 
nation which is natural to the oces i 
expreſſion is en with a loud lau 
were as merry when a criminal — oe tb 
It is certain! © occaſion of rejoicing' when | 
wicked are feized in their deſigns; but I 
it is not fuch a triumph as is exerted by huge 
You may generally obſerve, that the appetite 
are ſooner moved than the paſſions. Ally exp 
78. which alludes to ry, puts a wholen 
| leafing ſmirk; when a good ſentence th 
defcribes an inward ſentiment of the foul, i 
received with the greateſt coldnefs and indiff 
ence. A correfpondent of mine, u 
fibjett, has divided the female part of them 
ence, and accounts for their ſfeffions at 
this reaſonable delight in the following 
The prude,* fan de, as ſhe acts urn 
contradiction, To ſhe is gravely youre at 
The co and extravagantly gay at at 
quette is ſo much taken up with th hrowl 
hr oye * the audience, and canſide 
cof them, that ſhe cannot hes 
hw the actors but as they are her 
and take off the obſervation of the men fe 
herſelf. Beſides theſe ſpecies of women, (0 
are the Examples, or the firſt af the m 
Theſe are to be ſuppoſed too > welkac cg 


h Ate Laws, O8. 20, as appears from hea 
ments of 8 a, | N 


What the actor Was going to ſay t be 


| e wonderfully diverted! with the conduct 
al the people around them, and are 


e moſt to be lamented, is the loſs of a party 


t ſenſes upon all occaſions, and theſe axe 
whom we may: indifferently call the inna- 
it, or the unaffected. You may 
one of theſe ſenſibly touched mrs» a well- 
t incident; but then ſhe is immediately 


oyment of the moſt laudable concern, pit 
us the whole audience is afraid of Fall 


thief W our _ AA 
bin, | 3 
id 4s you an had yt 
tend to veform, but. affects it amongſt 

ny en ene on (De. am dne of the 
t of your 2 give you this trouble 
ire you will ſettle the method of us females 
"ng when ane another is in ton: for they” 
* now got a trick. of never 1 to —— 
aintance when 5 4 


e advertiſement of Wi paper, which is 
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1 ed at it. After cheſe one might mention a 
tain flippant ſet of females who-are minis, 


of the audience. But what is of All 
hom it would be worth preſerving in their | 


pes obſerved by the men, and 
wned at by ſome inſenſible ſuperior of her 
n ſex, that ſtie is aſhamed, and loſes the 


ar, and ſhun as a weakneſs 15. beſt 2 


3 — — comman —5 to P * 
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ane, wad by our ſex, or elſe order them. 
he their ſaucy footmen (who er 
nothing elſe) by ſending them to tell all the 
acquaintance. If you think to ptint this, pt 
put it into a better ſtile as to-the-ſyelling f. 
The town is now filling. every day, and it ea 
not be deferred, becaul e people take: av 
of one another b this means and break q 
acquaintance, and are rude. Therefore pr 
5 this in your paper as ſoon as you enn pol 
| 2 to o prevent any future miſt [OT th 

Jam, as I ever ſhall be, dex $; 

e Your 1 chetlingd huenlide e 
bes vd bert Mar Mraxvri 


Ny * ſettle what * to. bea! f x bs, | : 
tion of a perſon 
ne according to > people” : 


6 Mr. Scr Teng 1 8 * 


> re 8 — 
not meet with your r dat | 
28thi, — you; bo nay heart's deſire expe 
that curſed vice of inſnaring poot”young 
and drawing them from their friends 1 al 
you without flattery it has ſaved a pr 
mine from ruin; and in token of gratituo 
well as for the benefit of my family, I have] 
it in a frame and glaſs, and hung it behind 
counter. I ſhall take care to mae m 
ones read it every morning, to fer 
Aer ſuch pemicious ra es. 8 oor 


* * 
x ; 


N18 


whether what you writ was matter of fact, or 
your own inyention; but this I will take-my oath 
n, the firſt part is ſo exactly like what hap- 
pened to my prentice, that had I read your 
aper then, I ſhould have taken your method to 
ave ſecured a villain. Go on and proſper, 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


© Mr. SexcTATDE; 


Wirgovr ane 1 deſire yours 
alert this word for word in your next, as * 
ve a lover's prayers, You fee it is an 

nd cry after a ls heart (with the marks and 
miſhes underwritten) ; which whoever ſhall 
ring to you, ſhall receive ſatisfaction. Let me 
g of you not to fail, as you remember the 
afſion you had for her to den wn W 
nded 4 paper: . 1 | 


c Noble, * Sh and 3 ts. 
SIT 1 e. 
ickle as the wind, Cc 
After every female rangi 
Panting, trembling, ; fighing, dings} 
But addicted much to lying: Fg 
When the Syren ſongs repeats, 
ual meaſures ſtill it beats; 2 
| Whoe'er ſhall wear it, it will ſmart her, 75 
And hoe er takes i it, takes a tartar.” 


Lcannot indy lire) ich this can be ſup 
7, except perhaps N 5188, or Ne 41, in Vol. i. 
By Steele, See "Wal i note to Ne 324+ 5 


4. 
19 
\ 


A bat 2 ereft curſe of Pa wes | : * 


n are no authors I am mote. pleaſe 
with, than thoſe who ſhe human nature in 
variety of vie ws, and deſcribe the ſevetal 2g 
of the world in their different — 
reader cannot be more rationally 
than by comparing the virtues Ob ew d 
his own times with thoſe which prev 
the times of his forefathers z: and 2 
parallel in his mind between his own privat 
character, and that of other perſons,” whethe 
of his own age, or of the ages that wen 
before him. The contemplation of mankin 
under theſe changeable colours, is apt to Nam 
us out of any particular vice, or animate 

particular virtue; to make us pleaſed 
difples leaſed with ourfelves in the moſt. prope 
points, and to clear our minds of prejudice at 
prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that benen, ) 
temper which inelines us to think awiſs of tho 
who differ from us. VTV 

If we look into the manners of the mall 
rerhote ages of the world, we diſcover bum 
nature in her ſimplicity ; and the more we con 
downward towards our own times, may 
her hiding herſelf in artifices and reſinemen 
poliſhed inſenſibly out of her original plain 


is! 
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and at len h entirely loft under form and cere- 
mony, and (what —— good- breeding. Read 
re,, y are / 
given us by the moſt ancient writers, both 4—— 
ad profane, and you would think you Were 
rading the hiſtory of another ſpecies. 
Among the writers of antiquity, ia are 
none who inſtruct us more open in the manners 
of their reſpective times in which they lived, 
than thoſe who have employed themſelves in 
ſatire, under what dreſs ſoever it may appear; 
u there are no other authors whoſe province 
it is to enter ſo directly into the ways of 
Th and ſet their miſcurymges in ſo. — a 
cht. 
dimonides, a -fandbats 5 in his generation, 
s I think, 2 the oldeſt ſatire that is 


pow extant; and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that 
as ever written. This poet flouriſhed — 
our hundred years after the ſiege of I | 
and ſhews, by his way of writing, the ſimpli i 
ity, or rather coarſeneſs, of the age in which 
elived, I have taken notice, in my hundred 
ind fixty-firſt s rh” that ab rule of 
t 


e what French call the Bienſeance 
ma has been found out of latter years; _ 
d that the ancients, provided there was | 

keneſs in their ſimilitude, did not much 
ouble themſelves about the decency of the 

ompariſon. The ſatire or iambics of Simonides, 
vith which I ſhall entertain my readers in the 
reſent paper, are a remarkable inſtance of 
hat 1 formerly advanced. The ſubject of 
is ſatire is woman. He, deſcribes the ſex 
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in their ſeveral characters, which he derives to 
them from a fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed:upon the 


doctrine of pre-exiſtence. He tells us, that and 
the gods formed the ſouls of women out oi C 
thoſe ſeeds and principles which: compoſe-ſeve. Wl cn 
ral kinds of animals and elements; and that mo! 
their good or bad diſpoſitions ariſe in them of 
according as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds and principle: WW buſ 
predominate in their conſtitutions. I har Wi con 
tranſlated the author very faithfully, and if not dar 
word for word (which our language would not a 
bear) at leaſt ſo as to comprehend every one of Wi of | 
his | ſentiments; without adding any thing of af: 
my own. I have already apologized: for this Go 
author's want of delicacy, and muſt further WW ther 

_ premiſe, that the following ſatire affects only but 
ſome of the lower part of the ſex, and not thoſe ; 
who have been refined by a polite education, WW of 
which was not ſo common in the age of ths WW une 
U ror 1% went nn: ſtrat 
In the beginning God made the fouls of ſmo 
womankind out of different materials, and ina gooc 
ſeparate ſtate from their bodies. her 
The ſouls of one kind of women were F and 
formed out of thoſe ingredients which compole Wl © 
a ſwine. A woman of this make is a flut in gr 
her houſe and a glutton at her table. She is Wi durd 
uncleanly in her perſon, a ſlattern in her dreſs, BY ful, 
and her family is no better than a dunghill. ity, 

A ſecond ſort of female ſoul was formedout i thin 

of the ſame materials that enter into the'compo- Wl fron 
ſition of a fox. Such a one is what we elde 


a a notable diſcerning woman, who has an inſight 
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into every thing whether it be go Jor bad. In 
this ſpecies of females there are ſome 1 
and ſome vicious rw out 
A third eee — up of 
cine particles. Theſe are what we com- 
monly call ſcolds, who imitate the animals out 
of which they were taken, that are alway 
buſy and barking, thar ſnarl at every one w 
comes in their e _ ues in een 
camour. _ 92 
The — kind of women were nme 
of the earth. Theſe: are your EGS who 
aſs away their time in indolence and 1gnorance; 
— over the fire a whole winter, and apply 
themſelves with . to no _ * buſi 
but eating. * 
The fifth ſpecies of a were ed 
of the ſea, Theſe are women of variable 
uneven tempers, ſometimes all ſtorm and tem- 
peſt, ſometimes all calm and ſun-ſhine. The 
ſtranger who ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and 
ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for a miracle of 
good- humour; but on a ſudden her looks and 
her words are changed, ſhe is nothing but 1 


S TS. EFSA 


* 


2.2.8 8 


84 1 


ſere I and outrage, noiſe and hurricane 
ofe The ſixth ſpecies were made up a ths | 
t in ingredients which compoſe an aſs, or a beaſt of 


burden. Theſe are naturally exceeding ſloth- 
ful, but upon the huſband's exerting his * | 
ity, will live upon hard fare, and do every 
Ning to pleaſe him. They are however far 
from being averſe to venereal pleaſure, —_ 
lam refuſe a male companion. 


unleſs it bea king or a prince ee r 
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The cat furniſhed materials for a-ſevent 
ſpecies of women, who are öf a melanchoh, 
froward, unamiable nature, and ſo repugnan 
to the offers of love, that they fly in the face of 
their huſband when he approaches them with 
con jugal endearments. — ome 
are likewiſe NG red to little thekts, cheats and 
pilferings. TY 
The mare with a flown mane, which 
never broke to any ſervile toil and labour, com. 
poſed an eighth ſpecies of women. Theſe ar 
they who have _ regard — 
W Sa eir time in | 
and 3 who throw their — 
niceſt curls, — trick it up with the fait 
flowers and garlands, A woman of thi 
ſpecies is a very pretty thing for à ſtranger to 
look upon, but very detrimental to the owne, 


to ſuch a toy. 
The ninth. ſpecies of 4 were taken 
out of the ape. Theſe are ſuch as are bot 
ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beau- 
tiful in themſelves, and ende: 

from or ridicule Every; thing which appear þ 
in others. 

Ihe tenth and laſt ſpecies «ff women wer 
made out of the bee; and happy is the mat 
who gets ſuch an one for his wife. She , 
altogether faultleſs and unblameable. 
family flouriſhes and improves by her 
management. She loves her huſband, and i 
beloved by him. She 1 ae a race of 
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beautiful and virtuous children. She diftin- 
ol, WY guiſhes herſelf among her ſex. She is ſur- 
an WY rounded with graces. She never fits among 
ate looſe tribe of women, nor paſles away her 
it time with them in wanton diſcourſes. | She is 
ven full of virtue and prudence, and is the beft wife 
and that Jupiter. can beſtow. on man,' 

[ ſhall conclude theſe jambics with the motto 
of this paper, which is a fragment of the fame 
m- author: A man cannot poſſeſs any thing that 
are WY is better than a good woman, nor any thing that 
ds, BN is 1 than 4 OP =" r 
ng, As the poet has ſhewn a great tration 
* in this diverſity of female chains: te has 
hit 

to 

er, 

cy 
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between thoſe who are, and thoſe who are wy 
the: manner Ee 1 N aſx * 


n 


Ne Kiſs gonads wry in W e quod. 


| um futurorum; idque in maximis'i 
ap WORN — et u ale 
Cie. Tuſe. Quet. 
| There i is, 1 3 not yo ey in ids. a certain elage, a 
it were, of a future exiſtence; and this has. 9 
root, and is moſt diſcoverable i in 1 great 
ind a RO | e 


0 10 THE SPECTATOR. - 

Hat Sia, e oa e ang v7 
5 20 T AN „ fully perſuade: that one of 
the beſt ſprings of generous and worthy actiom, 
is the having generous and worthy thoughts 
ourſelves. Whoever. has a mean opinion of 
the di gnity of his nature, will act in no higher 
a rank 4 he has allotted himſelf in his om 
Sato”! If he conſiders his being as cit- 
cumſcribed by the uncertain term 


a few 
years, his deſigns will be, eng into the 
fame narrow ſpan he imagines is to bound his 
exiſtence. How can he exalt his 1 8 
any thing great and noble, who only believes 
tat, after a ſhort. turn on the age, of this 


* By Addifon, dated, it ſeems, Laid? See 52 note 
to Ne 7, on Addiſon's ſignatures, N*'s 221 Foy note. See? 
n db; % i in 


2 
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world, he is to ink into oblivion, and to loſe 
his conſciouſneſa for ever E oy ing 

For this reaſon I am of 'opinion,} dat fe 
uſeful and elevated a contemplation as that 


210 


— 


2 


As: the ſoul's immortality cannot be reſumed too 
* often. There is not a more improving exereiſe to 
4 the human mind, than _ be _ Teview= 
220 ing its own t privileges an wments; 
my am,, ones 
l an ambition raiſed above low objects and little 
il purſuits, than 500 eee ad; eres 

al eternity. * FE OL Of 

ley Ilt is a very A fatiafaction to conſider the 


= - 4 


beſt and wiſeſt of mankind in all nations and 
ages, aſſerting as with one voice, this their 
birthright, and to find it ratified by aniexpreſs 
— At the ſame time if we turn our 


of thoughts in ward upon ourſelves, we may meet 
6, with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring with the 
of proofs of our own immortality. x 
of * You have, in my opinion, raiſed a pate) 
er preſumptive argument from the increaſing 


petite the mind has to knowledge, and to 
the extending its own f ti „which Cannot 
be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained per- 
fection of lower creatures may, in the limits of 
a ſhort life. I think another probable conjec- 
ture may be raiſed from our appetite to duration 
itſelf, and from à reflection on our We ae 
through the ſeveral ſtages of it. 
complaining, as you 3 in a 4 16 
lation, 10 of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet are 


þ Mean. £6 vol. i 120 Ne Tre 5 » ms N. 93 · 


- 


1 — — — 


| 
| 
| 


Points of reſt, hal ace ene, 


os * 


| end his 3 Journey, becauſe it terminates his prui- 
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perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, r 
arrive at certain little: e rop 


II it. +5 715) > 139k 7212 ko 8 6 It: chic 
Now let us conſider What e dies 
when we arrive at imaginary. points of 
reſt, Do we ſtop our motion and it dem bis: 
ſatisfied in the ſettlement wWe have gains? π nt 
_ we not removing the boundary; ee r | 
nits of reſt, — we | 
like eagerneſs, and — tk 
to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? Our caſe 
is like that of a traveller "the Alps, who! 
ſhould fancy that the top of the next Fl e 


pect; but he no ſooner arrives at it; than be N ppet 
ſees new ground and other hills beyond it, and 
continues to travel on as before. nd a 

< This is ſo plainly every man's condition in M2: 
life, that there is no one Who has obſerved a ab 
thing, but may obſerve, that as faſt as his time Went, 
wears awa ; his etite to ſomething futur on ir 
remains. erefore I would make uf 
it is this, chat os Nature n love w bat 7 


. % 72 * fs 


Vis fd on 8 "Ry W 6% Me [Jew 


n then | | 
point e een 


„80 plesr d at firſt n 1520 f 
Mount o'er the yales, and ſeem ag Alps weve the fy, = 

1 "Th' eternal ſnow appears already paſt, ” 8 
 Andthefirft clouds and mountains ſeem you's a 
Baut thoſe attain d, wet to ſurve | 
The growing labours of the lengthen' 
Th' increaſing proſpett tires our — 


Hills Pop? o'er hills, and Alps on Alps * . 


UE: 


S141 7 4 | ; n #3 


„0. HE SPEC: Aaron 


e 5 


hich has not its 2 
bjet of the paſſion ſo conſtantiy ex 
out it; and this reſtleſſneſs in the pr 
his aſſigning ourſelves over to farther ſfaꝶ 


S. & - 


till to come, pears 
e :e ee or cnn] tinge 


| mortality, 51 
I take it at tlie had elinbifors 
he mgm of che ſoul is fulliels 
ſubliſned by other arguments: and if ſo, chis 
ppetite, which otherwiſe would be 
ountable and abfurd, ſeems very 
d adds ſtrength to the cas ang But I am 
_ aw, rf conſider 55 2 creatures 
pable of t t, who in ſpite of ev 

oug P v4: 


nent, can form to themſelves a ſullen 


n in thinking otherwiſe. There is ſomething 


— 


a TaeS nens 


. © = 


hat man who can 
leaſe himſelf to 


that his whole 


he maſs 
leſerves our admiration and | 
t ſuch men's unbelief is not hard Pea Pene- 
ted; and indeed amounts to nothing more 


cauſe they dare not be io. 
This brings mebackto my fieſtobſetvition, 


uation, this ſucceſſive graſping at ſomewhat 
to me (w m 5 


which the mind of man har oft own Tz 
| ed, that 


. 


0 pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of 
for 1 and | 


4 yy bi eſa mix wit \ 5 
inanimate beings, that it bes A] 18 


hana fordidhopethat they bahnt be immortal, 


nd gives me occaſion to W that as 


of worthy actions. But the Wretch w 


on his death-bed. After ſome ſhort 'confuſtl 

| ith, guilt, juſt as he is expiring, King He 
ſtanding by * 

„ Lord Cardinal! if thou think” | on heaven's i 


: woſt forcible exprefilons — 


wich a wiſh, ſo it is the moſt abject g 
the world to wiſh it. What are honour, * 
wealth, or power, when compared with 
generous expectation of a being without es 
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worthy actions ſpring froin worthy tho ohts, f 
-worthy thoughts are likewiſe the conſgs 0 


degraded himſelf below the character of — wil 
dality, is very willing to reſign his pretenſia 
to it, and to ſubſtitute in it's rooin a dark r 
tive happineſs in the extinction of his being 
{ The: n Shakeſpear has given u 
e image of the unſupported condition 
ſuch a perſon in his laſt minutes; in the ſecu 
— of King Henry the Sixth, Where Cardin 
ufort, who had been concerned in the my 
der of the good Duke Hum 


ry, is repreſent 
ſpeeches which ſhew an imagination diſturhe 


im full of compaſſion, tags, 


Hold up thy hand, make ſignal « of that lope! 
He dies, and makes no fign! — ae ö 


The . which is here een without U 
a word or action on the patt of the dying pa 
ſon, is beyond what could be painted * "00 


1 ſhall not purſue this thought fanke;, b 
* add, that as annihilation is not to bel 


and a happineſs adequate to that being? 
- © I ſhall trouble you no farther; but nib! 
certain gravity which theſe W _ gia 


4 


. 
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me, I med. upon lone things progle, N of 
you, (as they will of men . who. 5 
themſelyes) Which I. me are not true; and 
mh T man as you are an author, [3 
am, 81 rr! 112 «24.6 #5: 4 
r Leun maſk obedient humble ſervant, 7 


++ At. D hs WE nien. Od. go 

Athens. ment Man-Hater, b y Mr. Pal: prin tek 
ds, Mr, Booth; Apemantus, Mr. Keene; Elius, Mr. 
e Pheax, dy Tn: Mr. N Iran. | 
der, gh; vandra, 

Bradſhaw; and, Poet, 11 r una 
s. I e e, 0 


Na 211. f — e 1, 1711. 
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EH Foam Id 9 p 


Fills memineri eiten ie, | OH e 


lai bt remenderel tut we. e fabled toric, 


This letter was: erk by W 1038 Hagge 4% 13 
oncludes with a pleaſing inſtance of true and delicate friend? 
lip. The ſignature of Steele ſeems to 8 that he 
nſcribed it: but in the edition i in 8 vo of 1712 210 hag . 
1 255 — it is pw RR e _ * 12 | 
nue year, as It 1Kewnue, is i the 8 in folio. c mn 
ah wy by Steele © NT the 8vo 225 
gives ſome ground to think, that all the yen 
th the ſignature Z, were: likewiſe written by Me 


Lughes 


Ne 2 F 
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drawn their different manners anddifpolitia 
from thoſe animals and elements out af which 
he tells us they were com ah 6 . et fome 
thoughts of giving the ſe 0 
laying together in another ho 
vicious characters which | 
world, and ſhewing the — 1 — 
that go to the pin; Fr up of ſuch differen 
| humours and conſtitutions. Horace bas 
thought which is ſomething akin! to this, whe 
in order to excuſe himſelf to his miſtreſs, in 
an invective which he had written againſt he, 
and to account for that unreafonable fury wit 
which the heart of man is often tranl{ported, be 
tells us that, when Prometheus made his man 
of clay, in the kneading up of the heart, he 
ſeaſoned it with ſome 2 articles of th 
lion*. But upon turning this plan to and froi 
my thoughts, I obſerved ſo many unaccountable 
humours in man, that I did not know out it of 
what animals to fetch then. Male fouls ar 
diverſified with ſo many characters, that the 
world has not vari of mate ſufficient u 
furniſh out their different temipers and inclin- 
tions. The creation, with all its animals a 
elements, would not be large <nopgh. to app? 
their ſeveral extravagancies. 
Inſtead therefore of purſ ung the-4 
of Simonides, I ſhall obſerve. that as he 


Lb. i. ode xvi. Thus rendered by r. — 


* 'Tis ſaid, when Japhet s fon began 
To mould the cf and faſhion many 


He ſtole from every beaſt a io | 
And fix'd the tots in ws ol 585 


1 
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xpoſed the vicious" part of women fm che 
parine of pra- exiſtetiee, fome of 'the ancietit 
hiloſophers have, in 4 rhithner, 1 the 

ious part of the human fpectes 
um à notion of the ſoul's 5 bee if 1 
my ſo call it; and that as Sim s deſcribes 
tes entering into the compoſitfoni of wotnen, 
thers have repreſented human ſouls as entering 
mo brutes. This is commonly” rmed the 
betrine of tranſmigration, which fup 5 
hat human ſouls upon their leaving tte body, 
ecome the ſouls of ſuch kinds af brutes as they 
poſt reſemble it "Thott manners; or to give an 
count of it is Mr. Dryden has. deſcribed i it in 


ra is ttanſlation of. Pyth 72 ras's ſpeech \ in the: 
enth book of Ovid, where that philoſopher 

4 ilſuacdes his hearers from eating flethz.7 

b Thus all things are bur altet- d, "nothing « LN 1 


And here and there th” unbodied ſpirit fjes7 70 th 
By time, or force, or fiekneſs Sfoolcls'd;” 

And lodges where it lights, in bird , 
Or hunts without till ready limbs it find., on 1 
And aftuates thoſe according to their me 5 
From tene ment to tenement is toſs d, 

The ſoul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only Joſt, 


* Then let not piety be put to flg | 
To pleaſe the taſte of glutton | re. 3 on 
_ —— ſecure to dwell, 

m their your parent yoo oxpel | K 
P hunger ſeed japon yjo ur kind, 2 
from a beaſt diſlodge 5 breche 's mind.” 140 1 7 


. in the eren es Etos' Kar 19 7 


+ — 
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- migrations ;. as that the ſoul of: Orpheus, who 
was muſical, , melancholy, and a  FOman-hatg, 
entered into a ſwan; the ſoul of Jax 
was all wrath: and fierceneſs; into a 
| foul of Agamemnon, that was rape oo: us. 
imperial, into an eagle 3 LAG 
Therſites, who: Was, a e 
into a monkey: FF 
Mr. Congreve, i in a 4 prolg u Win 
comedies, has Pack upon this e e th 
Sent knwpane's 1 trot 3 a: ff: 
1 hs Ki 1 e = 
Wh now, be damn d ta animate an aß 
Or in this very houſe, for aught A 4 
eee Painful N in ſo ore b. 1 


1 ſhall fil up this paper with” ſome le 
which MY laſt Tueſday's ſpeculation, hasgr 
duced, _:; My following cors renden i 
ſhew, what. J there obſerved, that the ſpec 
tion of! that . krm INN oily the. dener pe 


* 


the ſex. «' ani 21 2drat ia ant 
8 Fr © EIT # ? l +, IP 35S 74 et þ 1 f 
* 7. 1 2 2 ＋ 


5 From) ny kouſe - the! 25 n 


0 Mr. 8 "SPECTATOR, . " r. 9 at | 
Upon reading your Tue ay s pa * or r 
1 find by ſeveral ſymptoms in my: cn 
that I am a bee. My ſhop, or you pk 
call it fo, my cell, is in thatgrea _ 
which 2 by che name of the N = 
where 1. am daily employed in 
ther a little ſtack of gain from the 46 | 
about the town, n the dl xeal 


4 > 
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have a numerous ſwarm of children, to wh 
| give the beſt education Lam able. But, fir, 

is my mis fortune to be married to a drone, 
who lives upon what I get; without bringing 
my thing into the common ſtock. Nowy fir; 
5 on the one hand I take care not to behave 
nyſelf towards him like a waſp, ſo likewiſe I 
would not have him look. upon me as an hum- 
le- bee; for which reaſon I do all I torput 
aim upon lay ing up proviſions for a bad day, and 
frequently repreſent to him the fatal effect his 


Wot and negligence: may hring upon us in our 
M's age. | muſt beg that you will; jain with 
0 e in your good advice upon this codcafiony 


nd you will for ever! oblige your (humble 
| $6 55 Þ $56: #4: 


ſervant} to 56; 47 riot TO-21MOT SHR 
T "44 8 „ 4 9% ©» 4 «APY Oe 2 of ol Mx 18844 
| WITT aioon CEN ein EISS 


Fl * _— 4 j * * * 0 * of wp x *, 4-4 £ 23 F 
GG His 1 fu . ou in de 


; EX gp 12 1 = F 4 * TS rr 23 1 Pas, 43 „ * * 
5 Sin , : 1111 3% 5 7 183 P; '# dilly 0 b ' 71 * 
5 , 2 £7 , 4 IC I, \ ELL 7-1 * 
ELD LY . 21 ini 


2 4 1 N 1 0 If + 
#tigGs LA joined in wedlock for may” fins 
o one of thoſe -fillies whe are deſcribed in the 


ſe 
Id poet with that hard name you gave uß the 
ther day. She has a flowing mane, and a ſlein 
1s ſoft as filk;- But * fir, ſhe, paſſes half, her life 
it her glaſs; and; almoſt ruins, me in ribbands 
or my own part, I am a plain handicraft man; 
nd in danger of breaking by her lazineſs; and 
penſiveneſs. Pray, maſter, tell me in your 
et paper, whether I: may, not expect of her 
o much drudgery as to take care of her family. 
i curry her hide in caſe of refuſal. 
| ._ "Your Joving inepd;. =o 
co BARNABY BRITTLE,” 


6 NBE SPBCTATAE um 

UG! FT (3 Evi. 2 ETLES ung JK F von 

„Srrcr Aron, 44 Che vou: 
b 


| ks * E 9 J. AM migbtily pleaſed with he 
humour of the ir aj ſo kind a8 ta 


upon that nne  Yourd an gear 
| . I 15 5 nc (+4 . 7K  JostamHayracy 
dl ie 


pn 8. 1 malt koow 1 wm mum v 


| 
l grimalkin,” lle oh I note toyidor tes: 
| 5 Tie e PEAT CES 2 i Cal Tron: FN 
# £ 
| ; . 


| - Sin. lat t it 


| | 10 Ui 2 "Eves men 
8 day laſts came into our family, "A Baden 
aſed to call me his Oceana, bert le che 


old poet that you have tranſlaved ſays, thi 0 
the foul, of ſome women are made of ſea-water, 
This it ſeems has encouraged my ſaucebox i p 
be witty upon me. When I am angry, | 
Fete, % P thee, my dear, be calm; 4 «\ 
ide one 0 my ſervants, ** Pr'ythee, child, @ 
not bluſter. He had the impudendce about u 
hour ago to tell me, that he was 4 ſeafarny WL 
man; and muſt expect to divide his life bevel 
ſtorm and - ſunſhine. '/ When I beſtir: myſcl a | 
with any ſpirit in my family, it is d High ſes M 


his houſe; and when I fit ſtill wichen * 
any thing, his affairs forſooth are: windbound 
When I aſk him whether it tains; he makd 
_ anſwer, ** It is no matter, ſo that it be fair wes 

ther within doors.” In ſhort; ſir, I cans 

ſpeak my mind freely to him, but I either ſnd 

or + or 5 e _ is up 5 


* W 20g. 


,oman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spectstor, fince 
. 
„ of, if — 


aye one“. - ſup) 


fir, poor 2 — we have 
5 good paſſions in us (as. yourſelf, ind:thatce 

oman wWas newer defigned to be a milk · ſop!· 

* er Ve en res- eee Tawrzs z.“ 

| Bett 's\ AT abs D 1949: wor ad! 


*. * * 
! x yo” 7 7 1 Nenner 
1 f 1 9 1 EX 5 14 a FEE 42> 


— ... 
* TIP, tbr 1 2 — Te 


Dal 


| — — Lookeath y ne from en wy 
X. And a 5 cn rt free. ' o en 
50 , "(4+ 16 HD 


4 4% NEVER hey! upon my dear wife, 
ut I think. of the happineſs fir ager d 

oyerley en 735 in having ſuch, a fr iend 
ſou to expoſe in proper colours the SHER | 
eryerſeneſs of his 


28 
* 


— 


= 


„1 

f viſhed you viſited uin our family, Wor 
nl cquainted, with my ſpouſe; ſhe would affor 0 
W for ſome mot ths at aſt, mates, neu | 
* Steele ſeems to hive chought his wa | 3 ble but 10. was 
— anly of the grimalkin See Steele's Letters, vol. 

wel . Adabas inn dee hint home tarkiedies 
Aae, and probably would have lived longer, if he bad. = 


ontinued wh 
By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from London. See Ne 
$34 and Ne 7, final notes on Addiſon s ſignatures. | 
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miſtreſs. _ I have 8 5 


* 


— — 
——— As Ae n9 


_ THE SPECTATORY | Wall 
es Spectator a week. Since we ane ut 


to know then that I am not of a wen ifferent 


; 
+, 
| 
1 
* 
H 
1 
; 
N 
: 


ſhe would get between me and. the 
down again I ſat. In a day or two after thi 
declared to me, that I. was all che wo ld to her 


bu very ſoon' came to. that paſs, that to give u 
anſwer at the door, before my face, the ſervant 


= maler — of 84 conditions * but 


as to e of your ' acquaintance,” give my 
Hoy to. repreſent to you our *Exrcums 
ſtances as well as I "carr in writing.. Vows 


conſtitution from Nathanieli Henrooſt, hom 
you have lately recorded in our :ſpecalations!; 
and have a wife who makes a moreityrannica 
uſe of the knowledge of my eaſy temper thai 
that lady ever pretended to. We had not been 
a month married, when ſhe found in me a cer. 
tain pain to give offence, and an indolence that 
made me bear little inconvenſencies rather tha 
diſpute about them. From this — — it 
ſoon came to paſs, that if I offered to n _ 
; 


me, and'fay ſhe could not part with me; the 


me, {he 


firſt pleaſant ſtep towards co 


_ ſhe thought ſhe ought to be all the world to 
ne. If, ſaid the, © my dear Joves me 1 
pw as I love him, he will never be tired of 
my company. This declaration was followed 
by my bike denied to all my acquaintance; and 


would aft iner whether I was within or nt; 
and ſhe would anſwer No, with great fc 
and tell me I was a good dear. 1 will u 


enumerate more little circumſtances' to "el 11 
be 


f * 5 N. 476. 3 5 ; 0 1 © 4 


C7 
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general, that from ſuch ſteps as theſe-at cifft; 1 
OW ere the life of / a prif6ner! of :Rats;i/my 
«ters are opened; and [-have: not: the uſe oi 
en, bind and paper, but in her preſence. 1 
ver go abibad: xdept ſhe ſometimes takes 
— her in het coach to take the air ãf it 
. be called; ſoy] when we drive, as we 

ly do, with the ou 2 — 
en my condition, but they dare 
t bring me meſſages without her knowledge; 
cauſe they |doubtt _—_ — to ſtand by 
em. In the midft oboe wok, 
n old acquaintance af mine, — 
ho is a favourite With. h her; RY 
lit me in her com uſe he 

„has rouſed me e rebel and — his 
illigence to me in the following manner. 
wife is a great pretender to muſic and ver 
morant of it; but far gone in the Italian taſte. 
om goes to Armſtrong; the famous fine writer 


5 


uu muſic, and deſires him to put this ſentence 
ei Tully. in the ſcale of am Italian air an, 
| of rie it out for my ſpouſe from him. a 
ned Be ibi Liber cui mulier imperuat . Cui legen 
ont, præſcribit, e, wetht quod viderums 
b imperunti negare, nibil recuſare audet?. 


ud dandum oft. VHocat? veniendum3 : Ejis 
* abeundam. Minitatur extimiſtemum. 
Does he live like a gentleman: who is con- 
nded by a woman?} He to whom ſhe gives 
grants and denies what ſhe pleaſes ? who 
n neither deny her any thing ſhe en eu HN 
do * 9 ſhe commands??? 
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Jo be ſhort; my wife was extremely p 
— — ſaid the Italian was the lang 
for muſic; and admired how v 
the ſentiment was; and how pretty 
is af that language; with the raſſ that is fa 
by rote on that oceaſion. Mi. Meggotis 
for to ſing 1 nt 
mighty applauſe; my wife is in eckii 
the occaſion, and glad to find . 
much pleaſed, that I was at laſt come into th 
notion Fol the Italian; +" ſajdiihe, « «4 
grows upon one when one once Wn he 
a little of the language ; and pr 5 „N 
ſing again thoſe notes, Nihil Im 
vibil reciſure.. You may believe I was ; not 
—— with my friend Tom's expedie 
| to his fu 
ry thus at large; aue 


rs in tlie ' 
declare for apl. e mariner . 
reQion I contrive by our means, ahh fu 
be no other than that Tom Meggot, i who i; 
our tea-table every morning, ſhall read it to1 
and if my dear can take bins, ufs; 
one word, but let this be the beginning of 
new life without farther explanation, it ib 
well; for as ſoon as the Spectator is read out 
ſhall without more ado, call for the con- 
name the hour when I ſhall wy home, if 
come at all; if I do not, _—_ . dine 
If my ſpouſe only ſwells and ne 
Tom bs yo I go out together, 


1 ſaid before; but — if ſhe begin 0 comme 


22 
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xyoſtulate; youſhall in my vet to you, receive 
full account af her oe and ſu 5 
or ſubmit che dear . D A Hr" 
- viiodw Ric rom al n mi- 
Your x won obedient humble ſervant. 
511 ANTHONY: FSI IONS" 
T od 65 SelB E 
— 87 {hops Led nt ell youttar Cf 
y bel in e nenten % 157 1 
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N — 3 — — November 3 . 


— — e ore 


Agood in „ W e 5 11 
Ir is the great art and Tae of Cui Ny, 
[ | may uſe that phraſe, to manage our action ! 
* þ the beſt advantage, and direct them in ſuch 1 


manner, that eve ry thing we do may joy WP. 
ccount at that eat Rur, when Fo Hs 
e ſet before us. 


rp we may "a 2 7 pd 0 E 
Iviion of fack' as are in themſelves either good, us | 
il, or indifferent. If we divide our intentions | 
ter the ſame manner, and confider. them with . 

dard to our actions, we may diſcover that great 
and ſecret of e which 1 have 3 15 


entioned. 


= '#; * 4 3 L FX | t p - 1 T 


' By Steele See the ſequel in mo $16, and Ns 356. 
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A good intention joined to a 
gives: it its proper force and e — oo 
an evil action, extenuates its e 
in ſome caſes may take it 3 away; and 
joined. to An i ent a turns it to 
vine antinakevit' meritorious: as hey as bum mM; 
actions can be ſo. 
„iI. the next ace, tõ coniſic er! | ads" {ame 
manner the influence of am evil interitic 
our actions. An evil intention perverts the - 
of actions, and makes them in reality, we 
the · fathers with a witty kind of wa Jan 
ferred the virtues of the heathen world, f 
many ſhining ſins a. It are mocence 
of an indifferent action, and evil ation 
all poſſible blackneſs and ef "6 in the 
Frog igel of ſacred writ, Makes fi 1 
XC > in ſinfu 5 "tpariet y 44 Nt Wer: 17 
H. 10 laſt pla ace, we conſider. t he'r ature 

Ka an indifferent intention, we ſh: that! 

ſtroys the merit of a good action; pings 
never takes away, the malignity of an en 
action; and leaves an indifferent action in l 
natural ſtate of indifference. by 
It is therefore of. unſpeakable advantage 1 

| poſſeſs our minds with an habitual . nt. 
tion, and to aim all our thoughts, Words, 
actions at. ſome laudable 'end, vhether it be 
45 of our Maker, the good o of mankin 
the benefit of our own ſouls. © 


This is a ſort of thrift or qood-niſudy 
_ mora} life, which does not thy * 


N 
8 * Splendida beccala. 1 Rom. vi. 15 


Wanh. —— _— 


ſingle action, but makes e 
it can. It multiplies the Kitt H falvation, 
increaſes the number of our virtues; and dimi- 


niſhes that of our vice. 1 


There is ſomething very devout though not 
ſolid, in Acoſta's anfwer to Limborch, who | 


objects to him the multiplieity of cer 


in the . — 8 as waſhings, — 
meats, 3 and the like. The reply 


vhich the kw makes: upon 


« There are not duties enough, ſays he, in 


the eſſential parts of the law — and 


active obedience. Time, place, and pe! 
re requiſite, before you have an opportunity o 


putting a moral virtue into ꝓractice. We have 
— ſays he, enlarged the ſ here of our 
duty, and made many things, which den in 

themſel ves indifferent. a part of our teligion, 
that we may have more occaſions of ſhewing 


our love to God, and in all the circumſtancee/af. 


life be doing ſomething to _ him“ 90g 
Monſieur St. Evremond 


former are actuated by love, and the other by 
fear; and that im their expreſſions of duty and 


devotion towards: the Supreme Being, the fon 


mer ſeem particularly careful to do every: thing 


wich may 7 poſſibly plaſabim, and the other ta 


dan cs 


this occaſion, is 
to the beſt of my remembrance, as follows: 


as: ht «to 
palliate the ſuperſtitions of the Roman catholic _ 
Nen with t 7 kind of apolegy: where 
* to conſider the different ſpirits of the 
8 and theC viniſts, as to the great points 
vberein they diſagree. : He tells us, that the 
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abſtain I na e 51 90 rewe . ran 


diſpleaſe 

b e this" plauſible ante 
with which both the {ror Roman catho. 
lic would excuſe their- reſpective ſuperſtitions, 
it is certain there is ſomething in them vey 
pernicious to mankind, and deſtructive to rel 
gion; becauſe . the injunction: of + fuperſſou 
ceremonies makes ſuch actions duties, as wen 
before indifferent, and by that means renden 
religion more burdenſome and difficult dun i 
is in its own nature, ae many into fins of 
omiſhon A Oy d not ptheyuile * 


eie HD pt active beit "oe 
takes place in the great point we are tec 
mending ; for, if, inſtead of preſcribing to ous 
ſelves indifferent actions as duties, we apply! 
good intention to all our moſt indifferent Ars 
we make our very exiftence one contimnged 1d 
of obedience, we turn our diverſions arid amuſe 
ments to our eternal ad} , and ate plenſng 
Him (whom we are made to pleafe) in al the 
circumſtances and occurrence of life! * 
It is this excellent frame of mind, this by 
officiouineſs (if 1 may be allowed” to call 1 
ſuch). which is recommended 10 us! by yr 
_——— RR propole. to Curſelves gay 
| of our Creator in all car ede ir. 
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ions, Whether we eat br drink, or hat- | 


» iet "C15: 
ever we doc n 916 £1 ior vue T6 


A perſon therefore whois p with fuck 


211 
ib 


— S 


= habitual ood intention, as that which I have 

dns n here Ge ng of, enters upon 0 Angle 
yer ſtance of life, without don it 
rel. | vell-pleafin g to the great Author of his 
ow , conformable to the dictates of reaſon; - 
ne to human nature in general, or to that 
les Wet ticular ſtation in) which Providence has placed 
m it He lives in a perpetual ſenſe of 45 
i of brine Preſence, regards himſelf as acting, in 
bee whole courſe of his N the 
ro ſervation and in pection of t : 

the WS privy to all his motions and all his wen 
e knows his“ down-ſitting and his uprifing, 


is about his path, and about his bed, and 
eth out all his ways 4. In a word, he remem - 


et 

"nh that the eye of his judge is always upon 
in, and in * ll A Bots 

ui is what is contain or allowed by Him 
bo will hereafter either reward or puniſh = 
alis was the character of thoſe holy men of bid, 
bo in that beautiful phraſe of ſeripture are | on [ 

ng WP fave © walked with Ged. ; 
the When 1 employ myſelf upon A paper of | 
- wry I generally confider how I may recom. 
wolf particular virtue which I treat of, by 
E ques or examples of the 'ancient hea. 


mp by that means, if poſſible, to ſhame 
le who have greater advantages of cee 
eir duty, and therefore greater obligations. to 


A8 


Cor, x. 31. *Pfal. exkxix. 2, 3. Gen. v. 22. vi. * 
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perform it, into a better courſe of life: | 
that many among us are unreaſonably diſpo 


to give a fairer hearing to a P plies b 
— to a Chriſtian writer. 510 Pu Pe fel? 
5 ſhall therefore produce an 
e frame of mind in 115 

wed, y n 


him, n his tri 

_ ori; the, immortality. of the ſoul, FORDS wad 
Whether or no God will approy xe of 

actions. oh. know, Dor: 1. . e 


a Rs. 


624 in theſe _ 1 of. 12, great an the 
tual, good. intention which.L would+here. ing 
cate, and with Jah that divine philoſopl 

always acted. I ſhall, onhy add, that Eng 

Who was an unbigotted. Roman glic, 

ſo much tranſported with this paſſage 

** that he pon en 

u mas a ſaint, L 10 

A or as that in ee 

has expreſſed himſelf ; in; a much more In 
ner: * When I reflect on ſuch, 1 1 

nqunced by ſuch a perſon, I. can ſcarce fa 
crying out. Santte Socrates,,ora ang 

baly Soerates, PAY: for us, 200. 10 


_ BY Addiſon, dated, i ſeems, rom - n lon. Sec mal 
to N. 354. 05 


| vip ſome time ago lay before the world 
he unhappy condition of the wading art 'of 
nankind hs ſuffer by want of punctuality in 

he dealings of perſons above them; but there 
a ſet of men who are much more the objects 
f compaſſion than even thoſe, and theſe are 
e dependants on great men, whom they are 
leaſed to take under their protection as ſuch as 
re to ſhare in their friendſhip and : favour. 
heſe indeed, as well from the homage that is 
cepted from them, as the hopes which Are 
ven to them, are become a ſort of creditorsz 
d theſe debts, being debts of honour, ought, 
ording to the Irony mee maxim, to be firſt 
Ganga, OO 700 Top wETE 
When I ſpeak of dependants, I would not 
underſtood to mean chaſe who are worthleſs 
themſelves, or who, without any call, will 
ls into the company of betters. Nor: 
ben I ſpeak of patrons, do I mean thoſe who 
ber have it not in their power, or have no 
ligation to aſſiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of 
ch leagues where there is power and obliga- 
n on the one part, and merit and expectation 
1 1h ed 1d . kd "ig 
The diviſion of patron and client, may, 1 
ove, include a third of our nation the 
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want of merit and real worth in the client, wil 
ſtrike out about ninety-nine in A hundred o f 
theſe; and the want of ability in patrons, 1 
many of that kind. But however, I mul 
beg leave to ſay, that he who wil take wp 
_ another's time and fortune in his ſeryice, 
though he has no mpg of ng his 
D py atk Op. . 0 
as. he. who takes u eſman 
2 intention or a Key 

of the claſs at 4 I 
there axe not two.in 175 wha 
that I know a man of 
ta a blackſmith, thou 


of his bei 5 


ee e 


2 As the keep eeping of pages r == 1 ni 
now to be difufed by our nobility, a ſhort account of t | 
. EY 
4 were generally the ſons of the 1 rior gentry, v 
OFT ung into the families af their lords where i 
wm conſidered upon a very reputable footing. , They 
a livery of the 2 colours as the footmen, but of rice 
materials z as gold and filver Jace) where. the ! 


eee, 2 25 row er 


letters and meſſ: no inferior ſervint my 

D . 

| t W —＋ Plate, &. W 1 

co e hands of the footmen. In return, the a yo on... 
eir education ; 'and when they grew y 1A wards manhoolf 

which time they were ſuppoſed 10 be fuperan nated for Oo 

—— rovide for than 

AGCOunt WAX 2 a lady of quality lately gead, I. . 

remembered her own lord's giving yool7 war with oy of hu pO Het 

to fix hm in a Ao Fas; mar uſineſs, w ** 
1 fortune: - "Ti nr dnt 8 


e 
17 
1 
Jo © £3 
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out of the wars than there are from thoſe 
ſervices; ſome through diſcontent loſa their 
ſpeech, ſome their memories, others their ſenſes, 
or their lives; and I ſeldom ſee a man thos 
mehly diſcontented, but I conclude he hab had 
the favour of ſome great man. | I-have:known 
ff ſuch as have bees for twoney years togrehr 
rithin a month af a good employment, but 


ever arrived at Were e 


thing. 
SE move 1 
nan who has got into n diet tation, 
hall immediately alter his manner of 
his friends, and from that moment he is to 
eil with you as if he were your Fate. Tou 
no longer to he conſulted,” even in matters 
hich concern yourſblf; but your: patren is of 
ſpecies above you, and a free communication 
th you is not to he expected. 8 
my be your contlition all the while he 5 
fice, and when that is at an end. , 22 
nimate as ever you: were, and he with take: it 
ery ill if you keep the diſtance: ho preferibett 
vu towards him in his ur. One would 
7 1 eee ee 
into wot 1maginable; but 
ty who know the world — 7 — ſeen it more 
n once. I have oſten, with ſecret /pity; 
ard the ſaine man who has profeſſec his 
Morrence againftall kind of ore behaviour, 
ue minutes, hdurs, days, and years, in 1 
utleſs attendance on one who bad „ 
tion to befriend him. It is very much to 
regarded, that the great have one particular 
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ivilege above the reſt of the world, of being 
ow in receiving impreſſions of kindneſs, and 
quick in taking offence. The elevation abo 
the reſt of mankind, except in very ren 
minds, makes men ſo giddy, that they do n 
ſee after the ſame manner they did before; 
Thus they deſpiſe their old friends, and ſſrin 
to extend their intereſt to new pretenden 
Buy this? means it often happens, that when you 
come to know how you loſt ſuch an emplof 
ment, you will find the man who got it nee 
dreamed of it; but, forſooth, he was to be 
ſurprized into it, or perhaps ſolicited to tec 
it. Upon ſuch occaſions as theſe a man may 
perhaps grow out of humour. If you e i 
all mankind will fall in with the patron, and 
are capable of being ſour at a diſappoin 
but it is the ſame thing whether you do ot d 
not reſent: ill uſage, you will be uſechaſter ih 
ſame manner; as ſome good [mothers will l 
ſure to whip their children till they c, a0 


There are but two ways of doing any tig 
with great people, and thoſe are by making 
- yourſelf either conſiderable, - or agreeable.” I. 
former is not to be attained; but by finding 
way to live without them, or concealing Þ 
you want them; the latter is „ by falle 
into their taſte and pleaſures. This is of 
the employments in the world the moſt ſerv 
except it happens to be of your on nat 
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humour. - For to be agreeable to another, eſpe- 
ally if he be abbve you, is not to be poſſeſſed of 
Winch qualities and accompliſhments as ſhould 
render you agreeable in yourſelf, but ſuch as 
make you agteeable in reſpect to him. An 
mitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not 
ſubſervience to his vices, muſt be the ineaſure 
pf your condau „1 1040 
When it comes td that, the unnatural ſtate 
; man lives in, when his patron pleaſes, is 
ded; and his guilt and complaiſance are 
bjected to him, t ugh the man who rej &&s 
im for his vices Was not only his partner, but 
educer. Thus the client (like a young woman 
jho has given up the innocence which made 
er charming) has not only loſt his time, but 
ſo the virtue which could render him capable 
f reſenting the injury which is done him. 
lt ms fr endleis to recount the tricks of 
ing you off from themſelves to perſons 
ſho have leſs power to ſerve you, the art of 
ing ſorry for ſuch an unaccountable accident 
your behaviour, that ſuch a one (who, per- 
aps, has never heard of you) oppoſes Four 
vancement ; and if you have any thing more 
han ordinary in you, you are flattered with 
whiſper, that it is no wonder people are 
c oy in doing for a man of your talents, and 
ne 11Ke, | 1 | Pe, 
After all this treatment, I muſt till add the 
leaſanteſt inſolence of all, which I have once 
twice ſeen; to wit, that when a filly rogue 
as thrown away one part in three of his life in 
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unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonderfull 
Ill that he withdraws, and is reſolved to employ 
the reſt for himſelf. brig” el Fein, 
When we confider theſe thin | „ and ang 
upon ſo many honeft natures (which one, -wh 
makes obfervation. of what 9 70 may have 
ſoen) that have miſcarried by ſuch ſort © 


applications, it is too melan "a" A, 
dwell upon; | therefore 1 ſhall talke anoth 


to diſcourſe of good 8 and 
% mer aig as have . 
thoſe who have depended; upon pri rt znd 
were not able to act without their favour 
Worthy | patrons are like Plato's fr, 
Angels, who are always doing god 
wards; but negligent patrons Ni e Epi 
that lie lolling on the clouds, and i 


gods; 
of bleffing eee ern: 


the heads 


ſe that are He incenſe t 
gen; Ly 4 3 Te 


he Spine hu aj zul e | here t 
of Epicurus: th 1 poſed to he indalent and ul 
tereſted in the affairs of of men, . bu 7 nalignant or cn 
bei - "in : 3 of "ITY 
. ta + 
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nuous arts, 3 an entrance find, 
Inge the 1 manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


I conSTDER à human ſoul without een 
like marble in the quarry, which Thews none of 
inherent beauties, until the {kill of the 
yoliſher fetches out the colours, makes the 
lirface ſhine, and diſcovers ornamental 
bud, ſpot, and vein that runs through the 
ody of it Education, after the fame man- 
er, when it works upon à noble mind, draws 
ut to view every latent virtue and perfection, 
hich without ſuch helps are never able to 
make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me jave to change 
he alu ion fo ſoon ml» him, I ſhall make uſe 
f the ſame inſtanck to illuſtrate the fotte of = 
cation, which Atiſtotle has brought to explain . 
is doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells 


d that the art of the ſtatuary only cleats a 
e e matter, and 2 the rubbiſh. 

gure is in the ſtone, the — only 
ns it, What ſculpture is to a block of mar- 
e, education is to a human ſoul. , The philo- 
pher, the ſaint, or xe hero, the wiſe, the 
od, or the great man, often lie hid and 
ncealed in a nebel. hich A — educa- 


s that a ſtatue les hid in a block of marble; 9 


5 ner? What might not that ſavage greatneſs ol 


tion might have diſ- interred, and have brought 
to light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the accounts of ſavage nations; and with 
contemplating thoſe virtues which are wild and 
uncultivated; to ſee courage exerting” itſelf ir 
fierceneſs, reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in 
cunning, patience in ſullenneſs, and deſpair. 
_ Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appe 
in different kinds of actions, according as they 
are more or leſs rectiſied and ſwayed by. reaſon, 
When one hears of negroes, who upon the 
death of their maſters, or upon changing thei 
ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, 
it frequently happens in our American plant 
tions, who can forbear admiring their Pow 
though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a mu 


ſoul which appears in theſe poor wretches a 
many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly 
cultivated? And what colour of excuſe a 
there be for the contempt with which we treat 
this part of our ſpecies ? that we ſhould nc 
put them upon the common foot of humanity 
that we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine up 
the man who murders them; nay, that wi 
ſhould as much as in us lies, cut them off tron 
the proſpects of happineſs in another world 
well as in this, and deny them that which wt 
look upon as the proper means for attaining it 
Since JI am engaged on this ſubject, I cannd 
forbear mentioning a ſtory which I have latel 
heard, and which is ſo well atteſted, that I bait 
no manner of reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of 
I may call it a kind of wild tragedy that pale 


hriſtopher's, 


iſlands. «The: 


0 : twelter 8 


at ſaint C 


= all of them the 3 vi, a 


utraordinary beauty b thoſe of her own com- 
lexion. Ve had the ſame time two young. 
lows who were — — negroes apd aves, 
markable for the comelineſs of their perſons, 
nd for the friendſhip which they bore to one 
nother, It — by pened' that both 
them fell in love with the female negro 
bovementioned, Wo — have been TIP 
Jad to have taken either of them for her h 

ud, provided they could agree between them- 
dees which ſhould be the man. But they 
ere both ſo paſſionately in love with her, that 


is rival; and at the ſame time were ſo true to 
je another, that neither of them would think 
gaining her without his friend's conſent. 
e torments of theſe two lovers were the 
ſcourſe of the family to which, they belonged. 
ho could not forbear obſerving the ſtrange 
;mplication/ of paſſions which perplexed. the 
arts of the poor negroes, that often dropped 
iprefſions of the uneaſineſs they under went, 
nd how impoſſible it was for eith er, of the em 
to be happy; bay 2 | | 441 40. 
After a long 1 


715. terte „ 


TOES. who, — the perſons concemed in „„ 


we, 
. now in Kaen 114 2 3 N bs 2 8 2 2 8 f 7 
7 n 

This. gentleman: „among bis negwes had a 
Jung woman, Who was — 10 


ither of ack could think of giving her up to 


e "ds friend- 1 
fp, truth and, Jealouſy, they one day took a 
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er into a wood, car! 
þ— * — them: Where, a abe 
lamentations, they Nabbed her to the b. 
of which ſhe immediately died. A ſlave wi 
Was at his work not far from the place wi 
this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committel 
hearing the ſhrieks of the dying g perſon, nn 
ſos what was the veraGe-of: . He t 
diſcovered the woman 1 yitg dead upon t 
d, with the two negroes 446 come, = 5 
er, kifling the dead over it 
and — their breaſts 5 nie 
of grief 3 deſpair. He the arte t 
the Engliſh family with the news of what| 
had ſeen; who upon coming to the — 
the woman dead, and the two negroes 
by her with wounds Gy" had given t ifelve 


we ſee in this amazing inſtance of ber arbarity 
what ſtrange diſorders — bred in the wind t 
thoſe men whoſe paſſions are not 're | 
virtue, and diſciplined by reaſon. I | 
action which I have recited is in itſelf 
ile and horror, it proceeded from a temp 
k mind which might have produced very nc 
fruits, had it been informed and guided b 
ſuitable education. 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to 
bene thoſe par of the world wh we | 
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freed the advantages of a more liberal education; 
iſ: above one another by ſeveral different degreat 
perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in the 
Jock of marble, we ſee it ſometimes only 
de chipped; ſometimes rough-hewn, and but 
iſt ſketched into an human figure; ſometimes 
e ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all his 
mbs and 5 N A we _ 2 
ure wrought. up to a great elegancy, but ſel- 
ne — a . — — of a 
hidias or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral nice 
nches and finiſhings. | | 

Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections upon 
man nature, are the beſt means we can 
uke uſe of to improve. our minds, and gain a 
e knowledge of ourſelves,” and conſequently 
recover our fouls out of the vice, ignorance, 


„ * 


id prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. 
tave all along profeſſed myſelf in this paper a 
romoter of t great ends; and I flatter my- 
If that I do from day to day contribute ſome- 


y deſign is laudable, whatever the execution 
uy be. I muſt conſeſs I am not a little encou- 
&d in it by many letters which I receive from 
known hands, in approbation of my endea+ 


ry thanks to thoſe who write them, and 
R uſing myſelf. for not inſerting. ſeveral of 
en my papers, which I am ſenſible would 
2 very great ornament to them. Should I 
liſh the praiſes which are ſo well penned, 
& would do honour to the perſons who write 
Mm, but my publiſhing of —— I fear 


# 


ing to the poliſhing of men's minds: at leaſt —— 


vs; and muſt take this opportunity of returns 
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bea ſulcient inflance to the world tht | 
mme chend. e a N 0 
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111 8. ſaadbn hereld poſſs e . 
1 Vepun i incipies, neque perſicies nauer, NF. | 
. » Atque, ubi pati non poteris, cùm nemo enpetet, 
5 72 pace, ultr ad eam venies, indicans- 
Te amare, et ferre non poſſe: Kalb, ye” * 
a Feli. elud ie e 123 


mw o brave! oh 1 if you a al ” 
But if you try, and can't go thro with f irit, 
And finding you can't bear it, univ 
VVour peace unmade, all of your on acc | 
| You come and ſwear you love, and can't endure i, 
Good night! all's over! ruin'd! and undone! 
. She'll Jilt you, when ſhe ſees You in her Sou 
CME it 3 
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765.2548 Tas i is to e you, that 
Proven: had no ſooner taken coach, but i 
lady was taken with a terrible fit of the vapou 
which it is feared, will make her mi 
not — her life therefore, deat fir, ity 
know of any receipt that is againſt th 
faſhionable . — Pleaſed | 
communicate it for the ow wee 11 _ 
__ oy . Of: the wa 
A. Nov 
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By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from Cbelſta pee . fr 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 99 0% b 1 m Pan 

« Taz uproar was Sig 42 Gin 
; | had read the Spectator concerning Mrs. 
reman®, that 0 many — 2 her 
per, of raging, ſwoonin 1 F 
* herſelf, and — her huſband, —— 
accidental coming in of a nei ighbouring lady 


I had 


thing left for it but to fall into a 
e honour to read the paper 
good command of countenance and tem- 

on ſuch occaſions; and 24 eee my 


1. Sc. 


ntings, but concealed myſelf — 11 Fa 
affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked fre- 
ntly at her huſband, as often at me; and 
e did not tremble as ſhe filled tea, until ſhe 

to che circumſtance of we 


riting out a piece of Tully for an er aer 
ten ſhe bur out, ſhe was ex he hes 


ived, ſhe was wronged an abuſed. The 


* 8 


la i knew not what it was to interpoſe in ſo 


is fond of you than I am, I ſhould not 3 
ken this way: of * to the Dr 


dee Mr. Freeman's 1 in. Ne 417. Steele 2 
udes in this, and the paper of which it is the ee to his 


Lb with his ſecond wiſe. See Steele's Letter, de. 


111 


ho ſays ſhe has writ to you alſo ſhe. had 


to her, and have 


cal name to be Tom Meg 1 — 


cup was thrown in the fire; and without 7 
ung vengeance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid to me, 
x | was a pretending ooxcomb, a meddler 


ce an affair as between a man and his wife. 
0 which Mr. Freeman: Madam, were I 


ended this with a tenderneſs'irf his'aſpeR, u 
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inform a woman, whom God and nature 1: | 
placed under my direction, with what I reque 
of her; but fince you are ſo indiforeet as not 
take the hint which 1 gave y in that paper, "me 
muſt tell you, Madam, in ſo many words, th 
you have for a long and tedious ſpate of tin 
acted a part unſuitable to the ſenſe 
to have of the ſubordination in which you 
placed. And I muſt acquaintyou'ones foral 
that the fellow without Ha; Tom h 
the footman entered and anſwered Madam 
« 'Sirrah, don't you know my voice? Lookupe 
me when I fpeak to you. AI fay, Madam; th 
fellow here is to know of me myſelf, |wheth 
I am at leiſure to ſee company or not. [a 
from this hour maſter of iis osſa and 
bufinefs in it, is to behave myſelf in ſueh a ma 
ner, as it ſhall be hereafter an honourto you 
bear my name; and your pride that you are d 
delight, the darling and ornament of a mani 
honour, uſeful and eſteemed by his friend 
and I no longer one that has buried ſome met 
in the world, in compl liance to 4 fro | 
humour which has grown upon an agrees 
woman by his indulgence.” Mr. Free 


* j 
JLISFT 
F * 


a downcaſt eye, which ſhew¾ed he was extreme 
moved at the anguiſh he faw her in; f 
the ſat ſwelling with paſſion, and her ye 
firmly fixed on the fire;' when I, fearing® 
would loſe all again, took upon me to pro” 
Her out of that amiable forrow ſue was in, 
fall upon me; upon which I ſaid: very ſeaſa 

ably for my friend, that indeed Mr. ren 


uk THE-SPEC* 


at nothing m_ = much a jeſt, as when it was 


ud in Mr. hen has promiſed ta 
me to ſuc 2 Upon which the 
y turned her rie s intq dawntight rage; 


je the ſcalding tea-kettle: upon your humble 
2 flew. into the middle of the room, and 
a en the was abe missen of al 


12 of privacy and retirement. No 
alogy was to: be Made 10 her, no expedient 
be found, no previous manner of 


be ac quainted with. her errors, without the 
wr org | Mr. Freeman was gaing 
make a ſoftening 


ou ought to. conſider 


ul enough in a girl, is inſufferable in que of 

args — flew directly at her huſband's 
Wig, 

N friend; 3; 7 9 


{4 _— he ſame: * 
at it was too ED 
d frowning over Has: ſhoulder, pd wn he. 2 


ſhe fell on a couch as 
ale. * ſtill ke up my friend: but he, 
ha very filly air, bid them bring the coach 
the door, and we went off: I was forced to 
the coachman drive on. We were no ſooner 


*AFOQR. 27% 
as become the c talk of the town; and N 


Otbers kept family diſſatisfactians 


lat was amiſs in her: but all the world was 


- ſpeech, but I interpoſed: 
958 ok won Wy — 5g I have nathing to ſay to 
| er you are 
w paſt a —— en: this humour. which was 


ur motherly character. With that ſhe loſt 


ear den in my Bae and defended. 


t if he did not petſiſt. In this manner ſhe 

round and round the room in a nt, 

A A _ I = of above and ſervants 
ic 
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come to my lodgi 


mother writ a note, wherein the thought eve 
to have ſeen this day, and ſo'forth.” 


| aſhamed of, than one who has Fe ſcued him fro 


| 1 By Steel: ses final note 9 deer 


8 * 
4 5 + 
<= 4 


- but all his wife's relatic 1 
came to inquire 35 — him5 ; and Mrs. Freeman 


In a word, fir, I am afraid we Afe upon 
thing we have no talents for; and I can obſe 
arady, my friend looks upon me” rather a 

t knows a weakneſs of him that he i 


ſlavery. Mr. Spectator, I/ am but 4 you 
fellow, and if Mr. Freeryars ſubmits, I fh. 
be looked upon as an iticendiary;' and never g 
a wife as Jong as I breathe.” He has inde 
ſent word home he ſhall lie at Hampſtead 8 
night; but I believe fear of the firſt onſet aue i; 
this rupture has too great a place in this reſoli N o 
tion. ' Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty liſt 
ſuppoſe I delivered him up; and anticled'y 
the mother for her bringing him home. x1 
has not courage to ſtand it (you are 1 
caſuiſt), is it ſuch an ill thing to brin og 
off as well as I can? What makes me 
man, is, that I find he thinks it reaſonable! 
expoſtulate at leaſt with her; and Capt. Sent 
will tell you, if you let your orders 2 
u are no longer a commander. I a 
could adviſe me how to get clear of this bun 


handſomely. HOG" e ee He: 8 
. . | Yours, ; ; able ST ach, 
1. 0 * "Tow Mc ini 
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Then unreftraid'd'b . of decenc | 
Th' aſſembled female 25 raiſe a gene "ery... 


* f 
1 
IS, 


v7 
L MALL entertain my reader to-day with 
ime letters from my correſpondents. | The 
| tf them is the deſcription of a club, whe-⸗ 
ber real or ĩmaginary I cannot determine; but 
n apt to fancy, that the writer of it, whoever 
ie is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie 
it of her on fancy. Whether this be ſo or 
t, her letter may conduce to the amendment 
that kind of perſons: who are repreſented in 
,and br ty ac ers are nne e in 
Ne world. 9719 017: aff J 1 
Mr. 6 ROT Ai Run. - 
Ix ſome w7 yo: feſt paſ er L 
rre pleaſed to give the public a very diverting | 
count of ſeveral clubs and nocturnal affern« 
les; but Jam a member of a ſociety: which 
t wholly eſca caped ns als TI mean # club 
{ She-Romps..- take each a hackney- 
ah, and meet onee a week in a large uppers 
amber, which We hire by the year for that 
ple our landlord and his family, who are 
le, conſtantl contriving to be abroad 
club=ni ight. We are no ſooner come 5 


W than we: throw! off all that e 


71 
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and reſervedneſs with which our ſex areobli 
to difguife themſelves in public places. 
not able to expreſs. the pleafure'we efjoy fra 
ten at night *till four in the morning, in bein 
as Are as you 75 can be for your tives, 
lay, runs high, the room is immediate 
file with broken 15 torn petticoats, lapp t 
or head-drefles, flounces, furbelows, 
and working-aprons. I had forgot to tel g 
at firft, that befides the coaches we come if 
ourſelves, there is one which ſtands alm 
empty to carry off our dead men, for ſo we u 
all thoſe fragments and tatters with omg 
room is ftrewed; and which-we pavk up toge 
in bundles and put into the afotefaid © 
It is no ſmull diverſion for us to meet 8. 
night at ſome member's chamber,” where en 
one is to ont what belonged un her fro 
this confuſed bundle of Alke, ſte 
Fidbands. 


an | Inſtant. Our laſt month's 5. prude 
armed and fortified in — agd-bycir 
that we had much ado to come at her;; but 
would have died with anghing Ws to hve fo 
bow the ſober aukward thi 
was forced out of her intrenc — 15 
ir, it is impoſſible to give you a true notion f ey 
| our. ſpoxt, unleſs you would come one ! eſſe: 
_ amongſt us; and une en h it be-diredtly + gud 
the rate of our fore to drt 


. DAT /SPECTATOR ws 
ve repdſe ſd muck confidence-- in your file 
ind taciturnity, that it was agreed by theowhole - 
dub, at our-laſt- TIS to gab en 'entrance | 
9 2 Spectator. 

1, B99 lem your humble ſervant, an 
asc Kerr Ferlecalar, 


1 1. 2 Vhi 1 + " # Anis To ESV 


«P, 8. We ſhall demoliſh 4: protle nest 
Nurſe”, nul fil thn 1 Nane g Hi 


22 1 Noch! NaN 4 

Though 1 thank bank Kitty pA — « kind. offe 

do not at preſent fog is . a any Rd 
to venture Wo perſon. w her romping 
6 114, ould, YE: a 2 


Alu 


The " . comes Prom a 1 | 
in, whofe taſte I find is much too delicate to 
dure the leaſt advance towards romping. I 


ay perhaps hereafter improve pon the Hint 
bt bas giyen mei and make it the ſubjvct of a 
whole Spectator; ini the mean n it a8 7 
follows 1 in his own words, 
"Mr. SezeTaTER, 
„Ir is my this bath ood . in love 


ith a youn creature &'s 1 dail 1 8 555 
lat which though Ve fle the utnis 

heiſinefs, 1 70000 a e bh 18 7 her for, 
even ” 15 | | 
? 1 well, Oc | | 
Ty her bol e. of as 


thing that ſtuek in her teeth. I tteated he 


8 — Nam 


which polite people have 
—.— 
f into ag 


by the name of delicacy. 7 
a walk. the other day ſhe threw; 
elbow- chair, and profeſſed: before a lar ge Com. 
pany, that ſhe Was — af She tol 
me this aftemoon that her ſtomach ached; and 


was complaining yeſterday at dinner of ſome e 


with a baſket of fruit laſt ſummer, Which ſhe 
eat fo ye rp uy as almoſt oft. made me reſolve 
never to ſee her more. „L begin u 
tremble whenever I few min wb to: 


move. As . ſhe does n not want ſenſe, if e takes anni 
theſe hints Jam 79 73 if not} 1 am more th char⸗ 
afraid, that theſe ings which geek waer 
in the batlaviour ef a mien e ther 
: ur in chat of A worn 9, Ntelocy | 
2 TOO 12 V3&$ pew 11 oft e * 


wt 
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My v. dent Weener e = 
Wes T cannot but very much value Wa p 
I Oe ſhe gives of herſelf “ 


„Din rae 7 21d 1 2 % 


. N 000 3 Wy 


+ I am, happily anived a1. 
tranquillity, which fe 1665 le RE: 2 
at of an old maid; there ory, be hol 
unconcerned in all, that — | 
Which our ſex is apt, to o contradl 
| filly” fondnels, of, Vobis, T read y 


FS q * ith 


F ; 4 ö 
| | 0 wa 8 
tion. ol 1. ran. ay mT 


on us wit hout Fee 


Hamlet, 


was, THE. SPECTAT TY 


Nor woman neither.“ = "Offs Bent yh 1 
po Off d Js veel ns; DES: <10 
Therefore, dear fir, 22 never ſpare, your 
wn ſex, do not be afraid roving! ny wr 
ndiculous in ours, be 7 ill oblige at leaſt 
1 woman, who, i is, R a7 1599 0H 5 0 
"os Je ae Ain . 3 I * 55 
1-6 er SusANNAH FROST.” 


1 5 


1 FL, to 4 * clergyman, and 
not help thinking that i in your tenth or tythe 
ner of womankind? you meant myſelf, 
herefore J have no quarrel againſt you. for the 
ther nine characters, . bs 
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Qui de e tis, et 1 Ata, Je e cabete. 


v Wes 57a 7 0 


Ofy whom you 
IBS 


14 the hy” day, as wa 
„ to ſtroll into a Tide Me g Be 
dgate; and as 1 ſat there, two or three very 
an ſenſible men Were talking of the Spec- 

One faid,: he Bad that morning drawn 
2 benefit ticket; £ , Another wiſhed ys 
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had; but a third ſhaked his he: 


Cites \ — — : l 4.5 ay — N 
* — 4 - 


4 thoſe duties of life 27 Fo 85 one, 4.605 Much reflec 


out being moved either by malice or 
k will be too Jong to expatiate 4. ſenk 


all mankind have of fame, and the inexpreſſbi 


tore may be divided into, glory, hieb feſpech 


_ k 


z Paper 
of man, that 5 way no great Matte 


prod mo, the mote eee n | 
rid; has run through va 

been in continual want: a, Ge er 
ſo well of economy, unfit for any of hog office 
of life by reaſon of his i It woule 
be an unhappy thing to ife, his child 
or his friend; and yet Tay ta 4 17 well o 


was p Pl that the writer, of a | 
ſuch a ſort 


wheth er he had or nd. 


e 


tion has brought 1 t fa 
every thing which is falſe, Ng this} 715 ac 

ſation 190 me no manner of tn meaſinels; but 
at the ſame time it threw me i into deep though N 
upon the ſubjèct of fame in general; ane 
could not but pity ſuch as were 2 2 weak, 1 
to value what the common people fay out 


their qwn hatin temper to the advantage 
diminution of thoſe whom they mention, wit 


pleaſure which there is in the approkation 0 
worthy men, to all who are capable of won 
actions; but methinks one may divide it 
general word Fame, into three different mr 
s it regards the different orders of mankin 
who ha de any thing to do with it. Fame the 


the hero; reputation Which is pre reſerved bf 
every gentleman ; and credit, which muſt b. ; 


| upported by every * Theſe po# 
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jons in fame are dearer than life to theſe cha- 
gers of men, or rather are the life of thoſe 
baracters. W 

ad noble enterpri ſes, is Andi all 
he aſſailants of his renown do hut 8 
— and impatience af its beightneſs, without 


owing the. leaſt ſhade upon it. If the foun- 
1 of an bi name be virtue and fervice, 
i that is offer it is but rumour, which 


x too ſhort-lived to tand n with 
ory, which i _—_— 8 4 | 
Reputation, 2 
man who would live with the 
bowing part of mankind, is as ſtable as, 
if it be as wall founded ;- and the common whale 
of human faciety- is thought concerned when 
e hear a man of good behaviquy bn 
teflides which, according to a pre ns 
vm amongſt us, every man has his 


in his own arm: and reproach is ſoon checked, 
put _ of 1 and eee * 


The moſt uyhappy ane | 
oled to the — af wantonneſs: of the i 
mmon vaice is the trader. Credit is undone | 
a whiſpers, The tradeſman's wound'is received + | 
1 one who is more pri vata and more eruel | 
tan the ruffian with the lanthorn and dagger. 1 


7 ever 


The manner of repeating a man's nams,—As; 
Mr. Caſh; Oh I do you leave money 
it his ſhop? Why, to you boar r. Searoom? 
He ; is indeed a merchant. I ſay, 1 

we ſeen, 2 e iteration of a-man's name 


biding one —__- * 


1 babbler in the caſe of the merchant. 0 i 90 f 
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| ur e When — „ F 
his credit; and hin why very Yay he lived ce 
literally added to the value of his natiys county 
undone” by one who was only à bunden and't 
blemiſh to it. Since every body whoknows the 
world 4s ſenſible of this great evil, Ho tareſili ver 
ought a man to be in his language of a merchanti 
It may poſſibly be in the power of a very ſhallo 
creature to lay the ruin of the beſt fhmily in the 
moſt opulent city; and the more ſo; the mot 
highly he deſerves of his country; what is t 
ſay, the farther he places His wealth out of li 
hands, to draw home that of another climate. 
In this caſe an ill word may change plenq mo 
into want, and by a raſh ſentence a''free uin 
generous fortune may in a few days be reduseſ u 
to beggary. How little does à giddy- prate 
imagine, that an idle phraſe to the * 8 
a merchant, may be as pernicious in the conl 
quence,” as the forgery of à deed to bar u 
inheritance, would be to a gentleman? LI 
ſtands where. it did before a gentleman ik 
calumniated, and the ſtate of a great action u 
juſt as it was before calumny was offered tt 
diminiſh it, and there is time, place and dccafnfgb¹ 
expected to unravel all that is contrived agu 
thoſe characters; but the trader W- is read erz 
only for probable demands upon him; wan ha 
no armour againſt the inquiſitive, the\maliciou te m 
and the envious, who are prepared to fill the 
to his diſhonour. Fire and ſwords are flo 
engines of deſtruction, in compariſon of de 


i 1 


219% PH raren. 6 
For this reaſon I though it an imitab 
f humanity 'of a gentleman of my - acquaint- 
who had great variety of affairs; | and uſed 
ptalk with warmth enough. 2 gentlemen 
r whom herthoughthimfelt1 dealt Math bit 
would never let any thin ae againiſt a 
perchant (with whom he: y digen 
ha in a court of juſtice. "He" uſed | to lay 
at to ſpeak ill⸗of à merchant, was ton 
ls * with: judgment and execution: 0 
unnot, I think, ſay more on this occaſion, 
1 G the merit of the merchant 
labore that of all. other ſubjects ; for while he 
untouched in his credit, his hand- writing is 
more portable coin for the ſerviceof his fellow- 
it as and his word aan hir to the 
Ae e ee %o 83 _ 
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rurxkk are but R men who are not ambi- 
us of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation 
country where they live, and of growing con- 
tenble among thoſe with whom they converſe. 
ere is a kind of grandeur and reſpect, which 
e meaneſt and moͤſt inſignificant part of man- 
nd endeavour to procur re in the lite Sant of 
ir friends and acquaintane JOOre 


3 Wo; 6 * "2 «134 (3 14 20, t 7b 91 if 
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N'2 
mechanic, nay the man h⁰ dives:upon com- or a 
mon als, gets him his ſet of adniirers, and bt 
delights: in thas ſuperionty-which! be enjoys A 
over thoſe ho arg in fone: beneath WM (ur 
him. This ambition, Which is natural to the ntir 
— rake — 15 7 eg — ww | 
an it were f 
contribute as much to a perſonis-advantage, as ao 
it ae wee. e diſquiet. I per 
511% there together thoughts | 
on this ſubject, which 1 have not met with in _ 
other writers; and ſhall ſet them dan as they Wl ir 
have accurred to me, pony en m 
en een ee Hao f 
_— 10 d ugs 1 bute: 
Sievidyi oil 1 e- 1 inenc e — — the 
ave over anotner, may de 
mrs ——_ of quality, which ccnfideratiet h he 
1s either that of fortune, body; or mind. The 
firſt is that which conſiſts in birth; Ge! o or the i 
riches; it is the moſt foreign to our natures, WW I. 
and what we can the leaſt call our own of any i a 
of the three kinds of quality, In relation to ten 
the body, quality * — from health, ſtrength. Bi be ! 
or beauty. ;, which are nearer to us, and more 2 BY uten 
part of ourſelves than the former. Quality, as bit 
it e the mind, has its riſe; from know- I « c; 
ledge or virus; and is, chat which. is mor cum! 
efſentia] to. us, and more intimately pulled: with BY hum 
us than either of the other two like 
The quality of fortuna, though. 4 wen h . 
leſs reaſon. to value himſelf upon. it tha. Ne hin inde 
Virty 


— e or W e is s however the 
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of quality which makat the imoſt: ſhining figure 
in the eye of the! world; .. 
As virtue is the moſt reaſonabie ana gin 
ource of honour, we:gebbrally find in titles an 
intimation of ſome particular merit that ſhould 
recommend men to the high ſtatjans Which they 
poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the 1 
majeſty to kings : ſerenity or mildneſs of tem- 
per to princes; excellence or perfection t 
unbaſſadors: grace to archbiſhops; honaur to 
peers; worſhip or venerable behaviour to ma- 
ziſtrates; and re verente, which is of the ſame 
1 * as the fargaes, to the inferior clergy. 7466: 
4 n - "—_ of: great families, eee 
butes of honour are generally correſpandent wi 
the virtues: af tho" plas 155 whom they 2 
my but in theideſcendants they are tao often 
he marks rather of grandeur than of merit. 
The ſtamp and. denomination ſtill continues; but 
the intrinſie value is frequently laſt. Aich Fit 


na true light, A poor diſpirited ſinner lies 
nembling under the apprehenſions of the flate 
be is entering: ons and is aſued by a grave 
ttendant how'his- holineſs does? Another 
bimſelf addreſſad to under the title of /bighneſs 
ar excellency, who: lies under ſueh mean, air: 
unſtances of mortality as are the diſgrace: of 
uman nature. Titles at ſuch a time look rather 
The truth of it is, honours are in this world 
wag is oppreſſed, and vice triumphant. The 


The death- bod ſhæus the emptineſs/of titles 
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to every one a ſtation" ſuittible tto the dignity I im 
| his N . will be then adjuſted — = 
15 Methinks we ſhould Hank ambitida 15 The 
to advance ourſelves'in/ another world, at lea ae] 
to preſervVe our poſt in it, and outſhihs ourink 
riors in virtue here, that th not be pr 
above us in à ſtate which is to ſents the Wüste ere 
tion fo eternity? (195%9 die of 14 von, 
Men in ſeripture are called ſtrangers a” 
ſojourners upon earth, and life! a pigrinagf b 
Several heathen, as well 56 Chriſtian: authon 
under the ſame kind of metaphor, have vf + 
ſented the world as an inn, Which was aon 
deſigned to furniſh us with accommodations it The 
this our paſſage; It is therefore very abſurd il 
think of ſetting up our reſt before we comet 
our joumey's hi and not rather td take „ of 
of the reception we ſhall'thete meet, tf 2 
fix our thoughts on the little conveniences tho h 
advantages which we! enjoy one above a 
in the way to it. f 1009 e e ee ee 
Epictetus makes uſe of another kind'of a WO. i tt 
| bn, which is very beautiful; and wonderful ne 
proper to incline us to be ſatisfied will 42 0 The 
in which Providence has placed us. | 
here, ſays he; as in a theatre where ery up! 
has a part allotted to him. The great dt g 
which lies upon a man is to act his part in pe 
feQion. We may indeed ſay, that our pune - 
does not ſuit us, and that we could act anothe 
better. But this, ſays the philoſopher,” is nt 
our buſineſs; + All that we are concerned in; 
8 * ebe in 8 which is given us 4F1 " 
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n improper-one;} thecfault-is/notinſuggbutdn. 
im Rk OY parts, and ab 
eat diſpoſer of the - {HI „ü noh ni 
The part that Was act y this philoſopher 
imſelf was but a Nery = erent orie, for he 
* and died a ſlavei His motive o content- 
nt in this particular, reeeives lauer great 
˖ iforcement from: 3 conſide- 
ion, if we remember that our pa Hah the 
ther world, inillibawem-catt, and ani i 
ill be there tanged in different Won 
vority and pre- eminence, in prop ee 
uve here — f 'orie another in vittue. and 
xrformed-in tlicir ſeveral poſts of lifothe duties 
ich belong t to theme iu ow ot Ai ve 
There are man beautiful. paſſages in the little 
ocr phal book, intitled, The Wiſdom of 
Aa ſet forth the vanity of, Honour, 
d the like temporal bleſſings Which are in ſo 
neat repute among men, U to comfort thoſe 
bo have not the poſſeſſion of them. krete: 
Its in very warm and noble terms, this 
the gre 7 a CON re 
0d the great ſurprĩſe hi ill ꝓrodues 
e Are! Mace HE. 
Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in great 
oldneſs before 6. face of ſuch as have afflicted 
im, and made no account ef his labours. 
en they ſee it they, ſhall be troubled Wich 
frrible 1 and ſhall he amazed at the ſtrange- 
es of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all that they 
= for. And they repeating and Ps 


Vid. Epicteti Enchird cap. 23. 
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for anguiſh of ſpirit, ſhall aka 
es This pls i Orr?" hall f OMe 
in derifion, and a dee A X 
foods accounted his life madneſs; hi 
20 be without honour, How is he numbe 
among the children of God) and His be 
e the: ſaimia t il eg aid} nj 1 
N che reader: would ſes the deſcription of his 
life that is erer. 0 iti vanity ot hos | 


— yr of pomp w It 


2 . ſince i is 
vonſtiution of things; that be 
ww ie 25 8 in the e we ſl 
appy, if thoſe who e u 

1. Caend coneeog . foi RIA 

as much as in rank, band dy de 
condeſtenſion make their ſuperiority eaff a 
acceptable: to thoſe -who-are beneath them; ag 
if, on che contrarys thoſe who! are in med 
s of life, would dnſider how: 1777 
tter their condition hereafter, and by 2 
| þ 1 any and ſubmiiſion to their fir 
make them happy in thoſe bleſſings with wt "Pp 
e POO fir to &ifhingauiſh „ 
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4 SIR, i een 22 we Bat welig } ad 


War will you app to, my fath fat 
fr my love? I cm help it K | 

vu my perſortz, but I affüre Fond It 1 boy in * 
. nor even in my on e ou my 
kart, Dear fir, do but Ar HE i if conle- 
quence of a match you are fifty-five, 

Penty-one, e are a man of bu 71 = 


at J 995 


* 


what ka proportion your 1 15 ep to mine; 0 
den you have made a juſt Fn of the 
ce eſſary decay on one ſide, and the reduni 
other, you will act accordingly, + 
Hake is fuck language as you may; not exp thy: 
m a young lady; but my happineſs is at 
ake, and I muſt talk ptaifily.” L mortally bate 
wu; and ſo, 48 du and my father agree, ® 
uy take me or leave me; but if you will be 
good as never to ſee me = you will HS 


er oblige, 
Sir ir, 


Your moſt — ſervant, 
v, 21 r cotorl 


— CD SS 
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it would be impoſſible to ex t 155 — 


| The following inſtances may, if — think it 


with the exact number of hours 4 days it e mak 
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Ins are do many idee a. ere 
b of falſe wit, and ſuch a" variey 


humour diſcovers itſelf among 


ſubject, if you would think fit to 2 


be eh b 142 8 appendix to ; tal 
© That feat of ee % tio kde 
Hts of TRE who 92 105 vod e 
ndred. verſes while he, ou 
has rw mitated” (as T ET eard) by * 


odern | Writer; 'who priding . | | 1 
urry 6 of. his invention, thought it 50 Isfort 
addition to his fame to have each p ite sha 


Mi in the compoſition. He could taſte | 
p until he had acquainted vo in how - 
195 ace of time he had eſerved i it 7 ane 1 | 
13 much led to an PMN of his at, * Iem 
his diſpatch: 1 ; 


. 5 ano 1 he d can 
vis, .. ! bs 5 con! 


* 


IIe 1 


videamus uter Nau erer, 1.5 0 
3 2 OR. I 7 1. 1 erect 
& Hitt P pen and . and ts? and 2 0 g bpoeti 
Who can write mon 22 faſteſt, 1 or L. 
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This wakike whats of his ambition; 1 
therefore I cannot but think the flights of WW. 1679 
„ L in N 

See Vol. i. Ne 58—N* 63. meter. 
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id author very proper to be oppoſed to thoſe 
Lhorious nothings which you have obſerved 
ere the delight . wits, and in 
which they 55 happily got rid of REG ann 
untity of their time. Thi | 
« [ have /knpwh &g * e — 
{ humour ede eg the name of an 
uthor, —_—_ rinted his e 
b talent, 3 by the help of a very ſine dia- 
ond which be wore on re little finger, was a 
ſderable poet upon glaſs. He had a very: 
vod epigrammatic wit and there was not a 
eur, or tavern-· window where he viſited or 
d for ſome years, which did not receive 

e ſketches-or. memorials of it. It was hie 
ortupe: at laſt to loſe te r and;his. pol 

not 1 


2 ſharper at play, and he 
WEE RL GERT, 15 
But of all contraQtions or expedient fu 
* admire that of an ingenious er 
e book I have ſeen. "This v virtuo being a | 
cin _ according gh heb 1 
Own the art o poetry into a rt em, 
0 contrived tables, by which any one without 
owing a word of grammar or ſenſe, may to 
great comfort, be able to compoſe, or rather 
cect Latin verſes . His — — are a kind 
poetical logarithms, which being divided 


This is no fiction of the 8 Rator's, as might naturally 
gined, There was a projeftor of this kind named John 
r, who ubliſhed a very thin pamphlet in 8vo, intitled, 
cial Verſifyi ying, a new way to make Latin Verſes, 
d. 1678. 1 * leve it is 3 plan of his ſcheme which is 
on Nat. Bailey's Dictionary, folio, under the you 
- A - 
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290 N: 
into ſeveral and all eee with tho 
many incoherent words, appear to che e that 
what like a fortune-telling fereeh;'| Whit aj 
mult it be to the unlearned operator to And d 
theſe words being carefully eolle@te®agd wh 
down in order according to the Sim 

of themfelves into hexatmeter'and. 
verſes? A friend of mine, e e wu 
in aſtrology, meeting with this book perfotined | fon 
the operation, by the rules there det d "ns 

 ſhewed his verſes to the next of hide nCquaints 1 5 

ande, Le ened to underſtaud Latin; and ue 
being they deſcribed u tempeſt o z 
win 2 wy wel prefixed them, "together | - 
wit eee e to * pores tan the'w | "uy 
| nti was uppoſed ave oretolc 
the 1aft mw} ſtorm 1 Pi yo 36 Tu x. * 
I think the only im Jrovemerit epond thin: « 
would be that which late — ie 
ingham*' mentioned to 2 alk 
Poetry, as a project of a Duteh m . 3 
a2 mill to make 3 This gs of 
FT compendious method of all which inte 4 
been propoſed, may deſerve the vhoughts of . 
our modern virtuoſi who' are emploped in nen 

diſcoveries for the publie good may b for 2 

worth the while to conſider, whather in t wh 


iſland where few are content without bein 


7 Vi. November 1 2703. . "See Tat N* 43, 
note. 

SEeorge e Villiers, author of the Rehearſal, who died 
1687. Swift ſeems to have borrowed from hence his wood 
8 for making books in als: Travels, p. 
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bought wits;) it Will not be a comman' henefit, 
6 a vn vale le eee en 
2E HTO DUACT 
g 1 Df = "> aur humble ſeryant;: &c. 70 
nt e : 9123: 5} £1433 id 0 it Alt 77 
art 6 FA sperren, „olg br wh (107363 
1 11 Tex dine K 4 oh lem man's 
„ touſe where there Wa 4 1 yok Ladies it 1 
p 1 


hemſel ves 1 5 , but 12 
heir e = | 


for a perſon that oe hey i m F 
5 1 15 1 85 e mio he 


rafe "is; v 
uf ee to at anche fas t1 x 


wt in love with ether of them, in they 
vill uſe 9 6 that a ble goes moan 204 


ndifference Whic h the all the, . re 
world and not to ilk r ne 3 an h PIs 
but fometings caſt a kind | Rk,” with 

ſnice to, VCC ah; 1 
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1 75825 ng g gra, take 
for a piece ing to Lbs my. 
ee ee any 8 | | cular y charting i 0 
ly woman, ale know her or not. I 
e care that there is nothing ludicrous or arch 
my manner, as if I were to betray a woman 
ito a ſalutation by way of jeſt or humour; and 
tt except I am acquainted with her, I 1 ſhe 


* This hls Was wrinen by Mr. 14. Hughes. 
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upon this civility and homage I pay to her ſin 


neſs which ſhe is to ee and neglect. 
wiſh, fir, you would ſettle the buſineſs of ſalu 


1 Mr. Cibber; Edgar, 'Mr. Wil 
Gentleman Uſher, Mr. Pinkethman. Spec. in folio, 


ever takes it for a rule, chat ſhe is to look 
poſed merit, as an impertinence or forward 


tation and pleaſe to inform me ho ſhall reſiſ 0 
the ſudden impulſe I have to be civil to what t 
ives an idea of merit; or tell theſe: creaturey 1 
| es to behave themſelves in retu m to 1 
eſteem I have for them. My affairs | 
that your deciſion will be a faycur to me, i WM. 
be only to ſave the unneceſlary 7 r= * 
ing « p05 1535 hat lp * aft ag do at preſent... one 
4973 29300], L- ATED Tan 912955 Vi. ta of m 
bog C Waun lg fmili 
at, * I . 0 
P. S. 8 are FG that tk 1 as 0K in 
won't bow to me.. F165 Patra te p 


* Nov. 10, King Lear. The King, nat ni 


Mills; Kent, Mr. Keene; Cordelia, Miſs Sherbourn; = 


tt On the recedin evening ſented at 1 

lane theatre, a —— Sin 78 fir kr d. Gr Beige © M. 
She Wou'd if She Cou'd. Sir | - leaſt o 
| Wil; Foam Sir Joſhüs 9 7 1 Mr. 3528885 nel finds. 
e | Rakehe Rakehell, Mr. DIC. * awak 

2 ous Mrs. Knight; 1 Mrs f 
Mrs. Santlow: and Sentry, by Mrs, Saund 0 by 
BR Þ 
13 4 , 71 which 
5 11 6 to qu 
| Arif 
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From Egge, which firſt are ſet upon the board. 
To apples ripe, with which. ĩt Jail is ſtior d. 15 


wagen 1 hae finiſhed any; of my Pecik 
tons, it is my method to conſider which of the 
ancient authors, have touched upon the ſubject 
that I treat of. By this means I meet with 
ſme celebrated thought upon it, or a thought 
of my own expreſſed in better. words, or ſome 
ſmilitude for the illuſtration of my ſubject. 
This is what gives birth to the motto of a ſpe- 
lation, which I rather chooſe to take out of 
the poets than the proſe-writers, as the former 
generally give a finer turn to a thought than the 
latter, 24 by couching it in few words, and 
n harmonious numbers, make it more portable 4 


*. 
54 WF. if 
£ * 4 


* 


tothe memorx. R PAI Yi "WR 
My reader is therefore ſure to meet with at 
leaſt one good line in every paper, and very often 
finds his imagination | entertained by a hint that 
wakens in his memory ſome beautiful paſſage 
f a claſſe , 4 is. 
lt was a ſaying of an ancient philoſopher®, 
vhich I find ſome of our writers ae alfribed 
queen Elizabeth, who perhaps might have 
alen occafion to repeat it, that a good face is 


ba * | 3 Se: 5 Sas } o4 ke 3 - 4 py os 22 TE 'x 5 7. EF) 
Ariſtotle, or according to ſome Diogenes. See Diogenes 
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a letter of recommendation. It naturally make 
the beholders flitive into the  Perfon. 01 
the owner bf i, pe generally} SAS off the 
in his favour. A handſome motto has the ſ. 
effect. Beſides that it always glyes à fu 
numerary beauty to a paper, and is fometi 
in a manner neceſſary, when the nter i 
engaged in Whit may Appear 4 aro t 
vulgar-minds, as it ſhe 41 that | 0 
5 wy authorities, 1s not! ngular in hi 
lion. $. 4316 * 
31 K. c N ls motto is is . of 11 3 U 
an {md es, for which, . nſid 
it vnly : as * a word to the wile ie, : ut as * 
unlearned Fe, if t ey cannot 5 4 5 
motto, I take care to make proyibion or the 
is the body of r my, paper. If they do no 
15 the fi that 18 hung out, t py know 
ry well | Dy Ky, that they v TT meet with ehtet 
anni in the houſe; and th ink I I, was neve 
ettet p aſed th th al 5 7 a Þ ain rok Lac 
ment, pats upon Ks friend's te 1 | 
he would like the Spectator mu ee | 
underſtood the motto, replied, that * good. wit 
need no buſh,” 8 4 1 
I have heard of a couple of , 1581 
country town, who endeavour d * ich 5 
outſhine one n and draw. tog ether the 


greateſt congr Fer. Re them Being w 
ed in he Fa athers, u quote ever) noi 
and then a Latin Eatence 75105 illiterate heaters 


who it Teems found themſelves fo edified dy it 
that they flocked in greater numbers to thi 
learned man than to his rival. The other 
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dg his congregation. mouldering every Sunday, 
— hearing at length what was the occafion- ot 
i, clue to give his pariſh a A Ln Laim in 


bs turn; but being un ined with any of 


te Fathers, he digeſted into. his ſermoris "the 
jhole book of Ne Genus; adding however 
ach explications to it as he thougin might be 
or the benefit of his e He afterwards 


miered upon Ai in Prafentt, 1 which he converted 


n the ſame: innnner to the uſe of his pariſh- 
oners. This in a very little time thicketied bib 
udience, filled his church, ang: routed his 
ungoniſt . (ru bam mn! 1 i one 

natural: love tuo Latin; which is ſo pre 
meat in our common people, makes me think 
tut my ſpeculations fare fever the worſe a 
dem . that little ſcrap which appears ar the 
tad of them; and what the more 
de in the uſe of quotations in an unknown 
vogue, is, that I hear the ladies, whoſe appro. 
bation I value more than that of the whole leathed 
wrld, declare themſelves in a more OI 
manner pleaſed with my Greek: ottoss. 


Deſigning this day's work for — 


on the two extremities 3 paper,; and 
*. already diſpatched my motto, I{hall;' in 
the next oh diſcourſe cg thoſe ſingle eapi- 
al letters, which are placed at the end of it, 
and which have afforded great matter of ſpecu- 

ation to the cutiotis. I have heard various 


Unjeftures upon this ſubjeck. Some tell us 


tat C is the mark of thoſe rs. that are 
Witten by the clergyman, though others aſcribe 
tem to the club in 9 : that the Papers 


— 
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marked with R were written by mp frie 
ſir. Roger: that L. ſignifies. the lawy 
JI have deſcribed in my ſecond 
and that T ſtands: for ente or merch 
But the letter X, which is placed at che er 
of ſome! few of my papers, is that wick 
has puzaled the . town, as they .canno 
think of any name that begins with that letter e nu 
2 t Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither 
| m- be E to have had any hand 
Wale e cula tions, %% ant Ak 
In — to theſe inquiſitive ge 
who have many of them made inquiries of me 
by letter, I muſt tell them the reply: of t th 
4 philoſopher, who carried ſomething 


1 tler | 


hidden under his cloke. | A certain n $ i 
ance deſiring him to let him know what it w bowls 
he covered ſo carefully; PS eee AW he We. 
on purpoſe that you ſhould not know. c 

| hows, 6 oben 8 uſe of theſe: obſcute marks. for W izab. 


ſame purpoſe. 1 Are Bib 1 z ſect 


or charms to preſerve the 


faſcination and malice of evil e Jor which un 
reaſon. I would not have my reader:{urpriled gre o 
if hereafter he ſees any of my paper matte oni. 
with a Q, a Z, a Y, W 2 e fe 


nnn 9 4 (44 4 SIG £ Rt 4 4 Hs #7 . my : 2 5 


3 4 „ - 15 5 
ieee, EP. 


E, led detect for 8 ſaid to Webs 

NaN an heretic of the ſecond century, who t 

t very ſublime myſteries were contained in the nume 

, (viz. not only the days of the year, but the e na 

25 ers of celeſtial beings,” &c.) to which niimber , 
Hebrew letters thay! manly the word N 
to . Ex 5 9 72 | x 4; 4 1 2115 150 


* 1652 4 


— 
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[ ſhall however, ſo far explain my ſelf to the 
ader, as to let him know that the letters O. 
ol X. are eabaliſtiral. and c in them 
fan it is pr f. for the world to be ac uainted 
wih. — — — — 
of P gOras 10; the Letraco that 
5 — number daes know very well that 
de number ten, which is ſigniſied by the letter 
(and vhich has fo — the town) 
bs in it many particular powers; that it 1s 
led by Platonic writers the complete number ; 
tat one, two, three, and four put together 
cup? the number ten; and that ten is all. 
hut theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers 
2 let into. A man muſt have ſpent many 
in hard ſtudy before He + can arrive at the 
Kone of them. ee 

We had a rabbinical divine i in \ England, who 
n chaplain to the earl of Eſſex in queen 
izabeth's time, that had an admirable head 
x ſecrets of this nature. Upon his taking the 
Kor of divinity's degree, he preached before 
e univerſity of "Cambridge, upon the firſt 
dle of the firſt chapter ide firſt book of 
ronicles,, * 1 cogent 120 ave the 
r following words: FF 24411 erg 


Adam, Sheth, Eno... 
| divided this ſhort text into ning N and 
eg ſeveral, myſteries in each word, 
2 moſt learned and elaborate diſcourſe; 


name of this profound 1 cher was Dr. 


* 


61 JH # 


Le Stanley's 1s of the Phiolopheri page 607686 
u. 1687, folio. 
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Alabaſter, of whom the feader may fd a me 
articular accvunt in Dr. Fuller's bock « 
Engliſh 'Worthies*.  'This' inſtaneewillyT hot 
convince my — that there muy be a gre 

deal of fine 1 in the ee whi 
bring up the rear of my paper, 
— fallsfaction . Log rem Fa: 
_ the full explication of teſts mutters, I mul 
rofer . to "Pp which CEN all ings 
£1 Ji T's . | IRI Fat en 24.7 ft Q 

| 14 210475798 int vo 1 


| 2 88 — Ggnifies'in, the Hebrew . 
3 fies ed Enoſh, * 
Reder „ 1 (ute 25 Kar 'of the hi 
referred io! « mined for a myſtical meaning,” and 25 
this moral infetetioe; that Man i 55 ire 


See T ller's Worthies of Suffolk, . 


e following paſlage in 
Drummer to Mr, Congreve, on ok T's ji 
lettels at the <bds of the half meet 45 
— ubliſhed, is here N | 


75 E tn 0. Thom icke 15 5 n pe! 
res ſhould be conceaed.—The 5 


12 7525 oem a e houg it 


Ralle Ih end, 40 ace d. Pu je 
beter to be — marked 1 
the. real ſtate of which this zenlot raſnl ten — 
expoſes. I aſk the reader whether any 
rr » diſparage me could provoke pl cow | 
on to ſay, that he markes,; 5 of 
when 1 had taken upon me to a N Ti 
tendertteſs t6 hifi” It Tebihs dit 
of this involyed paſſage — 8 
perhap 2 band as mark to liſtinguin 
rs in the 
* By Addiſon, dated, it is isthought, from cee 5 
| * 813M 0 5 5 3 


pris. TAE SPETTADOL | 


ts Is 57755 26 


* a. Wa 1E 


Praferat eee eee 8. 20 1 80 Fr | 
47728 18 449 E 5E 15613 <5} of N + 


of two br one! ſure A. 3 
Wh, his ſports to Herod's we 771 Fo 


Þ Mr. W 71 9) tt /in 


arte ib one wing 1 Have Fn 
boked for it Jour f 0 ers, un Aude 48 on 
hnleted | to Heat oF 1155 oitited ; 
Ader, becauſe 1 Wl, it a 8 9 "ba wa 
*able to your defign 

wtteipted by 55 . 15 pe felt 95 uk 
Nope em ployniefit for you? 4 eh & Piehl 
ſn, from whetice it proceeds, chat wen of 


7 
4 


With talents for 


Fs, coinpletely Futhiſh 
Fi leſſons bf @eonohjy to otHtts 


It, and of true ſenſe in the Conduct of it 
Im what unhappy vontradictious cauſe it Ty 
as, that perfons thu fitiſhed by natute and 


at which they {6 Well Underſtand, and want 
de addreſs to ma 
Mules. This is ce my 4 oel mon- 
* in behaviour, and makes much ſuch a 

in morals, às 4 monſtrous birth in 
arb, ; with this difference only, which 


Fatly aggravates the wonder, that it happens 


lil 
ee 


0 Lene Ae bee 9 . 4 


& brighteſt parts, aud moſt conptetengee 
tf province in Hütmian affairs; Jy thelr 


have 7 che | 
b evident that they HAV th ates rant 


Fart, ſhould ſo onen Fail in the management of 
a right 4 pplication of their 


q 
"3 
2 
: 

! 
2 
1 
ny 
1 
. I 
; h wn 
1 
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much more frequently: and what a blemiſh 
does it caſt upon wit and learning in the general 
account of the world? In how difadvantageous 
a light does it expoſe them to the buſy claſs of 

mankind, that there ſhould be ſo many inſtance 
of perſons who have ſo conducted their lives 
in ſpite of theſe tranſcendent pr ge aL 

| eful to 


neither to be happy in themſelves nor uſe 
their friends; when every body ſees it was 
intirely in their own power to be eminent in 
both theſe characters? For my 2 I think 
lat}: » k- 4 * LE. tc: 
there is no reflection more aſtoniſhing, than te 
conſider one of theſe gentlemen; ſpending a i: 
fortune, running in every Rady a debt without 
the leaſt apprehenſion of a future reckoning, 
and at laſt leaving not only his own children, 
ſtarving circumſtances; while a fellow, whon 
one would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a human foul 
ſhall perhaps raiſe a, vaſt eſtate out of nothing, 
and be the founder of a family capable of being 


* 


very conſiderable in their country, and doing 
7 That this obſer- 

vation, is juſt, experience has put beyond dl 
diſpute. But though the fact be ſo evident and 
glaring, yet the cauſes of it are ſtill in the dark; 
which makes me perſuade myſelf, that it would 


* 


many illuſtrious ſervices to it. 


be no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the 

A ihn n if; ASL) 5 ſol of ſo 

town, to inquire into the hidden Jources ' 
Mit coun £535 Jam, Ea, ie i 208 t. 
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wat this correſpondent wotiders''at; bas 
deen matter of admiration ever ice there ep 
y ſuch thing £6 3 hey ah 
this inconfiſten 

wn this of Nigella, Whom be make: 
nighty pretender to See By alle ot 
ou might one day hear him ſpeak the int 
rhiloſophic things imaginable concerning bein 
contented with a little, and his contempt 
wery thing but mere neceſſaries; and in 
week after ſpend à thouſand pounds. 15 WI 
be ſays this of him with relation to exp. wo 
he deſcribes him as unequal to fas ry 
other circumſtance of life.” Indeed ae 
ker laviſn men carefully, we ſhall gc as 
proceeds from à certain incapacity of poſſe 7 
themſelves, and finding enjoyment in their pwn 
minds. Mr. Dryden b 'o e "very 
acellently in the . 0 Zimri nh 


It's 27 ol 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be alert, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. > ioc 
deff in opinion, always in the wrong, 4 
1 every thi ſtarts, and nothing wi 44 

But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 4h 1 
Was chymiſt, fiddler, nary fo un; U6d 8 


Then all for women, painting, r — — 

Beſides ten thouſand: oaks; ther died — N \ 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ. . 

In ſomething new to wiſh, or to Boy! Ti Ne. g 
3 ſ uand' ri ring we was his pec art, 


ing went unre w Jed but deſert. . 1 . 


iy: looſe ſtate af the ſoul "Mike _ extia- 
gant from one purſuit to ee * the. 


ow » 


k See Vol. ii. 'N* Ig 
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certainly a ery important leſſon, 8 leam hov 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to vs able 0 fil 


tipplers, cutters, rs, and all the —— 
train of thoſe e . want of thi 


reaſon. tha PH en are ſbez 
| 8 ienc 
P 2115 es 


their lives! end, 1 jb 1 Og Is par 


ply. chan can 0h 
S th, BEE rg, An 
yp 4d EE 4 bes Of 

s fo f by g baye FR YARD. any other vi 

fr is „ : 
It is not 2 — * el. thou 1 0 . Pur k Wy 


your oj: e the eee 27 hog 
or gratification of ſome appetite. For. want 
this capacity, the i is filled with whetters 


forced to be ever exercifing their ee 


taſting. It would be hard on this occaſion tt 4 
mention the harmlefs ſmokers of tobacco, an 


takers of ſnuff. 

The flower part of mankind; whom my cor 
rofpondent wonders ſhould get eſtates, are m 
more — formed Tor that purſuit ade 
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can expect diſtapt things/withqut»impa- 

2 tence, becauſe they n nee ee e 
1 B by violent gor keen 
þ any thing. To 'men-qadifted ta e 
diele is an i 
vdelights,, buſineſs is an antertainment a Eon 
hich reaſon it was ſaid to one who commended 
ob man for his 
u * if he Had no 


17 5 * 4 | 
EMA) „arge 7 


* e 15 


ee we eee Au A186 I * 


It Vary I 1 reflec, 2999; > e e 10 5 
hon doſe multitudes of an riters why 
bel in Greece and Tealy, % 1 confifer —— 1 
Hon immenſe ocean, in which Any nab authors 
at of" intirely ſwallowed uf 6 Yeu In | 
ro cred and damaged, ne alle 9 
i broken into pieges, While ſome have 


Fed the common wrecks ph the, 


rene rel nates is guts of? 1d with 


; Vire. En. i. v. 122. 
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ndence, Vol. 1. let. xvi. p. 
By Steele. See final notes to Ne 6, and N- 324 
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Auchac fuiſſe, te: OA; ish. "| an. . I= 
o breet foul! how geed mug you have been heretbforey 
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ore here ana there floats vn the vaft aby. EX. . 
er Mr. Ba yoe's remarks on this per in Hughes eo. 


- Among the need poets 0 iquity t 
is none whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful us thoſ 
of Sappho. They give us 4 taſte of her w; 
of writing; which is perfectly conformablewit 
that — — he 
the remarks of thoſe great critics wi w 
converſant with her works when they w 
intire. One may ſee: by what is deft of d 
that lie followed nature in all her thought 
without deſcending to thoſe little points, 0 
ceits, and turns of wit with which many 0 
our modern lyrics are ſo miſerably infected 
Her ſoul ſeems to have beet made up of boy 
and poetry. She felt the paſſion in all it 
warmth, and defcribed it in all its ſymptoms 
lled by ancient authors the tenthi muſe 
and by Plutarch is compared to Cacus. the n 
vho breathed out nothing but flame 
I do not know by the character that is given 
her works, whether it 1s not for the benefit 0 
mankind that they are Joſt.” They ate fill 
with ſuch bewitching tendemeſs 2d rapture 
that it might have been n dangerous.to r A Ive 
them a reading. ia 
An inconſtant lover called'Phaon; af 
8 Je calamities to this poetical lady. 8 1 
deſperately in love with him, and took a yoyap 
mto Sicily, in purſuit of bim, be having with 
erb himſel thither on purpoſe to avoid her 


| | Z 


3s 8 lying to the poetical remains of Sappho te ® 
rag of <7 contained in this om Mr. _ 

hit upon one of the moſt elegant and happy applications i 
perhaps ever was made from any claſhc — ood 


. omthe Genius of ti. v 
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lt was 1 in that iſland, and on this occaſion, ſhe is 


ſippoſed to have made the Hymn to Venus, with 
1 tranſlation of Which I. mall; eſent my reader. 


rith the violence of her paſſion, that the Was 
xſolved to, get rid of it at any price. an cl 
There was a promontory; in ia ; calle 
leucate, on the top of which was a little temple 
ſedicated : tO "Apaile: » Jn this 3 it was 
uual for deſpairinig lovers: to their vos 
i _ 1 ſity . Bing . 
m the top of the precipice into the ſea, 
hey were ſometimes taken up alive. This 
pace was therefore called, The Lover Leap 
nd whether or no the fright they had been in, 
the reſolution that could puſh them to ſo 
deadful a remedy, or the bruiſes which they 
aten received in their fall, baniſhed all the 
tender ſentiments. of love, and gave their ſpirits 
mother turn; thofe Who had taken this leap 
ere obſerved never to relapſe into that paſſion. 
pppho tried the u but periſhed: in the 
experiment. 23 LY IX 20 1 a VE Js 3 v2 Hu“ 1 } 
After having given! this" ſhot” ACC 
pho ſo far as it regards the following Ode, 
[ ſhall ſubjoin the tranſlation of it as it was 
lent me by a hs, eee * | 


* Ambroſe Phillip 8. Abe author of the Effay on the 


m in N 229, were reviſed and altered by : n him- 
he Winter⸗piece is in Tat. * dn: 50 See alſo 


\ 
oe Vol. V. No 306. 22 Sni [2413 © 31 ALLE . : * 3 41 tf 170 
ol. III. * 


1 v ho 
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Her hymn was ineffectual: for procut _ 
happineſs which ſhe-prayed: — 14. 2 
was ſtill obdurãte, and Sappho ſo. * 5 


unt of 


N of Pope thinks both this and Phillips's othertranſla- 


| 
| 


y 
by 
f 
10 8 
| 
1 
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and Winter-piece have' been already fo well 
received. The reader will find in it that pathe. 
tic ſimplicity which is ſo peculiar to him, and 
ſo ſuitable to the ode he has: here tranſlated, 
This ode in the Greek (befides thoſe beauties 
obſerved by madam Dacier) has ſeveral harmo- 
nious turns in the words, which are not loſt in 
the Engliſh, ' I muſt” farther add, that the 
tranſlation has ſerved every image and ſenti- 
ment of Sappho,” notwithſtanding it has al 
the eaſe and ſpirit of an original. In à word, 
if the ladies have a mind to know] che manner 
of writing practiſed by the ſo much «celebrated 
Sappho, they may here ſee it in its genuine and 
natural beauty, N oY e 1 
| 93 A 21 
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Wi 0 5 n 80 of the Fra : on a 
To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 
125 Galy falſe 1n gentle ſmiles, 5 11 | 
Full of wg mln wile ss 
Q © goddeſs! from my heart remxe 
The waſting carcs and pains of love, 
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| 164 64.10; Ut. 110 10 sb 17 Nn N | 
ww Thou once didit leave almight Jos; 10 0 ED 
WM Ard all the golden roots aenighty | Pri ah 
8 The . rn? ma drew//44 70509 


Hovering in air they-lightly flew ; / 11 * 3 07 


"BE As to my bower they wing d their way, F id ir 

* _ er geen, Ir : 

N B Hv! 11 1s WEIR 

" The birds difmift (while you demie? 1 

d Bore baek their empty car again: 211118101 
; with looks divinely mild, 04 1881 


Then you 
In every heavenly feature ſmil d, ah 211 
And allcd what now complaints. ede bucdl 
| Axd why Teal yon tomy OT: 1 124.9 13b, 19% 


i 757 T0185 i AA 
What bade boſom rag'd, (7 bad] 10 fl 
And by what 1 aſſuag d Feld 
What gentle youth 1 would dure, i 996 
Whom in thy artful toils ſecure Fi e e 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdu c 


n 


Tell f y Sappho, tall me who? Fe aj 
«Tho! now he Ade thy r | 
He ſoon ſhall court thy lighted chatms 5 yt 
Tho' now thy offerings he deſpiſe, ETHOS, 


He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifices : 
Tho' now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn; - 


And be. thy-viddian jn bis 6 n. e 1 1 
© Celeſtial viſteant, 4 ak more 


Thy needful preſence I implore! 
In pity come, and eaſe my grief, 
Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief, 
—_ thy ſup — 4 's hidden fires, 
nd give me 21 * 5 deſires. 
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Madam Dacier obſeryes, there is ſomething 
very pre Vi in that, circumſtance of this ode, 
wherein Venus is deſcribed as ſending AWay her 
chariot upon her arrival at Sax pho's, lodgings, 
to denote that it was. not a, ſhort tranſient viſt 
which intended to make Les 7 This ” 
was pr erved by an eminent Greekieritic*, w 
inſerted it intire in his 80 as a Pug * 
perfection in the ſtructure of it. 1 
Longinus has quoted another 5 of thi 
great poeteſs, which is likewiſe admirable in 
its kind, and has been tranflated by the: ſame 
hand with'the foregoing one. I ſhaWobligeny 
reader with it in another paper®; | In the inen 
while, I cannot but =; that theſe two 
finiſhed pieces have never been -attempte 
before by any of our own countrymem ¶ Bui the 
truth of it is, the compoſitions of the ancient, 
which have not in them any of theſe"titmatunl 
witticiſms that are the Jelly hit” of 6xrdinar 
readers, are extremely difficuſt to render in 
another tongue, ſo as t ben of the origin 
may: ed as weak and faded in the” * 
tion 
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3 Dionyſius of 1 ately in 0 Pöck De Struftur 
Orationis, p. 202, Lond. 1769. 86. Wg 

? By A diſon, dated, . from Chiles | See in 
notes to N* 6, Ne 321, and penult. note. | 
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 —Fulgente trahat conſtriſtos cle dg, | is 115 
er ee 1100 Hox. 1 88 vi. 29. | 
Chain'd to ber ſhining Car, Pong ene along... 29191 
With equal whirl, the great and vulgar throug. 1 "1 wer 


Ir we look abroad upon t the e 
of mankind, | and endeayour to trace out the 
principles of action in 
[ think, ſeem highly p 
nuns through the whole ſpecies, and at every 
nan in proportion to the vi his com- 
pexion is more or leſs: actuated by it! It is 
ndeed no uncommon thing to meet with men; 
vho, by the natural bent of their inclinations, 
ud without the diſcipline of philoſophy, af ſpire 
ut to the heights of power and grandeur; WC 
ever ſet their hearts upon a numerous erain of 
dients and dependencies, nor other gay appe 
ages of greatneſs; who are contented Wich 
ompetency, and will not moleſt their tranquil- | 
ly to gain an abundance. - But it is no It 21 
fore to be concluded that ſuch a man is ndt 
ambitious; his deſires may have cut out another 
Channel, and determined fim to other purſuits; 
e motive however may be ſtill the fame; and 
n theſe caſes likewiſe the man may be equally 
pulned on with the defire of diſtinction. 
Though the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy 
tions, abſtracted from the views of popular 
pp lauſe, be to a' generous mind an — 
ward, * the deſire of diſtinction was doubt- 


ble that Ambition 
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leſs ' implanted in our natures as an additional 
incentive to exert ourſelves. in virtuous excel. 
.. ET 
This paſſion indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble 3 
o that We may account for many of the excel. 
lencies and follies of life upon e 
principle, to wit, the deſire of being remarkable: 
or, this, as it has been differ ently . cultivated b 
education, ſtudy. and. converſe, will being. far! 
ſuitable effects as it falls in with an ingenuous 
difpoſition, or a corrupt mind. It does accord. 
ingly, expreſs itſelf in acts of magnanimity or 


elfiſh cunning, as it meets with a. good ora 
weak underſtanding. As it has, been employed 
in-embelliſhing the mind, or adorning the out- 
fide, it renders the man eminently. praiſe-worthy 
or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to be 
confined only to one paſſion ox. purſuĩt; for 2 
the ſame humours in conſtitutions otherwile 
different, affect the body after different manner, 
ſo the ſame aſpiring principle within us, ſome- 
times breaks forth upan one object, fometin 
upon another. ele | 


- # 


It cannot be doubted, bet thes theres 6 gu 

defire of glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudge 
players, as in any other more, refined. compet: 
it, would ever ſuffer his head to be hroken bu 
out of a principle of honour.. This is the ſecret 
kues that puſhes them forward; and - 
- ſuperiority. which they gain above the undi 
tinguiſhed many, does more than repair those 
wounds they have received in dhe eunbe 


F4 
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| is Mr. Waller's opinion, that Julius Cæſar, 
had he not been maſter of the Roman empire, 
would in all probability have made an excellent 


© Great Julius on the mountains bred, _ 
He that the world ſubdu'd had ben 
But the beſt wreſtler on the Green. 


That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the 
accidents of Ion — — _ he w= 
net with thoſe advantages, the ſame' ſparks 

emulation would have kindled within him, and 
prompted him to diſtinguiſh/ himſelf in ſome 
enterpriſe of a lower nature. Since therefore 
no man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in this life, 
but that a thouſand” accidents may either for- 
ward or diſappoint his advancement, it is, 
methinks, a pleaſantand inoffenſive Speculation, 
to conſider a great man as diveſted" of all the 
adventitious eircumſtances of fortune, and to 
bring him down in one's imagination to that 
bw ſtation of life, the nature of which bears 
ſome diſtant reſemblance to that high one he is 
t preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may view him 
exerciſing in miniature thoſe talents of nature, 
which being drawn out by education to their 
full length, enable him for the diſcharge of 
lome important employment. On the other 
hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit to ſuch 
a pitch of greatneſs as may ſeem equal to the 
Poſſible extent of his improved capacity . 
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Thus nature furniſhes' àa man With a general 
Gow of glory, education deterhines it to 

is or that particular object. The deſire 6f diſ. 
tinction is not, I think, in any inſtance more 
obſervable than in the variety of outfides and 
new appearances, which the môdiſn patt of the 

ed bo 1 10 


world are obliged to provide, iy order to.make 
themſelves remarkable; for any thing glaring 
and particular, either in behaviour or _— 
is known to have this: good effect, chat it 
; HA HIP PY 1 E n 

catches the eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs 
over the perſon ſo adorned without due notice 
and obſervation. It has likewiſe, upon this 

at 


account, been frequently reſented as 4 very 
flight, to leave any gentleman out of a 
pooh or ſatire, Who has as much right to be 
there as his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the 
perſon not eminent enough to be taken notice 
of. To this paſſionate fandneſs for diſtinction 
are owing various frolickſome and irregular 
actices, as ſally ing out into nocturnal exploits, 
reaking of windows, ſinging of catches, beat- 
ing the watch, getting drunk twice a da), 
killing a great number of 'horſes; with many 
other enterpriſes of the like fiery nature: for 
certainly many a man is more rakiſh and extra- 
vagant than he would willingly. be, Were there 
not others to look on and D tobation. 
One very common, and at the fame ume 
the moſt abſurd ambition that ever ſhewod itſelſ 
in human nature, is that which comes upon! 
man with experience and old age, the eaſon 
when it might be expected he ſhould be wiſeſt; 
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eſſening - circumftances: which nde! in ſome 
neaſure, excuſe the diſor ferments . 
jouthful blood: I mean the paſſion for 
. excluſive of the character of the provi- 
lent father, the affectionate huſband, or the 
generous friend. It be be remarked, for the 
comfort of honeſt poverty, that this deſire reigns 
moſt in thoſe who The but few good qualities 
to recommend them. This is a weed that will 
now in a barren ſoil. Humanity, nature, 
antages of a liberal / education, abe 
tible with avarice. It is ſtrange to ſeg 
w ſuddenly; this abject paſſion kills all the 
— ſentiments and generous 1ambitions that 
alorn human nature; it renders the man -who | 
5 over-run with ĩt a peeviſh and cruel-mdſter; 
: ſevere parent, an unſociable huſband, a diſtant 
ad miſtruſtful friend. But it is more to the 
preſent purpoſe to conſider it as aàn abſurd. 
pafſion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
atetion of the mind. As there are frequent 
nſtances to be met with of a proud humility, 
ſo this — contrary to moſt others, affects 
4 by avoiding All ſhow and appearance: 
his reaſon--it-will her. 1 mes _— 

wa the common decencies of apparel. 
covetous man will call hi himſelf; poor, that = 
may ſooth his vanity by contradicting = 
Love and the deſire doh glory, as they are the 
moſt natural, fo: they are capable of being 
refined into the moſt delicate and rational pal- 
tons. It is true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes 
out of the ſecret paths of a private life, for 


and e by i, hen 
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of a court, and the unſelt weight of public 
employment, whether he ſucceeds in hit 
attempts or no, uſually comes near enough ta 
this painted greatneſs to diſcem the daw 
he is then deſirous of extricating h | 
of | the of life, that he may\ paſs away 
the remai er of his ye Ws anger eget nd 
retirement. 93 5 
It may n eee 
F ny in a man not to change a better ſtate fo 
A worſe, nor ever to quit that wi ich he knows 
he ſhall take u er with pleaſure; and yet 
if human life be not a little moved with the 
2 les of hopes 


ger of . 

indolence — ſecurity. It is a known ſtory of 

Domitian, that after he! had. eſſed himſe 
of the Roman empire, his defires' turned-upo 
catching flies. Active — ſpirits in 

the vigour of youth neither can nor ought to 
remain at reſt. If they debar themſelves from 
aiming at à noble object, their deſies will mov 
downwards, and they will feel themſelves 
actuated by ſome low and abject paſſion. Thus 
eu cut off the top branches of a tree, and 
ot ſuffer it to grow any higher, it will 
therefore ceaſe to grow, but Will __ 

ſhoot/ out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
s into the world only with the narrow views 
of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the-applauſe of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no ſolid con- 
tentment at the end of his 3 , fo he 
deſerves to meet with Aiſapporntnents in bis 
way: but he who is 2 * noble Prin- 


and fears, there may be 
ating in an unmanly 
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cple ; whoſe mind is ſo far-enlarged as to take 
n the proſpect of hit good j who. is 
mmoured with that praiſe e . is one ol che 


fir attendants of pond mv pen values not | 
xclamations which are not ſeconded | by the 
partial teſtimony of his on mind; who 
xpines not at the low ſtation which Providence 
has at preſent allotted him, but yet would wil- 
ingly advance himſelf by juſtiſiable means to a 
nore riſing and advantageous ground; ſuch a 
nan is warmed with a generous emulation; it 
$a virtuous movement in him to wiſh and to 
adeavour that his power of rr e. _ may be 
qual to his will. 
The man who is fitted out by nature, and 
ſent into the OW with has abilities, is capa- 
le of doin good or miſchief in it. It 
ought Ram, to be the care of education to 
nfuſe into the untainted youth early notices of 
juſtice and honour, that ſo the poſſible advan- 
ages of good parts may not tal 2 
lor be perverted to baſe and un worth . 
bis the buſineſs of religion and chile . 
b much to extinguiſh — paſſions, as to — 


ad le and direct them to valuable well-choſen 
ill ets When theſe have pointed out to us 
ly ich courſe we may lawfu y ſteer, it is no 
ho! to ſet out all our ſail; if the ſtorms and 


tempeſts of adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and 
wot ſuffer us to make the haven-where we would 

, It will however prove no ſmall conſolation 
v us in theſe eireumſtances, that 'we have 
either miſtaken our courſe, nor n ow 
ties of our own. procuringe 
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+ Religion thetefore — we to bouiſider it 1 
farther than as it interpoſes incthe-affairg ofthi 
life) is highly valuable, and 3 x 


veneration; as it ſettles: the various 1 [7M 
and otherwiſe .interfering intereſts of 
men, and thereby — the harniony an 


order of the great community's as it gives 
man room to play his part, and exert bis _ 
ties; as it animates to actions truly] 
themſelves, in their effects beneſicia 
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þſs extravagancies, and ag perpetual train of 


naities - which paſs: through. both. » The great of 


een is, that the firſt ;kngws, how-to poo 

hts for converſations: /by:ſup 
— 5 
Ay of in 


leommunicating o 
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NO very Foy 99500 a pre- 
a 2 — . lk Angient writers, that a 


an ſhould Jive; With his enemy in uch a man- 


tr, as might leave him room ts beg ibis 
. eng, 
tat if he became his at ſhould not be 


n his power de king The firſt part of 


this rule, whic Trad behaviour towards 


n enemy, is, in 


s our behaviour towards a friend, favours 
more of cunning than of dif, cretion, and Would 
(ut a man off from the b 8 pleaſures ob life, | 


hich are the freedoms of, 97 — With a 15 
tolom friend. Beſides that when a friend is 


ured into an enemy, and, as the fon. of Sirach 
alls him :, a bewra e of. ſecrets, the world 
bjuſt enough to accuſe 
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— 
friend, rather than the indifceetion'of tþ 
who eonfided in him.. 5 a 
Diſeretion does not only ſheyw — 
but in all the eireümftanes ofrlaction, and is 
like an under- agent of Providence, te guide and 
direct us in the ordinary « is of He. 
There are more thinitig qualities ity the 
mind of man, but there is none ſe uſefe}'ix 
diſcretion; it is this indeed which giweg 
to all the reſt; which ſets' chen at- ork in their 
proper times and places, and turn were to th 
advantage of the perſon whois" pofſelſe * 'of 
them. Without it learning is 
wit impertinence; virtue itſeit wok ts 
neſs j the beſt parts 'only uality a 
more e ſprightly in errors, ; ve 
Muclice L097 iH uns ü im e 
Nor does Al etlon only make . the 
maſter of his own parts, bur of other ens. 
The diſcreet man finds out the talent ef hoſe 
he converſes with, and Knows how to 
them to proper uſes; Accordingly if ve 
into particular communities and d viſionsof men, 
we may obſerve that it is the diſcreet 
the witt „ nor the learned, nor tlie brave, "who 
guides the converſation; ant gives meaſures to 
the ſociety. A man with a 
of diſcretion, is like Polyphetnus in the fable, 
and blind, endued will an irreſiſtible 
_ which for want on Abt * ob * to 
IQ | 
Though a man has al other perfection. and 
wants diſcretion, he will be of no great 
quence in the world ; but if he * this finglc 
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aent in perfection; and bat a common-ſhaze. of 
ahers, he may do what he n Wag 6 Partly 
alc ftationof life; 17.0, 129007) ng 4431, 
At the ſame time —— 1 think ee the 
wt uſeful talent a us Hae da Lok 
bok upon cunning to 
ks) A ungenerous minds. 8 
wints out the nobleſt ends to us, and urſues 
be moſt proper and laudable methods of attain 
ig em. Cunning has onl private ſelſiſn 
ims, and Ricky! at nothing which may malte 
tem ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and extended! 
news, and like à well-formed eye,' commands! 
hole horizon. Cunning is a kind of ſhort- 
ihtedneſs, that diſcovers the minimeſt objects 
vhich are near at hand, but is not able to diſ- 
em things at a diſtance. Diſeretion, the more 
tis diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the 
erſon who poſſeſſes it. Cunning. 3 
ce detected, loſes its force; and makes a man 
ncapable of bringi ging About even thoſe events. 
wieh he might have done, had he paſſed 
br a plain man. Diſeretion is the perfeQtion: -- 
A reaſon,” and a guide to us in All the ee * 
i life: cunning is kind of inſtinct, that onl 
boks out after our immediate intereſt and wel- 
Diſcretion is only found in men of RG 
ae and good underſtandings: cunning is oſten 
b be met with in brutes themſelves, and in 
erſons who are but the feweſt removes. from: 
* In ſhort,” eunning is only the mimick of C 
leretion; and may paſs weak men, in 
bu wenne mannet as vivacity is often e 
* and n for wi om. 119 T5 
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The eaſt of mind; which. js,nawml-to.a dic 
creet mari, makes him look forward into bur 
rity, and conſider what will be his conditio 
poſes Hel ws that 4 ws * 
Las ent. nows that of) ineſ 


laſe wb Wy of den reality. by de us 
ſo great 4 5 iſtance f rom him. 1dvar 


not appear little to: him bertula they 
He conſiders -; that: thoſe 8 
which lie hid in e pu jack 
Him every moment, an 

him in their full weigh 

as thoſe pains and lane 
this very inſtant. For this Nie = pref 
to ſecure to himſelf. that which is = 


happineſs of his nature, and the ultimate de 
of his being. He carries his thoughts|to 
end of ev nalen. and conſiders the moſt diſ- 
tant as well as the moſt imwnedine et it. 
He ſu perſedes every little ꝑ . 

pr ee e which offers itſelf ef does 
not find it conſiſtent. with 74 View l 
after. In à word. his hopes are full ull of immor. 


tality, his ſchemes are large and glerteus, and H + 
his 8 ſuitable to one 555 knows da due A * B 
intereſt, and how to purſue it by proper methods 7 


have in this eſſay upon diſcret etion, conl- 
dered it both as an accompliſhment and 28 2 
virtue, and have therefors deſeribed. it in its full 
extent; not only as it is e, you 
worldly: affairs, but as it regards; our 
exiſtence; not only as It pee yu, fa mor 
creature, but as: it is in the director 


. — 
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reaſonable being, It is in this light that diſ- 
tion. is repreſented. by the wiſe man, Wh 
— mentions it under the name of diſcre- 
ion, and ſometimes under that of wiſdom. 
bi is indeed (as deſeribed in the latter part of 
lis paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but at the ſame 
ime in the power of every man to attain. Its 
advantages are infinite, but its acquiſition eaſy; 
nr to ſpeak of her in the words of the apocty- 
dal writer whom Ie quoted in my laſt Saturday's 
aper», Wiſdom is t er and never fadeth. 
way, yet the is eafily ſeen of them that love 
ter, and found of auch as ſeek her. She pre- 
renteth them that deſire her, in making herſelf 
firſt known unto them. He that ſeeketh her 
arly, ſhall have no great travel; for he ſhall 
fnd her ſitting at his doors. To think there- 
fre upon her is the perfection of wiſdom, and 
vhoſo watcheth for her ſhall quickly be ory 
are, For the goeth about ſeeking ſuch as a 
worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf favourably unto 
them in the Ways. and meeteth them i in every | 
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come in my way; I go to no coffee-houſes. They 42 DUNG 
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ſorrow 1 in ſeveral ſpeculations, that the art o _ 
painting is made ſo little uſe of to the i improve laty 
ment of our manners. When we confider tha it 
it places the action of the perſqn repreſented ig bre 
the moſt agreeable aſpect imaginable, that i "© 
does not only expreſs the paſſion. or concern of 
it ſits upon him who is drawn, but has und: whe 
thoſe features the height of the hinters im na 
gination. What TOs images of virtue a beer 
umanity might we 5 — expect would ee * 
into the mind from the N of the * 
This is a poetry which 3 i 1 i g 


with much leſs capacity, an a and leſs E 


4 4* ä . 


Wore 1nd ij | they neve 


* 


18 Do you read che Sp { 


ance of them are vey pe pretty; they are going to be p 
ng them over with me. 


in ſmall volumes; I tace 
L—“e.etter of Swifta Mrs, Johnſon. dated How. LN Kyu TY 
This ſpeculation was written with andy ſeen 
promoting a ſubſcription juſt then ſet on foot for h . horro 
cartoons of Raphael copied and engraved 15 ifſem 
Dorigny, who had bee invited over from >. ſev dead 
of the nobility, and to whom the queen had given her licen 
for that purpoſe. In his propoſals (printed at . end of ſom! when 
of the 2 Spectators) this artiſt offers to deliver eigt digt 
plates, nineteen inches high, and from twenty-five to! bling 
inches long, for four guineas ſubſcription; alt | ws 
the prints of Alexander's Battles after Le Brun, being bur in ; m the 
in —— were frequently ſold * twenty "_— The 


\ 
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time, than what is taught by writings; but the 
uſe of it is generally perverted, and that admi- 
able ſkill proſtituted to the baſeſt and moſt 
unworthy ends. Who is the better man for 
beholding the moſt beautiful Venus, the beſt 
wrought Bacchanal, the images of ſleeping 
Cupids, languiſhing nymphs, or any of the 
repreſentations of gods, goddeſſes, demi-gods, 
atyrs, Polyphemes, ſphynxes, or fauns? But 
if the virtues and vices, which are ſometimes 
pretended to be repreſented under ſuch draughts, 


of real life, and the perſons of men and women 
whoſe actions have rendered them laudable or 
infamous; we ſhould not ſee a good hiſtory- 
piece without receiving an inſtructive lecture. 
There needs no other-proof of this truth, than 
the teſtimony of every reaſonable creature who 
has ſeen the cartoons in her majeſty's gallery at 
r Theſe are repreſentations of 
no leſs actions than thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour 
ad his apoſtles.” As I now fit and recollect the 
varm images which the admirable Raphael has 


aces in one's ; memory of what one has not | 
ſen theſe two years, to be unmoved at the 
horror and reverence' which appear in the whole 
:lembly when the mercenary man fell down n 

; at the amazement of the man born blind, 
When he firſt receives fight; or at the graceleſs 
ndignation of the ſorcerer, when he is ſtruck 
blind. The lame when they firſt find ſtrength 
n their feet, ſtand doubtful of their new vigour. 
heavenly apoſties appear r acting theft great 

e | 


0p 


were given us by the painter in the characters 
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things, with a deep ſenſe of the infirmities 
which they relieve, but no value of themſelves 
who adminiſter to their weakneſs. They know 
themſelves to be but inſtruments; and the gene- 
rous diſtreſs they are painted in when divine 
honours are offered to them, is a repreſentation 
in the moſt exquiſite degree of the Beauty of 
Holineſs. When St. Paul is preaching to the 
Athenians, with what wonderful art are almoſt 
all the different tempers of mankind repreſented 
in that elegant audience? Vou ſee one eredu- 
lous of all that is ſaid; another wrapt up in 
deep ſuſpenſe; another ſaying, there is om 
reaſon in what he ſays; another angry that the 
apoſtle deſtroys a Pat opinion which he 
is unwilling to give up; another wholly con- 
vinced, and holding out his hands in rupture; 
while the generality attend, and walt for 
the opinion of thoſe who are of leading charac- 
ters in the aſſembly. I will not pretend ſo much 
as to mention that chart on which is drawn the 
appearance of our bleſſed Lord after his refur 
rection. Preſent authority, late ſufferings, 
humility and majeſty, deſpotic command, and 
divine love, are at once ſeated in his celeſtial 
aſpect. The figures of the eleven apoſtles are 
1 in the ſame paſſion of admiration, but dif 
cover it differently according to their characten. 
Peter receives his maſter's orders on his knees 
with an admiration mixed with a more part! 
attention: the two next with a more oper 
ecſtaſy, though ſtill conſtrained by an awe of 
the Divine preſence. '. The beloved diſciple 
whom 1 take to be the right of the two i 
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fgures, has in his countenance wonder drowned | 
in love; and the laſt perſonage, whoſe back 
is towards the ſpectators, and his ſide towards 
the preſence, one would fancy to be St. 
Thomas, as abaſhed by the conſcience of his 
former diffidence; which 222 concern it 
s poſſible Raphael thought too hard a taſk to 
draw, but by this acknowledgment of the diffi- 
culty to deſcribe it. WW. lap 
The whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt 
piety in the painter; and all the touches of a 
feligious mind are expreſſed in a manner much 
more forcible than can poſſibly be performed by 
the moſt moving eloquence. Theſe in valuable 
pieces are very juſtly in the hands of the greateſt 
and moſt pious. ſovereign in the world and 
cannot be the frequent object of every one at 
their own leiſure: but as an engraver is to the 
painter what a printer is to the author, it is 
worthy her majefty's name, that ſhe has eneou- 
aged that noble artiſt monſieur Dorigny, to 
publiſh theſe works of Raphael. We have of 
this gentleman a piece of the transfigurationz 
which I think, is Ls work ſecond to none 
in the world. EI PPE go on 
Methinks it would be ridiculous in our people 
of condition, after their large bounties to 
foreigners of no name pp merit, ſhould they 
verlook this occaſion of having for a trifling 
ludſcription, a work which it is impoſlible for 
4 man of ſenſe to behold, without being 
warmed with the nobleſt ſentiments that can be 
nſpired by love, admiration, compaſſion, con- 
iempt of this world, and expectation of a better. 
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N 
It ie certainly the greateſt honour we can do Wl 
our country, to. diſtinguiſh ſtrangers of merit = 
who apply to us with modeſty and diffidence, Wl - .. 
which generally accompanies merit. Na i 
tunity of this Lind ought to be neglected; bad! 12 
a modeſt: behaviour ſhould alarm us t examine „ 
whether we do not N ſomething excellent 
under that 1 in the poſſeiſor of that 
2 1 in painting where one is 
| nes. —— at Jam in v — 
when I offer to ſpeak of — 
ee of landſcapes, buildings or ſingle BN 
figures. This makes me at a loſs ho to men- » 
85 pieces which Mr, Boul expoſes to ſale WI , 1 
3 on Wedneſday next in Chandois- . fr 
5 but having heard him commended by . ve n 
* W have bought of him / heretofore for this 
ty in his dealing, and ovetheand him BR . 
kimſel h a laudable painter) ſay, nothing 11 
of dae "= was fit to come into the zoom with Wi beck 
thoſe he had to ſell, I feared I ſhould Joſe a» BN me 
occaſion of ſerving a man of wee er rreſe 
nem „ Fs and 
. ADVERTISEMENT, a 
rere is uriyed from Italy a painter, who 2 Ifthe 


himſelf the greateſt maſter of the age in that art, and is willig 
to be as 3 in this iſland, x e declares hes in forey" 
Lark” he dotto the poor I 1 
32 "oy Role: A . e 
* j | 
| 1 
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x 
2 
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1 2109 latin act Belt 
F. * _ ws (457 * 
ee Im ar 155 * 707 
Dieter Bal ch d Nag Tacos. 100i 8 
ee ah. bene un — 9 Hi 
| mill you, not me, nor regard m nn 
Ti ſtrip, and throw we from yon rotk. fo e 


| Where Olpis fu to watch the ledy Hr. 
| Should I he dron d, or ſcape with life aways: v || 
cd. loye. you, 421 » would be g. 122 asl. 


lx my laſt Thurfday's aper, I made men- 
tion of 4 place called 1 Lover's Tp 5 
I find hae raiſed a great curioff ty among 
of my correſ . I there told To i 
this leap was uſed to be taken from a promo 8 1 
tory of Leucas. This Leucas was 1 0 F 
part of Acarnamia, heing joined to it by 1155 n 
neck of land, Which fl ſea has by Ten; 
time overflowed and waſhed away; 115 th 
preſent Leucas is divided from the bro 
and is a little iſland in the Ionian ſea. "The 
wmontory of this iſland, from whence the 

ver took þ his leap, was former! y called Leucata. 
If -; reader has à mind 91 know both the ifland 
and the 1 by their modern titles, he 
vill find in his map the ancient iſland of Leucas 
under the name of St. Mauro, and the ancient 
dmc; of Leucate W 20 the name of The 
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Cape of St, Mauro. 
q oy N' 229. 5 
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not hear me? III throw off 
— frequented by Ipis the fiſnerman. And 


it with the —— to determine Whether the 
place, which this ſhepherd ſo particulatly points 


that if he ſhould e 


| fo troubleſome to her. 


15 n this ſubject. The firſt is N n 


371963 Mr. Srrcrarok, - 


a very effectual cure * love, and not wt for 


Since I am enga ed thus far in antiquity, [ 

muſt obſerve that = pt in the .mottc 2 
fixed to my paper, deſcribes one of His def 
ing ſhepherds addreſſing himſelf to his 5 | 
after the following manner: AIs WI will brea 
become of me] Wreteh that L am Wall you! 
— bad 
ke a leap into that part of the wy which is ſo 


though I ſhould eſcape with my life, 1 know] 
you will be pleaſed with it. zi ſhall) leave 


out, was not the fhoyo mravaneny Leucnte, 
or at leaſt ſome other lover's, leap, Which was 
Cuj paſed | to have had the ſame effect. I cannot 
believe, as all the 1 ts, «do, chat the 
ſhepherd means nothing farther here than that 
he would drown himſelf, ſince he 7 
the iſſue of his leap as r 3 b er 
8 with life, 6 
bis m ſtreſs would be pleaſed ith pop 
accore ing to our Phi. that. 2 = pariſe 
Tejoice any way, to get rid of 2 lover Who Was 


After this ſhort preface, 1 hall preſent my 
reader with ſome letters which I have received 


y ſician. 


Tux lover's leap, op you men- 
tion in your 223d paper, was generally I believe, 
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pve, but for all other evils. In ſhort; ſir, 1 


m afraid it · was ſuch a leap as that \ which Hero 


wok to get rid of ne rm jon for Leander. A 
nan is in no danger of breaking his heart, wh 
wreaks his neck to prevent it. I know very 
well the wonders which ancient authors relate 
unceming this leap : and in particular, that 


perſons who tried it, eſca ed not 


aly with br beer but their limbs. If by this 
means they got rid of their love, though it my 
dat b aſctibed to the reaſons | ou give f 
; * may we not ſuppoſe that the cold bath 
ich they plunged themſelves, had alſo 
wi ſhare in their cure? A leap: into the ſea or 
nto any creek, of ' alt waters, very often gives 
new motion to the ſpirits,” BF; a new turn to 
he blood; for which reaſon we preſcribe it in 
litempers which no other medicine will reach. 
dat produce a quotation out of a very vene- 


able author, in Which the frenzy produced 
pl ove, is compared to that which is produced 


by the biting of a mad dog. But as this com- 
pariſon is a little too coarſe for your paper, and 
night look as if it were cited to ridicule the 
uthor who has made uſe of it; I ſhall only 
hint at it, and defire you! to conſider whether, 
f the frenzy produced b kheſe two different 
auſes be of the ſame nature, it may not very 
properly be cured by the ſame means. #38 
Jam, Sir, 

Your moſt humble WiN 4 
ee 


[4 416 
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. 155 1 15555 long and 
To, give you ay po gf. it. K. 
man, after his app 


what e wt 0 Fuel over's Leap * 
it has loſt its virtue, and that a x 
re x — 


times would find no more 


2 leap than in fin an hy 
al. K a op wn Wi | Dido. 
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Nis ren srierggvz; ein 125 1 8 
2 NS. My heart i is. ſo U ot. 7 
paſſions for Mrs. Gwinifrid, and ſhe is b 5 
tiſh and overrun with cholers againſt me, ihn 7 
if I had the good W to have my a 
ling (which is placed by my.  creat-crapfather 
upon the pottom of an hill) no farther « r 
but twen e from the Lofer's Leap, I wo 
indeed ; deafour to  preak my neck upon it on 


* See No 29g. Sappho's — to Venn. | 
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urpoſe. Now, good Miſter Spictatur of Crete 
Frtain, you muſt know: it there is in 'Caernar- 
noſhire a very pig mountain, the clory of 
Wales, which is named Penmainmaure, 

jou muſt alſo know, it is no great journey on 
ſoot from me ; but the road is ſtony and bad for 
ſhoves. Now, chere is upon prac! forehead: of 
tis mountain a: very high rock, (like a pariſh 
teeple) that cometh a huge deal over the ſea; 
b when I am in my melancholies, — Ido 
how myſelf from it. I do deſire my 

fiend to tell me in his Spictatur, TE all be 
ure of my griefous lofes ; for there is the; ſea 
dear as gl —_ and as creen as the leek. Then 
oe if I be drown and preak my neck, if 
Mrs, Cnr inkbens will not lofe me afterwards, 
Pray be {| in your anſwers,” for I am in 


ate haſte, and it is my teſires to do my puſineſs 


vithout 8 of time. I remain with cordial 


tins, your ever r lofing friend, | 
g Davvrn AP. susukrv. 


F. 8. My enn have Hecker me to 
London, but I have loſt my cauſes; and fo 
ave made my reſolutions to 
lep before the fraſts A 5 for 1 am I" fo 
lake colds,” _ Wl 2875 


| Aidicule perhaps is a 18 „ inſt 
ober advi 


bye, than ice, and I am of opinion, 
lat Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as 
ectual to cure the extrav ies of this 
paſſion, as any of the old philoſophers. I ſhall 
lterefore publiſh * f peedily the tranſlation of 
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a little Greek manuſcript, which is ſent me by 
a learned friend. It appears to have been / 

piece of thoſe records which were ee ade the 

temple of Apollo, that ſtood upon 

tory of Leucate. The reader will wor ru you it to be 

a ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried 

the lover's leap, and of the ſucceſs they found 


in it. As there ſeem to be in it ſome anachro- Th 
| niſms, and deviations from the ancient ortho. 
graphy, I am not wholly ſatisfied myſelf tht WW T: 
Li is authentic, and not rather the production of WWW! ſp 
one of thoſe: Grecian ſophiſters, WhO have WW c:ivir 
impoſed upon the world ſeveral ſp ; works WWW rrope 
of this nature. I ſpeak this by way of precu-B non | 
tion, becauſe I know there ate ſeveral vriten, n it{ 
of uncommon erudition, who would not fail v u fo 
expoſe my ignorance, if they caught-oe tripping nn 
in a matter 185 ſo great moment. Due e * chſer 
[811302 © 811101 17115 Mal W as an! 
ADVERTIS EMENTs,, 2s: well: 
There is now rinting by ſubſcription, two volumes "of the WY his o 
Spefiators, c on a large charafter, in Bvo, the price of the two Wn ſound 
volumes, well bound and-gilt, two guineas. Thoſe whoar Thus 
inclined to ſubſcribe, are deſired to make their firſt paymens |; 
to J. Tonſon, bookſeller in the Strand: the books being b polite 
near finiſhed, that they will be ready” forthe e « conte 
before Chriſtmas nekt. of thi 
The third and fourth volumes of The Lucubrations of lar 80 
| Bickerſtaff, Eſq. are ready to be delivered at the fame place. gg 
gy in folio. Ne 227, 228, 229, et ſeq. _ with 
By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from N tome 


note to Ne a No 221, and note on er 


— — — — r EE eee es 


A 228. Wedneſday, November 21, 1711. 
1777 IIMGEREAL.” 
be Pe cun CJatorem fugito, nam Carrulus idem eſt. 
1ed Mc, Jug? r Hon. — xviii. * 
nd WY . inquiſitive will blab; from ſuch refrain: 
ro- Their leakyygars no ſecret can retain. SHARD- 
Bo- | _— =» 5 "3 IR 2 7 13 DES 75 »t 617 12 
hat THERE is a creature who has all the organs 
of ſpeech, a tolerable good capacity for con- 
ve WW civing what is ſaid to it, together with a pretty 
per behaviour in all the occurrences of com- 
1. non life; but naturally very vacant of e 
5a itſelf, and therefore forced to apply itſelf 
os foreign aſſiſtances. Of this make is that 
nnn who is very inquiſitive. You may often 
CM ebferve, that though he ſpeaks as good ſenſe 


s any man upon any thing with which he is 
rel acquainted, he cannot truſt to the range of 
lis own fancy to entertain himſelf upon that 
loundation, but goes on ſtill to new inquiries. 
Thus, though you know he is fit for the moſt 
polite converſation, you ſhall ſee him very well 
contented to fit by a jockey, giving an account 
at the many revolutions in his horſe's health, 
what potion he made him take, how that agreed 
with him, how afterwards he came to his 
ſtomach and his exerciſe, or any the like 
mpertinence ; and be as well pleaſed as if you 
alked to him on the moſt important truths. 
his humour is far from making a man 
unhappy, though it may ſubject him to rail- 
lery; for he generally falls in with a perſon 
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N 2: 
who ſeems to be born for him, which is youll ing; 
talkative fellow. It is ſo ordered, that thei had 

is a ſecret bent, as natural as the meeting ol ftiv 
different ſexes, in theſe two characters, to u nt - 
mert 


ply each other's wants. I had the honour th 
er day to fit in a public room, and faw x 
inquiſitive man look with an air of fatisfaQic 
upon the approach of one of theſe tyllkers. 

man of ready utterance ſat down By: him, n 


* 


rubbing his head, leaning on his arm, ineo 
making an uneaſy countenance, he beg peo 
There is no manner of news to-day. I cam cont 
tell what is the matter with me, but I ſlept ve thei 
ill laſt night; whether I caught cold or no, din 
know not, but I fancy I do not wear ſhoef ini! 
thick enough for the weather, and I h nor 
cougghed all this week. It muſt be ſo, for ti have 
_ cuſtom of waſhing my head winter and ſfummel ther 
with cold water, prevents any injury from th nor 
ſeaſon entering that way; ſo it muſt come ny trad 
at my feet; but I take no notice of it: 4 1 
comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our evils proceegy 
from too much tenderneſs ; and our faces a9 folic 
naturally as little able to reſiſt the cold as oth aft. 
parts. The Indian anſwered very well to bor 
non ean, who aſked him how could go dea 
naked . I am all face. bim 
I obſerved this diſcourſe was as welcome ton this 
my general inquirer as any other of 'more conan they 
| ſequence could have been; but ſomebody calling prop 
our. talker to another part of the room, del. 
inquirer told the next man who ſat by him, 088: » 
Mr. Such-a-one, who was juſt gone from him A ven 
| uſed to waſh his head in cold water ever mon ing | 
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ng; and ſo repeated almoſt verbatim all that 


gad been ſaid to him. The truth is, the inqui- 5 | 


ftive are the funnels of converſation 3 they do 
wot take in any thing for their own uſe, but 
nerely to paſs it to another. are the 
channels through which all the and evil 
hat is ſpoken in town are'conveyed. Such as 
ne offended at them, or think they ſuffer by 

heir behaviour, may themſelves mend that 
neonvenience for they are not a malicious 
people, and if you will ſupply them, you may 
contradict any wing they have ſaid before by 
heir own mouths. A farther account of a 
thing is one of 'the gratefulleſt goods that can 
wy to them; and it is ſeldom that they are 
icular than to ſay, © The town will 
ay it, or I have it from à good hand:* ſo that 
there is room for the town to know the matter 
nore particularly, and for a better hand to con- 
dit what was ſaid by a good one. N 
I have not known this humour more ridicu- 

bus than in a father, who has been earneſtly 
blieitous to have an account how his ſon has 

pled his leiſure hours; if it be in a way | 
thoroughly” infgnificant, there cannot be a 
frater joy than an inquiter diſcovers in ſeeing 
lim follow ſo hopefully hib on 
this humour among men 45 moſt pleaſant when 
bey are ſaying ſomething which is not wholly 
Proper for a third perſon to hear, and yet is in 
tlelf indifferent. The other day there came in 
i vell-drefled' young fellow, and two gentle- 
nen of this ſpecies immediat "fell a whiſper- 
ug his pedigree. I could overhear, by breaks, 


ſteps. But 
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She was his aunt;*. then'an-anfwwer; * Ay, ſhe 
was of the mother's fide ;* then again ina lie 
lower voice, His father wore 
darker wig;* Anſwer, Not much; — | 
gentleman wears higher heels to his ſhoes? . 
As the inquiſitive, in my opinion, ate ſuch 
5 merely from a vacancy in their "_ imagina- 
; tions, there is nothing methinks; ſo 
as to communicate ſecrets to d for 
fave temper of inquiry makes them as imper- 


Gra 
tinently communicative: but no man, by 
he converſes with them; need. put himſelf in I »:) 
their power, for they will be contented with WW nt 
matters of leſs moment as well. When there WW ere. 
is fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thu Lic 
the ends of ſentences in the news- papers, a8, pi 
This wants confirmation, — This occaſions L 


many ſpeculations,” and Time will, — 
the event, are read by them, . onſidered 

as mere expletives. of] 

2 may ſee now and. then hon 

— with an inſatiable deſire of know- 

oe * at paſſes, without turning it to am uſe in 


— world but merely their own ps: Dry dall 
A mind which is i this way is adapt pp 
humour and pleaſantry, and formed 2 . 
unconcerned character in the world: and, like uſue 
myſelf, to be a mere Spectator. This curioſii, — 
without malice or ſelf- intereſt, lays, i dat &eforn 
imagination a magazine of circummſta of Bur 
cannot but entertain when they are produr The 
converſation. If one were to know, from 2 


man of the firſt quality to the meaneſt — 
the different intrigues, ſentimentsy': 
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noſt pleaſing entertainment imag 
ſo conſtant a farce, as the . — mankind 
nuch more different from themſelves in their 


MAGE 4 — d ene ee 


1 1 * * 1 A 4 
7 — * a 
+4 * 3 * 


Cracchus, the Roman, was frequently hurried 
by his paſſions into ſo loud and tumultuous a 
nay of ſpeaking, and ſo ſtrained his voice as 
wt to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
exceſs, he had an ingenious ſervant, by name 
Licinius, always attending him with a pitch- 


ever he heard his maſter begin to be high, | 
. touched a ſoft note, at which tis 
_ Caius "WO ene —_ and "= 
eam. | 

© © Upon recelididing this Ronpy 1 bave fre- 
uently wondered that this uſeful inſtrument. 
bould have been ſo long diſcontinued; elpe⸗ 
cally fince we find that this good office of 


' When the Spefator wrote, - lary full. bottomed wi 
nere worn by men of faſhion, They, ſeem to pw 
er the high commodes in Vol. ii. Ne 98. 


SASCESSSSSSY = Eu 2 


, whoſe name was. Duviller, in order to conceal a 
kelormity i in the ſhoulder either of the dauphin, or the duke 
Ma hence they were likewiſe called Duvillers. 

was alſo a ſort of pernke in faſhion at that time called 
<cap-wigs; which had ſhort tyes, with very ſmall cloſe 
N heads, —Theſe however are not meant in the text, but 
ly night. caps. Boe! Tues WAR er 8 l. N 26, 
* 
Vol. III. 8 


1nd intereſts: of mankind, would it not be . 
ginable to enjoy 


ſecret thoughts and public actions, Was: in __ 


$\ 8 tells us, > A Deine Ts 


bye or inſtrument to regulate the voice; WhO, 


ts ſaid thoſe long perukes were the invention of a French 


_ deſign and ſhall be ready in a ſhort time to 
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Licinius has preſerved hib memory fur man 
hundred years, which methinks, ſhould: line 
encouraged ſome one to have revived it, if not 
for the public good, yet for his own credit. It 
may be objected, that our loud talkers/ate fo 
fond of their owh noiſe, that they would not 
take it well to be checked by their ſervants. 
But granting this to be true, Turely any df their 
hearets have a very goad title to play a ſoft note 
in their own —_ "I. ſhort, no Licinius 
ring and the noiſe increaſing, I was 
e give this late long vatation to the 
good of my country; and I have at length, by 
+ the aſliſtanceof ah —_— artiſt, { who, works 
for the Royal Society). almoſt comipleated my 


: furniſh the public with what: nutnber: of theſe 
inſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge af coffee 
houfes, or ons for their own private uſe. In 
the mean time I ſhall pay that reſpect to ſevent 


gentlemen, who I know will be in danger of A 
. offending againſt this i „de give them BW vic 
notice of it by private letters, in which I ſi: trunk 
only write, Get a Licinius;? . and 
* I ſhall now trouble you no longer , but that work 
I muft not conclude without 5 8595 you ch 
accept one of theſe pipes, which Whol, 
for you with Buckley; and which hope willd rent 
ferviceable to you, ſince as you are filent nd e 
5 . are n open to the inſults of the no WI. uſe of 
7 I am, Sir, e. wer 


a 1 tad almoſt fe to inform you, thats 


- "Ap in this s inſtrument, ther 
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jcular note, which I call a huſh-note ; 


within to be made uſe of againſta 
ons Fes] Bt 


Bellario, by Miſs hers Pleoding, Keene; 
Arethuſa, by Mrs, Porter; wad 
Dion, Lebe Mills; Citizens, by Met 


Norris, ee Spiller. Decl. in 


Bullock, rar. 
e 


Nor Saypho's ts ** 
Her livin Tongs preſerve their c as br. 
| Her Verſe flill breathes the paſſions of her heart. 


FRANCIS, 


N nav f mama 
vhich are (Hill to wy famous at Rome, there is the 
trunk of a ſtatue which has loſt the arms, legs 
and head; but diſcovers ſuch an exquiſite 
vorkmanſhip, in what remains of it, that 
Michael Angelo declared he had leamed his 
whole art from it. Indeed be ſtudied it ſo 
tentively, that he made moſt of his ſtatues, 


ad even his' 8 in that guſto, to make 


uſe of the Italian phra ; for which reaſon this 


arg ſtatue is Fei called Michael An ** 8 


By Steele. 1 Fee 12 10 3 17. 
Za | 


lang 7 | 
or Dri, Navi e 7 axles 
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A fragment of Sappho, which 1 deſign for 
the ſubj ect of this paper, is in as eputa 


tion — the poets and critics, as the mutil ed N 
figure abovementioned is among the ſtatuaries WW fe 
and painters. Several of our countrymen, and fr 
Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem very — to n 
have copied after it in their dramatic the 
and in their poems upon love. = 
Whatever might have been the . of the 
this ode, the Engliſh reader will enter into the * 
beauties of it, if he ſuppoſes it to 1 * ods 
written in the perſon of a lover fittin * fin 
miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet to view three Ben tha 
copies of this beautiful — — the firſt is a it! 
tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond by monſieur WW 1 
Boileau, and the laſt by a ecu whoſe ( 
tranſlation of the Hymn to Venus e = * ſo eh 
en n : Boi 
AD LESBIAM. c 
* Te mi par gſe Deo videtur,” 8 
Ille, fi fas eft, fuperare Dios, NZN C 
| Qui ſedens adverſus identidem te L 
X * Duke e e — " at 10 0 
ele . i 7 
ia, N. nibil & 
3 QVod Fay war men. 0 
c 12 ed 7 tenuis. AO 
| Tinniunt aures: geming g, hb: 


Lumina nll.” 


f Ambroſe Philips. ds * N* 223, and note, Vol. v. 
N. goo, and Teber with * Vol. 1. Ne 12. we . 
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9% 

or WR My learned feadet will know ver 

2» WY ſon why one of theſe verſes; is ee in 
d Roman letters s; and if he compares this tran- 

, {ation with the original, will find that the three 
a 


firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, 
nd not only with the fame elegance, but with 
the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion; which is ſo 
remarkable in the . and ſo, peculiar to 
he Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine for w 

reaſon madam Dacier has told us, that "this 


en BN ode of Sappho is reſerved intire in Longinus, 
iis WY fnce it is manifeſt to any one who Tooks into 
nt A that author's quotation' of it, that there muſt 


i leaſt have been another ſtanza, which is not 
tranſmitted to us. enn 

The ſecond tranſlation of this fragment 
which 1 ſhall here” cite, is ne *X ——_ 


boileau, | I" 


5 955 1. ry 


132-9 i 9, 


© Heureux ! qui pris dt toi, 3 toi na : 
Nui jouit Mrs de t'entendre parler: fue, | 
| Yui te vait que 5 doucement lui ſoilrire. * 

Les Dicux, dans ſon boubeur, peuvent-its 2 ? 


"Jens de weine n veine une ſubtile lamm 

Courir par tout mon corps, fi- tdi gue je te vois: 
Et dans les doux tranſports, os S'egare mon ame, 
Je ne ſraurois trouver de lag, 7 ren, 


In nuage confus Ae ur ma. ut, Wy 
fe — Plus, 2 rien en. de douces — 
E pale, ſans baleine, interdite, efperdut, 


ien ali je ron, je me mar, 


t is wanting in the old copies, — has been up oy by 
Onjefture, as above. But in a curious editi 
Publiſhed at Venice in 1738, ſaid to be printed 


jr 


* 2 ace 
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The reader will ſee chunt whit in mither n 
. than a tranſlation. ' Therireumftances 
do not lie ſo thick ef, and follow: one 
another with _ vehemence and eimdtion a; 
M the's In ſhort, monfiear Boileau 
fav Feen un al de „but not all the 

Mon of this farndus ent. I hall, inthe 
man,” | preſet Y werder With the Dugliſh 


S. S FT 


ow 


4 > Aer | 
360 reli W. 


da 55 r, SET e a > 
ir | 5 Belt a u. ge gebt. 7 
The Nee who, fo N the: 15 F 
. PR ears. 11 05 the while | 
3 "ik y ſpeak an and Tweety fle. 1 


59 bahn, 


tors 

7.08 try v6 ni tin De . has 
G „unn this depriv'd my ſoul of re "My far 
And rais d ſuch tumults in my breaſt; fur 


For while I 3 in — . — _ 


$5.4 


| 1 5 a $4 qa 
. the 8 
Ran quick through al my vin — 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung 
My. tary vith hott mut uin . 
| oy * N 90 > Iu bh 


"dark eee 
A 4 


My blood with gentle horrors thrill 
My ISS . 
ö I Rs funk, and 'd ee, n 


Inſtead ef givi any charuſter of his 
2 N my . baden (c 


newly diſcovered, this "line * wen ne 


. 


PSS Ke 


give the 
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bal into che criticiſms which Longinus bas 
made upon the the crigingl By that means he will 


know to whi ths; eee. 22 to 
ſhall only add, that this 


tranſlation is — — in the very "pr, of of 


Gppho, and as near the Greek as the genius of 
2 e will po ned, ſuffer. 


"Longini has obfery that this geren 


bee in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, 


| tat all the circurgſtances which fallow pne 


mother in 150 an Ke (ments, i Ba 

ſanding they. appear rep 
en ps prong 

won one 9 | 
tors, 1 es | en ofle has 9 

taken occaſion from it n à ci | 

00 related by. Penh. 1 Die 


kmous ſtory, of e who 50 ll 15 dee 

vith Stratonice, his mat her · in · iax⸗ 984 1 

ding to diſcoyes his paſſion) pr 

configed to his Ne By. A iche; zells_us, [that 

Enfiſtratus, the 1 1 1 pu the nature 
7 ; of E 


of his wo HE tho! ſe 7 

vhich he had learnt from. os 

eg Ll 24. im if te Ive 

ks N mptoms 

(ves to his phyſician 3, nd it is probable, that 

hey were not. very. different from thoſe which 

__ o here deſcribes. in à lover fitting by his 
The ſtory of Antiochus is ſo. we 

wan. 1 | pved pt add the ſeq we oft which 

has no relation to my preſent ſi aide. 


10 55 Addiſon, dated, it is Fg from cas. * 
note to Ne 7. | 
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; 11 j {13 Fi 1 i 
H at Hes , re en 92255 
Hominibu⸗ dando. 158 th * u 1 $050 For. 


| 1 attiiion i114 ages Sake. 1 
Men reſemble the Gods in nothin | 
g good to their N10 Frm : 


L1% Te © > ; . . 422 Red BBA 8. 21 odqqa ve. Lil 9 77 


or a very beautiful 55 e 
different lights in which ! is viewed. Wher 
we ſee men of inflamed p Leg or Hes e 
Agg. tearing one another to pieces by open 
violence, or undermining eachother by ſecret 
treachery ; when we obſerye bafe and narrow 
ends purſued by ignominious and diſhoneſt 
means; when we "behold men mixed in 
ſociety as if it were for the deſtruction of it; 
we are even aſhamed of our ſpecies, and out 
of humour with our own being, But in an- 
other light, when we behold them mild, goo 
— benevolent, full of a generous regard 
he public prof perity, ee: nome each 
ae diſtreſſes, and relieving each other's 
wants, we can hardly believe they are creatures 
of the ſame kind. In this view they abe 
sto each other, in the exerciſe of the 

power, that of doing good; and the great 
compliment we have ever been able to Us to 
our own being, has been by calling this diſpo- 


A. This dy is publiſhed, * A Sateof the Belle cat 


in folio. f > ö * * > o 
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ſtion of - mind: humanity. We cannot but 
obſerve a re, ariſing: * dur 3 | 
n the ſeeing or hearing of a generous actio 

— when —— wholly diſintereſted in it. I 
cannot give a more proper inſtance of this, than 
by a letter from Pliny, in which he recommends 
i friend in the moſt handſome manner, and 
methinks it would be a great pleaſure to'know 
the ſucceſs. of this epiſtle, though each party 
concerned in it has been ſo many hundred years 
in his gave. m na n did awiy 5 57 4910 it 
I Ali DO eee e tle 

WIA I ſhould gladly do for any friend of 
yours, I think I may now With confid =1C 

requeſt for a friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius 
is the moſt. conſiderable man of his country: 
ton to his fortune, though it is very plentiful, 
but to his integrity, juſtice," gravity, and pru- 


dence; his advice is uſeful to me in buſineſs, 


and his judgment in matters of learning. His 
fidelity, truth, and good underſtanding, are very 
great; beſides” this, he loves me as you do, 
than which I cannot ſay any thing that ſigniſies 
warmer affection. © He has nothing that's 
apiring ; and, though he might riſe to the 
higheſt order of nobility; he eee in 
ule my endeavours to ſerve and promote him; 
ad would therefore find the means of adding 
ſomething to his honours while: he neither 
. knows it, nay, though he ſhould 
refuſe it. Something in ſhort, I would 
tave for him that may be honourable, but 
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but not troubleſome; and J intreat that you wil 
procure him the firſt thing af this kind tha 
— — — only oblige me 


but him 0 forthoug h he does not covet it, 
know he will be as grateful in acknowledgin 
eee eee as if he qe amy 29919} & \ 


oat . * Ph, Ee 
wot Hr. SegoTAvOR, 1997 th EL 111750 
wy 6. orvile — . 
in . have given birth to an ambitien, io | 
unleſs you diſcountenande it, will, I doubt 
engage me: in! a very difficult, though = Ac 
ungrateful adventure. I am abont to under 
for the ſake of the Britiſh youth, 40! mdtrud 
— ſuch A 2 


revs 
1 am not — to reſcue 
38 to retire with them to an 


muſic, dancing, ee, de i 
ather ſuch accompliſhments, which: 
cxived may make as proper diyerſions for 


and almoſt as pleaſant, as the lietle 2 
games which a ſchool - boys are don 
kt 


delighted with. It may eaſily be i 
1287 ſuch 1 een e 
Went 


18 The ir by Me. Jobs a. 


kneath' no and ſometimes qdmitteil, 


apa = — a 1 


their 1 — und — by ſuch 
anverſations 't5'2 certain Fallantry ef ſoul, 
night be brought earby acquainted with ſome 
of the moſt 'ipolite'/Rngliſh writers. This hau- 
Wen ſorne tolerable taſte of books, 
tey would make "themſelves maſters uf che 
ln wngue by methods far eaſier than thoſe 
u Lilly, with as little difficulery or neluftande 
n young ladies lem to: French, ur to Jing 
latan operas. | When they had advanced thus 
ir, it would de time to „ 
king more exactly; One that had any true 
x1 of fine Wtiting, might, with great pies- 
ure both to "and them, run over tage- 
ber with them the beſt Roman thiſtoians, 
he and orators, und point out their mae 
rkable beauties; — ſcheme 
of chronolegy, u Bete view of 
wedals, aftronomy;, or what elſe 1 
ſed the buſy” inquiſitive humour fo natural ao 
Mags. Sach of them as had dhe leaſt ſpank 

i genius, 'when it was once awakened by the 

ining thoughts und great ſentiments: of thoſe | 


umired writers; ould hot, I believe,” be 
nth-held from attempting that more ities: 


flter language, whoſe exalted beauties they 
vould have heard ſo often celebrated as the 
= and wonder of the whole learned world. 


8 their ſtyle in writing any little pieces 
tut aſk more — fancy than of judgment: and 


che mean while, it would be requiſite to 
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that frequently in their native la Fe 
every one methinks ſhould. be m | "No 
cultivate, eſpecially letters, i — 
man muſt have ſo frequent 


Dr A ſet of — | 
form: almoſt a little academy, and; \doubtl 
prove no ſuch contemptible companions,” : 
might not often tempt: a wiſer man to ming| 
himſelf in their diverſions, and draw chen 
into ſuch ſerious ſports as might 28 
leſs inſtructing than the graveſt leſſons, I dout 
not but it might be made ſome of their * 
plays, to contend which of them ſhould recit 
a beautiful part of a poem or omtion mob 
2 or ſometimes to join in acting 
cene of Terence, Sophocles, or dur o 
Shakeſpear. The cauſe of Mile might agai uemb 
de pleaded before more favourable: judges 
a © ar a ſecond: time be taught to tremble, an 
another race of — be afreſhi enraged : 
the ambition of another Philip. Amid thel 
noble amuſements, we could hope to ſer the 
early dawnings of their imagination dai) 
brighten indo end, whe is innocen np 5 
into virtue, and their | unexperienced go. 
nature mr" to a een love of ü 
en ld 
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o pudor! 0 pitat— 2 
"0m O piety!” 


Loox1nG over the letters which 1 have 
ktely received from my correſpondents, I met 
nth the following one, which is written with 
ich a ſpirit of politeneſs, that I could not but 
de very much pleaſed with it myſelf, and 
N not but it will be as r to 1 
Rader, 97013 414 


— 


Mr. Sr 5 17055997 
e e to public 

fſemblies, cannot but have obſerved the awe 
bey often ſtrike on ſuch as are obliged to exert: 
uy talent before them. This is a ſort of 
tegant diſtreſs, to which ingenuous minds are 
be moſt liable, and may therefore deſerve. 
ome remarks in your paper. Many a brave 
klow, who has put his enemy to flight in the 
eld, has been in the utmoſt, diſorder; upon 
king a ſpeech before a body of his friends 
1 home. One would think chere was ſome 
kind of faſcination in the eyes of a large. circle 
c people, when darting all together upon one 
Ts 1 hows ſeen a new mer in a. FOOL 
o bound up by it as to be ſcarce able t 
or Hark: * have ex acl he would have 
ed above three acts before the dagger or cup 

4 A were brought in. It would * be 
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amiſs, if ſuch an one were at firſt to be int 

uur f as a got, or a Fn until he recove 

| s ſpirits, and grew fit for ſome livi 

| 5 this faden deln of one e 
a diffidence, which is not diſpleaſing, it . 
at the ſame time the greateſt reſpect to an audi 
ence that can be. It 1s a ſort of ns eloquence 
which-pleads for their favour-much better th; 
words could do; and we find their 
naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are in f 
much perplexity to entertain them. I. 
extremely pleaſed with a late inſtance yd 

kind at Ge opera of Almahide, in the « 
ragement given to a young finger!, whoſs n 
than ordinary concern on her firſt apps 
recommended her no leſs than her 
voice, and juſt performance. Mere 

without merit is aukward; and merit 01 hc 
modeſty inſolent. But modeſt. merit has 
double . to acceptance, and generally meet 


n as many patrons 2 as | 21 
j Jan, be. my 


11 is impoſlible Bas a ah ſhould exe 
hinafelf to advantage in an aſſembiy, whet 
it be his part either to wes or ve or '-wholli 
under too great op lefty. 
remember, 2 calling ch a friend of mine 
concerning ths: force Sf 1 pronunciation, 0! 
Ulcoutle Ted us into o che enumeration of | 


* Mrs. Barbier See 2 curious {cet or this m 
: not Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſie, vol. v. p. 156. 
This leiter was written by Mr, John Hughes. 
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ieral organs of ſpeech. which an orator ought 


v have in perfection, as 
be lips, - 6 the palate, and the wind- 


ne, © Upon which,” ſays my friend, y 
Fre omitted. the tnoſt material organ of them 
i, and that is the forehead,” 

But notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty 
bſtructs the tongue, and renders it unfit for its 
Goes, a due proportion of it is thought ſo 
xquiſite to an orator, that rhetoricians have 
ommended it to their diſciples as a particular 
ntheir art. Cicero tells us that he never liked 
n orator, who did not in ſome little 
anfuſion at the ing of kia, 1 and 
wufeſſes that he himſelf in never entered upon an 
ation without trembling and. concern. It is 
need a kind of deference which is due to a 
peat afſembly, and ſeldom. fails to raiſe a bene» 
wlence in the audience towards the þ rſon who 
eures My correſpondent has taken notice 

the braveſt men often appear timorous on 
theſe occaſions, as indeed we may obſerve, that 
ere is a Lie no creature o eee 
ban oo d: 


WY cli 1 bello r 
ent omg Mn: xi 338 


hold at FR council-boatd; oe 
ey cautious in the- _ 110 baun the ford. 
44 -21  Darvan. 
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A bold 0 l feeble am de the 
Niißeuen of Drances in Virgil; as Homer, 
v expreſs a man both timorous and ey 


as the tongue, the teeth, = 
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makes uſe of a kind of point, which 55 
rarely to be met with in his writings; namelyf 
w_ he had the eyes of a dag. but che heart 
a deer *. c 
N juſt and ind modeſty Js: not on 
as mend eloquence, but ſets off ey 
talent which a man can be- poſſeſſed. of. 
| heightens all the virtues which it 
like the ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and round 
every figure, and makes the colours more beau 
tiful, though not ſo glaring. as Pp _ 
without We 1 27 | q 
Modeſty is not only an dae but all 
dune to virtue. It is a kind of quick and deli 
cate feeling in the ſoul, which makes her ſhri 
and withdraw herſelf from every thing 
danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite Enſbili 
as warns her to ſhun the 4 Sen 
N thing which is hurtful. 
I cannot at preſent recolle& A the p 
or time of what I am going to mention; 
have read ſomewhere in the hiſtory of ancier 
Greece, that the women of the country w 
ſeized with an unaccountable melancholy,whid 
diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away wit 
themſelves. The "ſenate; after having trie 
many expedients to prevent this ſelf-murde 
which was ſo frequent among.them, wee 
an edict, that if any woman Whatever 
violent hands upon herſelf, her corpſe ſhe 
be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and C "Ri 
about the city in the moſt public manner. | 


0 Iliad, 1 1. 223. =” 
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dit immediately 2 a ſtop. to the practice 
which was before ſo common. We may ſee in 
this inſtance: the Wenger of female modeſty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even 
of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of ſhame in 
the fair ſex, was in thoſe 1 more r 
than that of deatn. 

If modeſty has ſo great an W over ou 


tions, and is in many caſes ſo 3 2 1 


ſence to virtue; what can more undermine 
norality than that politeneſs which reigns: 
mong the n par apts — and 


reats as unfaſhionable t vous part 


of our behaviour; which e impu- 
tence as good- breeding, and keeps a man 
ways in countenance,” not becauſe he is 2 wad 
* but Peer he is OT 5 — 
neca thought mod 0 a c to 
ice, that he Sk Ferry E of it 
n ſecret, and adviſes us to raĩſe it in ourſelves 
pon imaginary occaſions, when ſuch as are 
ral do not offer themſelves; for this is the 
nezning of his precept, That when we are by 
urſelves, and in our | greateſt ſolitudes, we: 
lhould fancy that Cato ſtands before'us and ſees 
"4 thing we. do. ſhort, if you baniſh” 

Modeſty 4 of the nd, ſhe carries W . 

half the virtue that is in it. 

After theſe reflections on modeſty,. as it is a 
nue; I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious 
noleſty, which juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, 
ad which thoſe perſons very often diſcover, 
Wo value 'thenilves moſt upon a well-bred 


Onfid 
Vo. m This © 85 when A man is 
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aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would not 
upon any conſideration be ſu inthe prac- 
tice of thoſe duties, for the performance of hich 
he was ſent into the world. N Gap 
dent libertine would bluſh. to be caught: in 
ferious di ſeourſe, and: would: ſcarce 1 
ſhew his head, after having diſtloſed a religious 
thought. Deceney of behaviour, all outward 
| ſhew of virtue, and abhomente of vice, are 
| carefully avoided by this fet of ſhame-faced 
Y people, as what would diſparage their gaiety of 
temper, and infallibly bring — to dithonour. 
This is ſuch: a poorneſs of ' ſpirit, ſuch a.deſpi- 
_ cable cowardice, fich a degenerate abject fate 
of mind, as one would ' human; nature 
incapable of, dick we: not meet with f 
inſtances of it in ordinary evi e Þ 
There is another kind of vicious _ 
whicte makes a man aſhamed of his perſen, hi 
birth, his profeſſion, his poverty, or the like 
— which it Lr, not im his 10 
vent is not in er to recti "A 
pr args ears ridiculous 5 of che afore © 1 
menti circumſtances, be es Muci 
more ſo by bein _ of countenanice- for the! 
They ſhould rather give him occaſſon 0 eren 
e itt and to palliate thofe impetier“ 
9 which are not in his power, by thoſe pe 
fections which are; or to LO very withy' _ 
ſion of an eminent author, he: ſhould wnutate 
Czfar, who, becauſe his head was bald, OV _ 
that defect with laur else. c 


* By Addiſon,dutd, . frm Chet See int 
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Nikil largiundo gloriam adeptus of. © The 
By beſtowing nothing. he acquired JP | 


My wiſe and good friend, fir Andre w 
report, divides TEAS almoſt equal. between 
te town and the country. His time in town is 
ren up to the public, and the management of 
bs private fortune; and after every three or 
ur days ſpetit in this mannet, he retires for 
b many fy his ſeat within a few miles of 
te town, to the enjoyment of himſelf, 2% 
imily, and his friend. Thus buſineſs anc 
lenſure, or rather, in fir Andrew, labour an 
ef, recommend each other. They take their 
uns with ſo quick a vicifſitude; that neither. 
Komes a habit, or takes ſeſſion - of the 
thole man; nor is it offible he ſhould be 
krfited wit either. often ſee him at our 
lb in good Rai, arid yet ſoinetinies % 
ith an air of care in his looks: vi 1 Tus | 
untry retreat he is always unbent, and 31 
mpaniotr as 1 could defire; and there 
don fail to make 6 op v with. him hen he 1 is 
Faſed to invite me. 
other day, as foon as we were at into 
k chariot,” two of three beggars on each fide 
wy upon the doots, and cited our charity | 
b the uſutl theteric of A Hk wife or huſband 
tome, three or four helpleſs mn child en 
ring with cold and uber: We 1 755 
"xd to pare with forte mon y to ger rid of 


AA 2 
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their importunity ; and then we proceeded on 
our journey with the bleſſings: and . 


of theſe people. 
Well | then, ſays fir Anders we go of 
with the prayers and good wiſhes of the beggars 


and perhaps too our healths will be drunk at the 
next ale-houſe: ſo all we ſhall be able to value 
' ourſelves upon, is, that we have promoted the 
trade of the victualler and the exciſes of the 


government. But how few ounces of wool de 
we ſee upon the backs of theſe poor creatures 
And when they ſhall next fall in our way, they 


will hardly be better dreſſed ; they muſt gh 


live in rags to look like objects of c 
If their kamilies too are ſuch as they are 
ſented, tis certain they cannot be better c 
and muſt be a great deal worſe fed. 
would think potatoes ſhould be all their bread 
and their drink the pure element; and thet 
what goodly cuſtomers are the farmers like t( 
have for their wool, corn and cattle} Sucl 
cuſtomers, and ſuch a conſumption, cannc 
chooſe but advance the landed intereſt, and hep 
up the rents of the gentlemen. - 
But of all rien! eu, we e whi 
live by buying and ſelling, ought never * 
encourage i Fg The goods which w 
export are indeed the product of the lands, bu 
much the greater part of their value is dd. 
labour of the people: but how much of 
people's labour ſhall we export whilit we hi 
them to fit ſtill? The You 5 1.11 4 * 
from us, are the wages of idleneſs. 
often thought that no * at be erm . 
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v take relief from the pariſh, or to aſ it in 
he ſtreet, until he has firſt purchaſed as much 
x poſſible of his on livelihood by the labour 
of his own hands; and then the public ought 
mly to be taxed to make the deficiency.” 
this rule was ſtrictly obſerved, we ſhould 
ke every where ſuch a multitude of new 
kbourers, as would in all probability, reduce 
he prices of all our manufactures. It is the 
rery life of merchandiſe to buy cheap and ſell 
far, The merchant ought to make his out- ſet 
s cheap as poſſible, that he may find the 
neater profit upon his returns; and nothing 
* — like CS 
price of j labour upon all our manufactur 8. 
This too woulbbh the ready way to increaſe the 
umber of our foreign markets. The abate- 
nent of the price of the manufacture would 
ny for the carriage of it to more diſtant coun- 
ties; and this conſequence would be equally 
lts. As ſo great an addition of labouring hands 
would produce this happy conſequence both to 
de merchant and the gentleman; our liberalit 
v common beggars, and every other obſtruction 
v the increaſe of labourers, muſt be equally 
E 01 nom boos 


enicious to bot. % bien. 
to affirm, that the 


* 


dir Andrew then went on 


rduction of the price of our manufactures by 
be addition of ſo many new hands, would be 
v inconvenience to any man: but obſerving L 
"s ſomething ſtartled at the aſſertion, he made 
non pauſe, and then reſumed the diſcourſe. 

may ſeem,” ſays he, a paradox, that the 
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prier af labour ſhould 2 
— — or that war can be ahatec 
As 


lifes whats hs — — thera 33 
But the price of labour may be reduced by th 
addition Uf more hands to a manufacture, ant 
2 the wages of perſons remain int 2 
e admirable: fir William Petty has give 
examples of this in ſome of his writings: c 
of them, as I remember, is that of a wach 
which I ſhall endeavour to explain ſo as ſhal 
ſait my preſent purpoſe. It N that 
fingle watch could not be made ſo cheap in p 
| n by ane only man, as a hundred watch 
by ah red; for as there is vaſt variety in th 
work, no one perſon could equally ſuit himſet 
to all the parts of it; the manufacture: would | 
tedious, and at laſt but clumſily performed. | 
if a hundred watches: were to be made 4 
hundred men, the caſes may be aſſigned to one 
for dials to — -the. wheels: — 
ings to another, and every ot to 
proper artiſt. As there pans, be . 
— any one perſon with too” _ 
very one would be able to 
Eo Soles with greater fkill and . 
and the hundred watches ay be finiſhed 


; 
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me- fourth part of the time of the firſt one, and 
crery one of them at une. fourth part of the coſt, 
though the wages of every man were equal. 
The reduction of the price of the manufacture 
would increaſe the demand of it, all che ſame 
i hands would be ſtill employed, and as well paid. 
me ſame rule will hold in che clothing, the 
be tipping, and all other ttades whatſoever. And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures 
vill only vedute the price of them; the labourer 
will ſtill have as much wages, and will conſe+ 
quently be enabled to purchaſe more cotventen- 
6 of life; ſo that every intereſt in the nation 
would receive a benefit, from: the increaſe of our 
working le. MA 395.27 
* Beſides (oro wctaGcn for this chatity 1 
ummon beggars, ſince every beggar is an inha- 
tant of a parith,' and every pariſh i is _— to 
de maintenance of their on poor | 
ann part, I carnot be mightily 7 pleaſed, wha 
DE — 
* tr to & | 
We have a tradition from = 8585 — that 
ier the firſt of thoſe laws was made, 1 75 * | 
uſulted with that e eee 


* Hang ſorrow, and; caſt awa; care, . 

er be c. . 
Aud if we will be ſo I-natured as Wm 
uin them without w they can do no leſs in 
men then ing ws * Tit Nane gg, 
' What then Am! againft — — 
God forbid! I know of no virtue in the 
vpe that i is in more pathetic exprefiious recom- 
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mended to our practice. I was: hungry and 
ye gave me no meat, thirſty. and ye gave me no 
drink, naked and ye clothed me not, ſtranger 
and ye took me not in, fick and in priſon and ye 
viſited me not. Our bleſſed Saviour treats the 
exerciſe and neglect of charity towards a poor 
man, as the performance or breach of this duty 
towards himſelf. I ſhall endeavour, to obey 
the will of my lord and maſter: and therefore 
if an induſtrious man ſhall ſubmit to the hardeſt 
ſhame of taking relief from the'pariſh;oraſking 
it in the ſtreet, this is the hungry, the thirſty, 
the naked; and I ought to believe, if any mar 
is come hither for ſhelter againſt perſecution ot 
oppreſſion, this is the ſtranger, and I ought tc 
take him in. If any countryman of our ow! 
is fallen into the hands of infidels, and lives it 
a ſtate of miſerable captivity, this is the m: 
in pri ſon, and I ſhould contribute to his ranſom 
J ought to give to an hoſpital of invalids, tt 
recover as many uſeful ſubjects as I can; bu 
IL ſhall beſtow none of my bounties upon al 
alms-houſe of idle people; and for the fam 
reaſon I ſhould not think it a reproach to me 

I had withheld my charity from thoſe commo 
beggars. But we preſcribe better rules than u 

are. able to practice; we are aſhamed not 

give into the miſtaken manners of our count! 
but at the ſame time, 1 cannot but think a i 
reproach. worſe than that of common {wears 
that, the idle and the abandoned are ſuffered 
the name of heaven and all that is ſacred, 
extort from Chriſtian and tender minds a ſuppl 
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v a profligate way of life, that i is always to be 
man but never relieved. % 0 160} NW! 
„ boabetni 31 Aigh aid Hare 
lathe SpeR. in fel this paper is e X; but n las 
be ſignature Z in the 8vo. of 17 1 It ſeems Marcy, den br 
probable that it was "written b Henry M 
Euſtace = "Mer See Spect. Vol: vir. 272 555. 
note on Mr. H yn.” From a note on another ae 
ſeems not imp ro 2, that ſome of quarry 10 4a 


vere written y Mr. 


| 2 1746s m A "oY m_ 8 as W e | 
Aut Deus ille "al cM ” 5 e. HOLE 
bY * „„ Via. Eee W. $0, 
As if by theſe, my fa 1 corded aaſe ::; 
Or by my pains the God of of Love e Wa 


ISnal T in this paper, diſcharge ff of 
he promiſe I have 7.96 to th lic by 
oliging them with a tranſlation cf the little 
Greek manuſcript, Which is faid to have been 4 
piece of thoſe records that were preſerved in the 
temple of Apollo, upon the promontory | o 
Leucate. It is à ſhoft hiſtory of the Lover's. 
Leap, and is inſcribed, An account of perſons, 
male and female, who offered up their vows in 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo in the forty- 
th olympiad; and leaped from the promontory = 
of Leucate into the Tonian ſea, in order to cure 
themſelves of the paſſion of love. 
This account is very dry in many parts, as 
only ment the name > of the lover who 


* 


* sex. 287. 8 * 43 93 


Wh eee Frcs in 
ſhort, that he was either cured, or Wag 
maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the names 
of fo: many who died by it, that it would have 
looked like a bill of mortality, had I tranſlated it 
at full length; I have therefore made an abridg- 
wank of e Far extracted ſuch 

as have ſomething extraordit either 
1 IS or in the ale, or'in the fe of the 
perſon who is mentioned in it. After this 
preface take the account as follows: 

- Battus, the ſon of Menalcas the Selben 
leaped for Bomby ca the muſician: got rid of hit 
paſſion with the "Joſs of his right leg and am. 
which were broken in the fall. | 

Meliſſa, in love with Daph nis, very muck 
bruiſed, but eſcaped with life. 

C yniſca, the mile of Æſchines, being in-love 
with Lycus; an EÆſchines her huſband; being 
in love. g Fu ehen made this mar- 
_ ried cquple very uneaſy to one another for ſeveral 
Lap! both the huſband: and the. wife took the 

y conſent; they both of them eſcaped, and 
— —5 very happily toge 70 eyer ſince. 

Tan a, Er Th ects by 
Plexippus, after a courtſhip, of three year; (be 
ſtood upon the brow of — promontory for ſome 
time, —1 after having thrown down a king, 2 
bracelet, and a little 4 Vin m other preſents 
which ſhe had received ; from Plexippus, ihe 
1 0 herſelf into the lea, and "909-1 Ken | 

ve 
N. B. 138 before Fab leaped, de an 
offering of a ſilver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 


# 
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Simætha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, 
periſhed: ih theifalks. RD AY DAV? +51 e 


Charixus; the bruther of Seppho, indoveanich 
Rhodope the courteſan, habing ſpent his whole 
eſtate upon her, us ad viſed by his ſiſter to leap 
un the beginning of his amour, but would not 
hearken to her until he was reduced to his laſt 
alent; being forſaken by Nhodope, at dai 
reſolved to take the Feriſhed in it. 

Eridæus, a beautiful nch of j in love 
with Praxinoe;'ithe: wife of I pis. 
vithout damage, ſaving only that two of his 
be- teeth were 1 mami 
fated. ole giti = hονt nit ett 

— a n of Epheſus, — — 
able for the death of her huſband; was reſolved 
o take this leap in order to get rid of her paſſion 
for his but being arrived at the pro- 
montory, ſhe there met with Dimmachus the 
Mileſian, and after a ſhort converſation with 
bim, laid aſide the thoughts offer e 
married him in the temple of Apollo. „ 

_ B. Her bo wet s' weeds: ike ail en ; 

tangir yin t . corner o . 
on the ear — is the day before; and 
being determined to have no more to do wich 
her, leaped, and eſcaped with liſe. 8 

Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe le had | 
_ before driven twoor three 8 air 
ing lovers to this ſeap; being now in 
ifth year of her age, and in — ——e an officer 
of . — iI Ts cu 
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Hipparchus, being paſſionately fond of his Ml tuc 
own wife who was enamouted-of Bathyllus, and 
leaped,” and died of his fall: Weng which his 1 
wife married her gallant. hos 
Tettyx, the dancing - maſter, in love — the 
Olympia, an Athenian matron, threwy himſelf I ate 
from the rok with great agility, but was crip- vert 
pled in the. fall. R n S 121 ſelf 
Diagoras, the alin. in love With; his aer 
maid; he peeped ſeveral times over the preci- WI tha 
pice, but his heart miſgiving him, he went back, rela 
and married her that evening. 1 8/116! jr, Wh 
Cinædus, after having entered his on name Wl «th; 
in the Pythian records, being aſked the name Wl bot 
of the perſon whom he ped for, and being into 
aſhamed to eee pee be Was: {et aſide, and hoy 
be eee < 10 ni del aut} l. wh 
Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in WI gan 
Jobs with Eurybates. eee upo 
tp e- n noflt s note bag ads. met 
N. B. bf. rom: che ſecond ume of be bird 

| 1 Hern ne A 

el ud a youn e Ta um, i ſom 

x Jove with his r's — ; Drowned, the uri: 
boats not comit in ſoon enough to his relief. ever 
ho, the Leſbian, in love with Phaon, accc 
Fm at the temple of Apollo, habited like 2 ther 
bride in garments as white as ſnow... She wore whe 
a garland of myrtle on her head, and 2 fall, 
her hand the little muſical inſtrument of twe 


own invention. After having ſung an = to 
Apollo, ſhe; hung up her garland. on one ſide o 
his altar, and her harp on the other. dhe 1 


3. 


1 = 
— 


8 S 


Sa 5 6a =>  Þ=*#*>t B \ 


2 — 


7'L = VL. > = 


that dangerous leap. Many who were preſent. 
related, that they few 


eos ® * 
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tucked up her veſtments like a Spartan virgin, 
and amidſt thouſands, of. ſpectators, who were 
anxious for her ſafety, and offered up vows for 
her deliverance, marched directly eee to 
the utmoſt ſummit of the promontory, where 
ifter having repeated a ſtanza of her on 
verſes, which we could not hear, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity as was 
never before obſerved in any who had attempted 


her fall into the ſea, from 
whence ſhe never roſe again; though there were 
others who affirmed that ſhe never came to the 
bottom of her leap, but that ſhe was changed 
into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they ſaw her 
hovering in the air under that ſhape. But 
whether or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her 

garments might not deceive thoſe who looked 

upon her, or whether ſhe' might not really be 
metamorphoſed into that muſical and melancholy 
bird, is ill a doubt among the Leſbians: ' 
Alcæus, the famous lyric poet, who had for 


ſome time been paſſionately in love with Sappho, 


amved at the promontory of Leucate that very 
evening, in order to take the leap upon her 
account; but hearing that Sappho had been 
there before him, and that her body could be no 
where found, he very generouſly lamented her 
fall, and is ſaid to have written his hundred and 
wwenty- fifth ode upon that occaſion.” n. 
LEAPED IN THIS OLYMPIAD 250. 
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1 wiſh this error in your iendſhi; e Cxxrcn. 


You v often hear after a 

has been _ with ſome people, * 
ſtances, tell it over again with particulars that 

deſtroy the jeſt, but give light into the truth of 
the narration. This ſort of veracity, though 
it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable in it. 
becauſe it proceeds from the love of truth, even 
in frivolous occaſions. If ſuch honeſt amend- 
ments do not promiſe an agreeable-companion, 


| they do a ſincere. friend; for Which teaſon one iſ w 
ſhould allow them ſo much of our time, if we Wcun 
fall into their company, as to ſet us right in ue 
matters that can do us no manner of m, . 8 
whether the facts be one way or the other. Lies M VPlAU 
which are told out of arrogance and oftentatic e has 
a man ſhould detect in his own defence, becauſe e, 
he ſhould not be triumphed over. Lies which Wii a 
are told out of malice he ſhoyld-expoſe both for lis n 
his own ſake and that of the reſt of mankind, Wi un 
becauſe every man ſhould riſe againſt a common or 
enemy: but the officious liar, many have XI 
argued, is to be excuſed, becauſe it does ſome ne 

By Addifon, dated, it dene from Chelles See final BW m. 


note to N. 7. 


nade more than ſpeed from a fight in 


he "hols city into the utmoſt joy and exultation, 
ra checked by the magiſtrates for this falſhood'; 
ut excuſed himſelf lf by ſa . 0 1 
un your gave you two happy 
lys?? This fellow rg to 3 ple what 
nacquaintance of mine does every day he lives, 
n ſome 2 degree to particular perſons. 
le is ever lying people into 
$ Plato fad it was nn _ ene to 
he to their patients to keep up their ſpirits, Lam 
alf doubtful whether my friend's. behaviour is 


wt as excuſable, His manner is fo expreſs 
imſelf ſurpriſed at the cheerful countenance of 


ad generally by that means makes his lie a truth. 
le will, as if he did not know any thing 


nee with another, what is the meaning that 
Mr. Such- a- one, nami 
Mud him with that — which formerly 
e has heard him? * He: ſaid indeed, continues 
le, I would rather have that man for my friend 
ka any men in Eng ; but for an enemy. 
: melts the perſon he talks to, who expected 
=? but downright raillery* fripm-thae ſide, 
9 a8 — _ his ſucceed, he 
and tells him, he 

anc eimagine nan it happens that ond pooyle 


wor fems hens 9 ld improperly for raflings/ 


humour, and; | 
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nan good, and no man hurt. The man who 


vhich the Athenians were beaten, and told them 
hey had obtained a-compleat victory, and put 


:man whom he obſerves diffident of. himſelf; f 


of the 
icumſtance, aſk one whom he knows at vari- 


ng his adverſary, does not 


344 LEON 


know one another ſo little; You ſpoke ms 
much coldneſs of a gentleman'wh 


incidents was, that the next time that one o 
the adverſaries ſpied the other, he hems afte 
him in the public ſtreet, and they muſt crack 


ſhot. He will tell one beauty ſhe was com 


through the whole town by my friend's indirec 


world, but from the knowledge of her goodnels 


right which they have ſaid during the v 


acquaintance are put into a thouſand” plealin 
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old. | | o ſaid mo 
good of you, than let me tell you, any mat 
living deſerves. The ſuceeſs of one of theſ 


bottle at the next tavern, that uſed to tum ou 
of the other's way to avoid one another's eye 


mended by another, nay, he will ſay ſhe gay 
the woman he ſpeaks to, the preference in 
articular for which ſhe herſelf is admired 
The pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable 1s mad 


offices. You ſhall have a viſit returned afte 
half a year's abſence, and mutual railing at eac 
other every day of that time. They meet witl 
a thouſand lamentations for ſo long a ſeparation 
each party naming herſelf for the greateſt deli 
row if the other can poſſibly be ſo good as t 

orgive her, which ſhe has. no reaſon in th 


to hope for. Very often a whole train of rail 
ers of each ſide tire their horſes in ſetting matte 
biking 


Acept 
Im; to 


between the parties; and a whole circle © 


paſſions and ſentiments, inſtead of the pangs 


anger, envy, detraction and malice. ' _, 
The worſt evil I ever obſerved this man 


7 is f 

falſhood occaſion, has been, that he tum. . 
detraction into flattery. He is well {killed 3 M 
the manners of the world, and by overlookit 7 
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phat men really are, he grounds his-artifices 
won what they have a mind to be. Upon this 
bundation,” if two diſtant friends are 1 8 7 
veether, and the cement ſeems to be weak, 

t never reſts. until he finds new appearances 

ptake off all remains of ill-will, and that by. 
ww Ds OR Fs th are Mts. 
rin 
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# , ans — in this neighbour- 

two days ago one of your gay gentlemen 

of the kr being 1 20 his, __ 

with a ſervant of his own, beſides a countr 

nan he had taken up for a guide, excited the 
urioſity of the village to learn whence and what 

Je mi 4 be. The © countryman (to whom they 

1. as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more 

tan that the gentleman came from London to 

mvel and ſee faſhions, and was, as he heard 

iy, a free-thinker*. What religion that might 

de, he could not tell: and for. his own part, if 

hey had not told him the man was 4 free- 

linker, he ſhould have gueſſed, by his way of - 
ulking, he was little better than a heathen; | 
; cepting only that he had been a good gentle= + 

Man to him, * made kim drank mo in one | 


The perſon al alluded oy! was as probabl Mr. Toland, 
do is ſald by the Examiner, to have been the butt of the 
aler and Spectator. Mr. Toland wrote about this time 
nder the patronage of Lord Oxford. _ Ops ds art. 


oland, 
Yor. III. : B B 
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* 


doubted 3 


men of a liberal education. 1 


that conceited tit e, were a little better inſtructe 


| — truly a free-thinker, in any tolerable * 
| merely by virtue of his being an atheiſt, or: 
infidel 


inclination, or their fancy, ſhall fuggelt; tt 


will not endure that their wit ſhould be c 
trouled by ſuch formal things as 1 and 


* over and above what they. bad b 
203.36 7 0 
9 3 * upon the fimplicit ofthis 
and feveral odd inquiries with which I ſhall nc 
trouble you, to be wondered at, much: leſs ca 
I think our youths of ſine wit, and 
underſtandings, have any reaſon to Jaugh 
There is no neceſſity that every ſquire in Grea 
Britain ſhould know what the word Free 
thinker ſtands for; but it were much to be 
wiſhed, that they who value themſelves 


in what it ought to ſtand for; be 
would not uade themſelves a man is reall 


any «other diſtinction. It may 
reaſon, whether there eve! 
was in nature, a more abject, flaviſh, 1 
ted generation, than the tribe of beaux elpr 


at preſent ſo prevailing in this iſland. 'By 
| pretenſion to be free-thinkers, is no other t ws I 
takes have to be free-livers, and favages to b. ogul 


free-men; that is, they can think whateve 
they have a mind to, and give themſelves uf 
to whatever conceit the extravagancy of the! 


can think as wildly as they talk 8 


Aleney. _ Dedudtin, eoherecs, con 
ency, and all the rules of reaſon 
ingly diſdain, as too preciſe and mechanical fot 
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This, as far as I could ever learn from their 


writings, or my on, obſervation, is a. true 
iccount of the Britiſh free viſit- 


ant here, who gave occaſion to this paper, has 
bought with him a new ſyſtem. of common 
roſe the particulars of which I am not yet 
xquainted; with, but will loſe no opptrugity 
of informing myſelf whether it contain any 
thing worth Mr. Spectator 's notice. In the 
mean time, fir, I cannot but think it would be 
for the good of mankind, if you would take 
this ſubject into your conſideration, and convince 
he hopeful youth of our nation; that licentiouſs 
neſs is not 11 or, if ſuch a radox will 
wt be ie en een 
atheiſm 1 is not implattic ot ban ane wih 
Im, Si, tin © 
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the province of a Spectator: than public ſhows | 


notice of p thing that is n in ſuch 


whole theatre. 


unbend his mind at theſe e diverſions with 


enough to imagine it is a ſpirit which _ 
the "PPE gallery, and from time to time 


* 2 Fg * 
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Aves the ruultuous noiſe of N 5 


A Rona 
Ibn not is ct uhh 11 more within 


and diverſions; and as among theſe there are 
none which can — to vie with thoſe elegant 
entertainments that are exhibited in our theatres, 
I think it particularly incumbent on me to take 


numerous and refined aſſemblie. 
It is obſerved, that of late yours ; Bits hes 
been a certain perſon i in the upper gallery of the 
play-houſe, Who when he is is ple fed with any 
thing that is acted upon the ſtage, expreſſes his 
approbation by a loud knock upon the benches 
or the wainſcot, which may be heard over the 
The perſon i is commonly known 

by the name of the Trunk maker in t upper 
callers.” Whether it be that the blow he gives 
on theſe occaſions reſembles that, which is often 
heard i in the ſhops of ſuch artiſans, or that he 
was ſuppoſed to have been a real tranketnaker, 
who af ter the finiſhing of his day's work uſed " 


his hammer in his hand, I cannot certainl rtainly tel. 
There are ſome, I know, who have been 
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thoſe ſtrange noiſes; and the rather, betauſt he 
is obſerved to be Jouder than ordinary 
ime the ghoſt of Hamlet appears! Others 
have reported, that it is a dumb man, who has 
choſen this way of uttering — when he is 
tranſported with any thir Kg = "of mou 
Others will have it-t6'be' the play-houſe thun 
derer, that exerts himſelf de is manner in 
the upper nay when he has nothing” to do 
upon the Pr cont 0077 bib Stel 
But having niads it my buſineſs to get the beſt 
information I could in a matter of this moment, 
[ find that the trunk maker, as he in emen; 
alled, is a large black man; whom no body 
knows. ally leans forward on a h. 8e 
caken plant with great attention t every th 
that paſſes upon the ſtage. He lenser Ken 
ſmile; but upon hearing any thing that-pleaſes 
him, he takes up his ſtaff with both hatids, an 
lays it upon the next piece of timber that ſtands 
in his way with exceeding vehemence: aftei 
uhich, he compoſes himſelf in his former poſ- 
wre, till ſueh time as formeeſving: new ſets b 
gain at worten ae e foo gwo ns 
It has been obſerved, tis blow is ſo well 
timed, that the moſt judicious exitic could never 
except againſt it. 2 ſoon as * 
bought is expreſſed in the poet, or an 


mon grace appears in the actor, he ſmites the 

bench or wainſcot. If the Audtener does not 

concur with him, he ſmites a ſecond time, and 
nts a the audience is not ret a wa ened, looks 
E wound him with eat wrath, and repeats the blow 


a third time, w chi noyes- fide to produce the 
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clap; He ſometimes lets the audience; begin Bi 
the clap. of themſelves, and at 1722 — of of 
their applauſe ratifies it with a fingle thwack. ch 
Ha is of ſo great uſe to the play+houſ . 
is aid a former director of, — 9 ut 
able to pay his attendance hy reaſon of fickneſs, Bl 0 
kept one in pay to officiate: for him ustil ſuch WI the 
time; as. he xecovered; but the perſom ſo em- Vi. 
ployed, though he laid about him with inere- of 


dible violence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that 
the audience ſoon found out that it was not 9 
old friend the trunk- maker... 
t has been remarked, that he has hot 5. 
Why himſelf with vigour this ſeaſon, 
ſometimes plies at the opera; and upan Niealini's 
firſt appearance, was ſaid to have demoliſhed 
three benches in the fury of his apyi uſe. He 

has broken half a dozen caken plants upon 


— — , and ſeldom goes away from a-tragedy 

of \Shakeſpear, Without leaving abe ent 

meh ſhattered. e 5 5 eſp! * 5 
eee do not only meter His obſire 


pexous: approbation, but very cheatfully reps 

at their own coſt whatever — n 
They once had a thought, of 

wooden anvil for his uſe, t 


of a very ſounding plank 
iter g plank, ina but as this mig 
not have been diſtinguiſhed from the mee 
A ebe drome the projet mend , f 


. 15 Tbome Dogget. an — * 1 camig. who, yas for 
year 8 joint- manager of the p lay hou: wit Wilkes and 
mary Ci ” of! m be 708 ma band Sk 


accown in Cibber's 9 ä 


et 
le 
Y 
ed 
Je 
on 
dy 
ot 
a 
all 
es, 
0 

de 
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noiſe, when it has not the 4 


In the mean while. d! 


ol the great uſe it is to — — = 


ſhould Schick preſide over their heads * 
iector of a concert. in order to awalten their 


attention, and beat time to their applauſes; or 
o raiſe my ſimile, I have — 5/4 fancied 


the trunk-maker-in ers ag ye to be like 
Virgil's ruler of che w the top 
of a mountain, Who when he ſtruck. & bis ee | 

upon the ſide of it. rouſed an hurricane — 


the whole cavern in an uproar “. „lie 


It is wry trunk-maker has fared As. 
N 5 . — many a graceful actor 
D would not 8 
been taken — 1 a HO fad _ 
ENS OE they find 
ſelves betrayed into a clap, 'when-their Tann | 
the upper gallery does not come into iti ſo-thie 
ators do not value themſelves upon the dap, but 
regard it as a metre $ru1um fulnen, or empty 
of the oaken 
plant in it. I know: it has been given out by 
thoſe who are enemies to the trunk- maler, that 
de has ſometimes been bribed; to he in the inte- 
teſt of a bad poet, or à vicious player; but this 
is a ſurmiſe which has no on: his ſtrokes 
ve always juſt, and his admonitions ſea ſonable: 
he a not deal about his blows at random, but 
Always hits the right nail upon the head. The 
IP force wherewith he lays them on, 
lufficiently ſhews the evidence _—_ ſtrength of 
his conviction. His zeal for a good a — 19 | 


” Eneid i 1, 85 
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indeed outrageous, and breaks down ever) 
and partition, every board and plank, that _ 
within the expreſſion of his applauſe. | 51 
As I do not care for terminating my thoug ts 
in barren ſpeculations, or in"report 
matter of fact, without dra wing = 
them for the advantage of my countrymen, 
ſhall take the liberty to make an humble 2 
ſal, that whenever the trunk maker ſhall 
this life, or whenever he ſhall have Joſt! the | 
| ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old age, infir- 
mity, or the like, ſome able-bodied critic ſhould 
be advanced to this poſt, and have avcompeten 
— — * = him for life, to = 
with ba or operas, crab- tree era 
- comedies, and oaken planks for traged 
| public expence. And to the — that t 
ſhould be always diſpoſed of accordin as, 
I would have none preferred to it, who has not 
given convincing proofs: both of a found judg- 
ment, and a ſtrong arm, and who could not, upon 
occaſion, either knock down an ox, or wite 
comment upon Horace's' Art of Poetty. In 
ſhort, I would have him a due compoſition of | 
Hercules and Apollo, and ſo rightly qualifed 
for this important office, that the Ane 
eng not be miſſed opens poſterity. ae 
Wor emo boat 16 „ ID SOME 
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e sante 21 non art nad run: est 


| "I, Sr Ab. cn eit n iq 
ie Vov have not ſpoken in ſo direct a 
manner. the of marriage] as that 
important Caſe: deſerves. lt would” not be 
improper to obſerve upon the peculiariey in edge 
youth of Great Britain, of railing an] ughing 
a that inftiruriony-and when they fall into it 
Aa gute hab ene 
of the ſatis ion in that way of life, and 
rating their wives with” the moſt barbardus * 
liſreſpect;' | + win doide  nomomo n, broids 
© Particular circumſtances,” and icaſt/0Fitem- 
pr, muſt teach a man the probability 
neafinefſes in that Nate (for \unqueſtionably 
lome there are whoſe” very” diſpoſitions are 


ſtrangely averſe to jugal friendſhip} but 
no one, I believe „is by his own natural com- 


plexion prompted to teaſe and torment another 
for no ares but being nearly allied to him 
And can there be any thing more baſe. or ſerve 
o ſink a man ſo much below his own-diftin- 
puſhing characteriſtie, (L mean reaſon) than 
8 evil for good in ſo open a manner, as 
of treating an elpleſberanire with unkind- 
wy who has had ſo an opinion of him 
x to believe what he ſaid relating to one of ther 
rateſt concerns of life, by 2 her hap- 
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«7 $1/Dhede (i6:9n6.(candavofoahia) uſage no leſe 


in this world to his care and 

uſt not that man be abandoned even to all 
i who can deceivbe a wom: 
with appearances of affection and kindneſs, fol 
no other end but to torment her wich more eaſe 


A B = 


and authority ? Is any thing more unliłe a g 

man, than —. honour is engaged for the 
performing his promiſes; becauſe nothing but 
that can oblige him to it, to become afterwards 


falſe to his word and be alone tha oceaſion of 
miſery to one whoſe happ but latel 
pretended was dearer to bim, chan his on! 
Faber u one to be truſted in his commor 
affairs or treated but as one whoſe: he 
confiſtec 3 his incapatity of being oe 
wed Kat: D 17 i Fas 4281 "6+ - Ax ＋ 


FR 


abſurd than common, which takes amv: "gry | 
_—_—_— -unthinking/ mien; and that is, th 

deſire to appear to their friends {nee and al 
deny, and without thoſe trammels F have 
Da — Ten this they yi ito 


of — — wont — ced 
from the government even in one muſele o 

their faces. A kind look they believe would be 
fawning, and a civil anſwer d u 
riority. To this muſt we attribute an 4 
they betray in every action. — 
put a man out hem in E o- 


„ though be is ſo diſtinguiſhingiy pic: N 
— elſe? The b 
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nd the ſeyerity of his fraums to the tendereſt 
of wives,  Qlearly: demonfrate,)! that 0 dh 
| d fear of being th oo ſubmi 
i at the Lortanbbfittiny/a0 am hvilling to, 
i. affected moroſeneſs ; but if iti be ſuck; 
put on to. convined bis acquaintanee 5810 
entire dom inian, let him 441 cat&of the 
quence, Which will 2 — i 
the preſent Hils his ex a 
degrees grow into contempt. 7 
5 — bolly alienate — hi 
vife fot ever from hin. makerbothꝭ him ran 
2 ˙ NEE * 2 
However i it may ap 

e 


thought zende een has no 
i this clowniſh bebay Your: Ai diſcourſe the 
fors relating ito: ing towards-a Jovieg 
ud «/ tender Wife, would be uf great uſe 6 
this ſort of gentlemen. + Could You but onde 
ov ince them, that to be civil at leaſt is nat 
beneath the character of a gontleman; norieven 
lender affect ian towards 2 e Ne — 
i reciprocal, betrays to effeminaty 
that the moſt x rr diſpoſition nee be 
— of; cnuld v nel them of the 
r of voluntary civility. and the greatneſs 
n bene polen Al 


of ſoul that is conſpicuous ii 
out immediate obligations; could you recom- 
mend to people's practice the ing ; of the 
reatleman quoted in one of your; ee 
That he thought it incumhent upon him to 
make the inclinations of a waman- of merit go 
long with her duty: could vou, I ſay, per- 


* 
luade t theſe men of the beauty and reaſonabl 


Gtr this ſort s behabisck II Ahaves o et 
— for) ſomelbf then at leaſt, * nk 
would convince them of à thing 

— allow. Beſides, you 
———— in its trueſt, and cor 


gentlemen, who have . y ame been gen | 
feſſed enemies to it; 
-rve, would retum you their thanks for affft 
ing their intereſt in prevailing over their pre 


„ 1 b nenn 


udides. Mattiage in '\would'by tk og 
ea n Jnr: troy — 

tion the huſband wouldibe emharenenen 
ſatisfied as in bis own pi 15 © 
pleaſant as in the 
Aidefire of being a agreeab e ir over ou 9 
be increaſed in the ſhuſbekdjnand thenmiſtreſ a 
be more amiable by becoming the wife) Beſides |... 
allowhich,- I am apt to believe we ahould , n 
find the race of men grow wiſer as! their pre 1 


r grew: kinder; andithe affection of th 
parents would be conſpicuous in the wiſdom 
of their children; in ſhort, men would in gene- 
ral be much better humoured than they we, 


did they not ſo frequentiy ererciſe the vo u. 
turns o 2 —— they ought to exert 1 


the beſt.. OMIA ALLOW? dne 2 1815 es! 
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9618 Mr. Srrc raren. 2 21909J "Y * this 
(21043 61133 4 1 AM 0 left th . deyo1 


mation of this Whole 1 te "throw my 
for lobe of wealth) 1 _—_ arts of 

ken 1 married + l Have had any 

one of ſeveral men of 1 ale ae 4 zguiſhed 
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ar me; but caſei ĩs HI believed 

ſuperior 2 5 form die my 
table creature Bur alas, my ſpouſe. has 
ming and ſuſpicion, the — com- 
ranions of little minds 3 and every attempt KL: 
mke to divert, by putting on an agręeable air, 
ſudden chearfulneſs, or kind beh 1 NN 8. 
hoks upon as the firſt act towards an inſurreca 
ton again his undeſerved dominion" over me. 
let every one Who is ſtill Fe and hopes 
e e eee age me 
945 e Fiss 


5 6 | 1 
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Tais is to complain of an evil 
mice which I think very well deſerves a 


rdreſs, though JO, have not as yet taken any 


wtice of it: if you mention it in your b . 
t may perhaps have a very 2 

What I. mean is, the diſturbance ſome. people 
ave to others at church, by their repetition 
of the prayers after the miniſter; and that not 
ay in the prayers; but alſo the abſolution; 
ud the commandments fare no better, which 
xe in a particular manner the prieſt's office: 
this I have known done in ſo audible. a man- 
ter, that ſometimes their voices have been "a8 
bud as his. As little as you would think it, 
bis is fre y done by Nee 
derout. This ry ious | inadverteney is 2 
thing on e: NJ 1 do not recom- 


5 pepe it may be amended _ the. bar a 


e 1 "$i 176} * 1 SAUDI 44 2 16640): 


an your veiy KA . 
2196 1 An | il! 8 HEY T. . 
i Yiay: 3 12 5 - Ba YG IEEL a» io 
e r, 3 farce of 85 2 lied The, un 
Wake. Hob, by Mr. F Sir Thomas Teſty, Mr. 
Bullock ; Friendly," Mr. F 'and P, Mei 
Art! in folio. 2 * * ett 


t,+ On the coding ov Nov. 29, The Man of of th 
Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. ritten by 

Sir Foplin 2 — Mr. Cc 7 % J. 
Medley, Mr, Mills; V. Bellair, by Mr. Bullock, jun.; Ole 
Bellair, y Mr. Penkethman; Shoemaker, by Mr, Brown ; 
Lovett, by 7 Mere. Oldfield; Belinda, by Mrs. Rogers; Har 


ee ert and d Emilia; by hin. Porter. Ihid 


\ Wh on e magna 7 hr Io 8 RE RES: 
| They tha ae dim of aun ſeo cul by vel | 


Ir is very reaſonable to believe, "that part amid 
we pleaſure which happy minds ſhall: er 805 


in a e ſtate, will ariſe from an en 2 demi 


contemplation of the Divine Wiſdom in the nel 
government of the world, and a diſcovery uff ter 
the ſecret and amazing 5 ee ee | 

from the beginning to the fem time. 0 
ſeems to be an eee mee pee | 8 
; 2 15. By Std named or | communicurd „ Fin 


8 letter was ſometimes the ſi N 4 * * 
d N. 999 ad finem. 
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be nature of man, if e conſider tbat curiofity 

is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appe 

implanted in us, and that admiration is one of 

our moſt pleafing paſſions; and What 1 

wal ſucceffion of enjoyments: will be afforided 

o both theſe; in a ſcene ſo large and varidus at 

hall then be laid open to our view in the ſoei 

of ſuperior ſpirits, who * e Join With 

w in ſo delightſul a 3 51 COTA 
lt is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that. 

of the puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded 

bliſs, may confiſt not only in their ae 

this privilege, but in — their appetites at 

the ſame time vaſtly without * 


faction me — them. In theſe; the vain 
purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add to their 
may and bewilder them into kbyrinths of 


eror, darkneſs, diſtraction; and uncertainty of 
wery thing but their on evil ſtate. nr 
has thus repreſented the fallen 1 
tgether in a kind of reſpite from t — — 
ud creating to — — a new diſquiee 
midſt their very amuſements; he could not 
Properly have deſcribed the ſports of con- 
&mned ſpirits, without that caſt of horror and 
rs. he has fo SU: OY ed 
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h thoughts more elevate, and . h. 2918272 


Of providence, forcknowled fates... ? 
Fixt fate, freewill, Becke ge at abſolute, 15 


And found no end i in wandering mazes loft. 0 
= Pio Loſt, 2 ü, v. 867. wy 


23 —ů ů — - 7˙ - 


 entem non cadit injuria. 


* dier re ee which; is a middle ak 
ſtate, our minds are as it were, chequered with g! 
truth and falſehood; and as our faculties: are 1nd 
narrow, and our views imperfect, it is impoſ- chat 
ſible but our curioſity muſt meet with many m 
repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this l com 
being rather to act than to know, their beni mot 
of knowledge is -deale deb them accordingly; but 
From hence it is, that the} reaſon Habe 1 0 
uiſitive has ſo long bern exerriſed with riſec 
iculties, in accounting for the promiſcuous that 
diſtribution: of good and evil to the virtuous WY thei: 
and the wicked in this world. From hence oher 
come all thoſe: pathetic complaints of ſo-many WW tier; 
tragical events, "which happen, ae wiſe. 5 ber 
the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing prof Abra 
whic is often the lot* of Wo guilty. razor he 2 
fooliſh ;1 that. reaſon is ſometimes '\puzzled imſ 
at a loſs what to pronounce: Hons apc Cato 
a diſpenſation. By l bis ir 
Plato expreſſes his beben ſome fab Th 

of the poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods lle, 

as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it donn WM rob: 
a8 a principle, that whatever i 18 permitted o n it, 
defal a juſt man, whether 1 poverty,. "ſickneſs, ſpirits 
or any of thoſe things which ml de evils, But 
ſhall 58 5 in life or death conduce to his i that v 
good. My reader will obſerve how agr bo jud 
this maxim is to what we find . F ads, 
greater authority. Seneca has Written 3 nd en 
courſe po poſely on this RG, Fx a wor 
e 


* Sp a. in folio; Nel Kc. 
id. Senec. De conftantis faint, fo go af 
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nkes pains, after the doctrine of the+Stoies; 


and mentions: a ſaying of Demetrius, 
that nothing would be more unhappy: than a 
nan who bal never known affliction.” 
. proſperity to the indulgence of a fond 
er to a child, which often — ruin; 
but the affection of the Divine Being to that of 
2 wiſe father, Who would have his ie : EXET= 
aſed with labour, diſa ment, and pain, 
hat they may ſtrength and improve 
their fortitude. - On this occaſion, the philoſo- 
Rn riſes- into hae amen — that 
ere is not on 4 le more wort 
de regard of a Creator —— his works — 
ibrave man ſuperior to his ſufferings; to 2 
te adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter 
himſelf to look down from heaven, and ſee 
oy amidſt the min of his due preſerving 
is integrity. 

This f thought will. appear more W 
ale, if we Conti human 22 as a ſtate of 
probation, and adverſity as the poſt of + honour 
_ aſſigned often to the den ad yore Ga: 
dritt 2 471 Ft 
But what 1 . chief 7 inſiſt on nd FY 
ſat we are not at preſent in a proper ſituation 
v judge of the councils by which Providence 
ads, ſince but little arrives at our knowledge, 
ud even that little we diſcern imperfectly; or 


ording to the elegant fi in holy writ, 
We ſee but i in We 1 72. Blaſs ee 
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to ſhew that adv — 4 how rus itſelf an evil; 


1 4 
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It is to be conſidered, that Providence in its 
c conomy regards the whole ſyſtems of time 
and things together, ſo that we cannot diſcover 
the beautiful connection between incidents 

which lie widely ſeparate in time, and by 
loſing ſo many links of ; the chain, our reaſon- 
ings become broken and imperfect. Thus 
thoſe parts of the motal world which have not 
an abſolute, may yet have a relative beauty, in 
reſpect of ſome other parts concealed from us, 
but open to his eye before whom © paſt, 


* 


2 preſent, and to cone, are ſet tc ＋ 1 Hear 
une point of view: and thoſe events, the perl di 
miſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe Hi 
. —— — 
7 ut 8 g ad exalt' wm 
dom. And this is enough ta check, our pt 
ſumption, fince it is aun ou 
meaſures of regularity to matters of Which we 
know neither the n conſe 
_ quents, the beginning ung nor t A. 3 = 
I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 
thought, by relating here à Jewiſh / traditio 
conceming Moſes, which: ſeems to be a kind 
3 illuſtrating what I have laſt m 
That great prophet it 1s ſaid, was called up bj 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain 
where, in a conference with the Suprem 
Being, he was admitted to propoſe do hin 
ſome queſtions concerning his adminiſtration © 
the univerſe. In the midſt of this divin 
colloquy he was commanded to look-dow® 
the plain below. At the foot of the mount! 
there iſſued out a clear ſpring of Ms 8 


e 
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which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe todrink. 

He was no ſooner gotie than a little boy came 

v the ſame place, and finding a purſe of gold 

which the ſoldier had dropped, . took-it u — * 
went away with it. Immediately aft "_ ? 
ame an infirm, old. man. WARY with age and 
mvelling, and his thirſt, fie 
down to reſt himſelf by the fide of the ſpring. 
The ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch 
fr it, and demands it of the old man, who 
firms he had not ſeen. it, and appeals te 
Heaven in witneſs of his innocence. 
bldier not believing His proteſtations, kills Tit 
Moſes fell on his face with horror and amaze- 
nent, when the divine voice thus prevented 
lis expoſtulation: * Be not ſurpriſed, . Moſes, 
vr aſk why the Judge of the whole earth has 
fered this thing to come to aſs. The child 
s the occaſion that the blood of the old man 
b ſpilt; but know that the old man whom 


thou ſaweſt was the. mu r of * child's 
. e 
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1 uicquam populs bibulas donaveris FOR fir mea 
Reſpue . non N \Pxnatvs, Sat. i, ” 
No more to flattering - crowds thine ear inclint af 6 whe 
| Eager o rink the priſe whichis nt cine. | WT © c 
15: T7187 21 0 e 
Küsne all the diteaſes of the nind, then “ 
is not one more epidemical or more pemicio li 
than the love of flattery. For as Where t pt 
juices of the body are prepared to receive WW": 
malignant influence, there the diſeaſe age 
with moſt violence; ſo in this diſtemper oft _ 
mind, where there is ever a propenſity an 10 
inclination to ſuck in the poiſon, it cannot the! 
but that the whole order of reaſonable actiq , n. 
muſt be overturned 3 for, like muſic, it Y = 
FTE: — 80 ſoftens and difarms the mind, tra 
POL That not one arrow can rfitance Al, = 
by | 
Firſt we fatter ourſelves, and then the b i wu 
tery of others is ſure of ſucceſs.” It awake wa! 
our ſelf-love within, a party which is e a th 
ready to revolt from our better judgment, a tives 
join the enemy without, Hence it is, that ti with, 
_ profuſion of favours we ſo often ſee pour mi, 
upon the paraſite, are repreſented to us by. o doh 
| . as juſtice done to the man he WI 
agreeably reconciles us to ourſelves. an 
are overcome by ſuch ſoft infnustin amm 


inſnaring compliances, we gladly recompen 
the arti ces that are made * to blind 0 


rs. THE SPECTATOR. 
W fon, and which triumph over the weakneſſes 
of our temper and inclinations £ TE 9¹ et 963 
But were every man perſuaded from how 
nean and low a principle this paſſion is 
krived, there can be no doubt but the perſon 
cho ſhould attempt to gratify it, would then be 
$ contemptible as he is now ſucceſsful. It is 
he deſire of ſome quality we are not poſſeſſed 
f, or inclination to be ſomething we are not, 
nich are the cauſes of our giving ourſelves'up 
v that man, who beſtows upon us the charac= 
ers and qualities of others; which perhaps ſuit 
s as ill, and were as little deſigned” for our 
rearing; as their clothes. Inſtead of going out 
f our own complexional nature into that of 
chers, it were à better and more laudable 
nduſtry to improve our on, and inſtead of a | 
niſerable copy be or e a good original; for I 
there is no temper, no diſpoſition ſo rude and N j 
urractable, but may in its on peculiar caſt and 
um be brought to ſome agreeable uſe in con- 
ſerſation, or in the affairs of life. A perſon of 
irougher deportment, and leſs tied up to the 
ral ceremonies of behaviour will, like Manly 
n the play e, pleaſe by the grace which nature 
ves to every action wherein ſhe is complied — | 
wth; the briſk and lively Will not want their 
Umicers, and even a more reſerved and melan- 
Qoly temper may at ſome times be agreeable: - 
When there is not vanity enough awake'in a 
mn to undo him, the ffatterer ſtirs up that 
kmant weakneſs; and inſpires him with merit 
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enough: to be a coxc But if latter 
the moſt ſordid act that be complied — 
the art of praiſing — is as commendable: 
and che ſame time give immonulity and 
receive it themſelves for a reward. Hoth are 
1 the one whilſt-he receives the-recom- 
ance of merit, the other whilſt. he ſhews he 
how to diſcern it; but above all, that 
man is happy i in this art, who like a fkilful 
nos. 0 ax features _— adage 
tens t en ina 
able likeneſs, „ bas . 2 
Thete can handly, Lheliovs,hb 3 
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more deſirable pleaſure, than that of praiſe lh that 
unmixed with any poſſihility of flattery. Such © fi 
was: that which Germanicus bs ini) Il A 
the night, before a battle, defirous of ſome vint 
ſincere mark of the eſteem, of his legions for ind 
him, he is deſeribed by Tacitus: liſtening in a pert 
diſguiſe to the diſcourſe of a ſoldier, and wrapt brain 
up in the fruition of his glory, whilſt with an vill 
undeſtgned fincerity they praiſed his noble and fee 
majeſtio mien, his affability, his: valor, © con- vas 
duct, and ſucceſs .in war. Hau mu a Mot 
have his heart full-blown with joy joy and a 
article of glory as this? What a 8 whe x 
ragement ſtill to proceed in thoſe ſteps which cep 
had already havoghthim to lo pure a tuts ofthe only | 
2 mortal enjoy ments? ; oft not thus : 
It ſometimes Wee. 4a sene e iter 
envious perſons beſtow the fincereſt-marks 0 lublir 


eſteem when they leaſt defign it. Such gr 
ple ure; as sf 
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feed from all ſuſpicion of favour or, flattery. 

Thus it is with Malvolioz he has wit, learning, 

ind diſcemment, but tem with an allay of 
cy, ſelf-love, and detraction. Malvolie tums 
ale at the mirth and good- humour of the 
company, if it center not in his perſon; he 
gos jealous and diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to 
te the only perſon admired, and looks upon the 
ommendations paid to another as a detraction 
from his es ns an — to . fry 

riority he affects; but met 

rw ſuch praiſe as wr randy uf 
f flattery. His uneaſineſs and diftaſtes are ſo 
many ſure and certain figns of une title to 


* 
ef 


v find himſelf not poſſeſſed of... Ws 
A good name is fitly com} os 
ontmentf, and when we are maile with fleill 


and decency, it is indeed the moſt le 
perſume; but if too ſtrongly admitted into 2 
bin of a leſs vigorons and happy texture, it 
= — too ſtrong an odour, overeome the 
es, Drove cious to thoſe nerves it 
Was hers) —— A generous mind ĩs of 
others the moſt ſenſible of praiſe and dif praiſe; 
ad a noble ſpirit is as much invigorated withi its 
ue proportion of honour and a pplauſe, as it is 
depreſſed by neglect and contempt. But it is 
only perſons far above the common level who are 
thus 5 with either of theſe extremes; as in 
thermo meter, it ins the pureſt and moſt 


ublimated ſpiritthat rcontractedordilated 
bf the benignity « or inclemency of 1 We a 


© Eccleſ. vii. 1. = 


and heightened with a luxuriance of wit. There 


could, and have only added a few words to 
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Tx tranſlations. Which vou have 

laſt, papers, have been the occaſion of my look - 

ing into ſome; of thoſe authors; among whom 

I chanced on a collection of letters which paſs 

under the name of Ariſtænetus. Of all the 

remains of antiquity, I believe there can be 
nothing 8 of an air ſo gallant and polite; 
each letter contains à little novel or adventure, 
which is told with all the beauties of language, 
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= 
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are ſeveral of them tranſlated s: but with ſuch 
wide deviations from the original, and in a ſtile 
ſo far differing from the author's, that the 
tranſlator ſeems rather to have taken hints for 
the expreſſing his own ſenſe and thoughts, than 
to have endeavoured to render thoſe of Ariſte- 
netus. In the following tranſlation, I have 


make the ſentences in Engliſh fit together a little 
better than they would otherwiſe | have: done. 
The ſtory ſeems to be taken from that of 
Pygmalion and the ſtatue in Ovid: ſome of the 
thoughts are of the ſame turn, and the whole 
is written in a kind of poetical proſe. 
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fantaſtical a paſſion as mine, I have painted 2 


By Tom Brown and others. See his Works, 4 vol. 120: 
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beautiful woman, and am deſpairing,, dying for 
he picture. My own ſkill has undone me; it 


s not the dart of Venus. but my own pencil 
hs thus wounded me. Ah, mel with what 
nxiety am Inebefftated to adore my own-idol?' 
How miſerable am I, whilſt every one muſt as 
nuch pity the painter as he praiſes the picture, 
ad own my torment more than 25 to my 
ut. But Why do I thus complain? Have — 
ut been more unhappy — paſſions 
han mine? Yes, I have ſeen the repreſentations 
f Phzdra, | Narciſſus, and Paſiphae. Phædra 
was unhappy 1 in her love; 1 Paſiphae was 
nonſtrous ; and whilſt the other caught at his 
beloved likeneſs, he deſtroyed the watery image, 
which ever eluded his embraces. The fountain 
repreſented Narciſſus to himſelf, and the picture 
both that and him, thirſting after his 127 
image. But T am yet leſs unh *Ppy oy 
ter preſence continually, and if Nan her, 1 
leſtroy not the beauteous form, but ſhe re pd 
aas: and a ſweet ſmile fits in the charthin 
— which divides her lips. One wou 
war that voice and ſpeech were iſſuing yd 8 
ud that one's ears felt the melodious und. 
5 often have I, deceived by 4 lover's credu- 
vl hearkened if ſhe had not ſomething to 
vhiſper me? and when fruſtrated of my hopes, 
* often have I taken my revenge in kifles 
from her cheeks and eyes, and (ſoftly wooed her 
o my embrace, whilſt ſhe (as to me it ſeemed) 
ay withheld her tongue the more to inflame 
me. But, madman that I am, ſhall I be thus 
alen with the reprelantacion, . of A; beau- 
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teous face, and flowing hair, and thus waſte 


a corner, ſeizes all the "aſſes t 


— 


her beauties 


e ee e icht He a 
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my ſelf and melt to tears foraſhadow?- Ah, ſure 
it is e Pay e, it is a reality! Mou ſee 
ne out with new luſtre, and 

ſhe ſeems to upbraid me with ſuch unkind 
roaches. Oh may I have a living miſtreſs 
of + his form, that when I ſhall compare'the 
work of nature with that of art, I may be ſtill 
at a loſs which to chooſe, and l lexed 
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K —Wars, bard wars! An Pal nan 


be ſometimes JON, m of with e e 
ſideribg the ſeyeral methods of managing 
debate which ha aye obtained in the world. aj 
The firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, a 
WF, ordinary people do now-a-days, in 4 
wild logic uncultivated by rules of . * 
Socrates introduced a catechetical 7 
arguing. He would aſk his adyerſary 
upon queſtion, until he had conyinced hi 
of his own mouth, that his opinions were . 
This way of debating drives an AP, up * 
can make an eſcape, an d forces hg 10 bare 
at diſeretion. enk. 


| dt 


x 'B Steele. See' Eva hots to Ne on ure T, 
BEE T. Tiekell. 304 e 
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Ariſtotle changed this method of attack} and 
invented a ue none little weapons; calle 


hllogiſms. As in the Horatio way of dilute 
you agree to every thing yburoppo ntadvances, - 


in the Ariſtotelic, you are ſtill and i 
mdicting ſome part or other of what he ſays. 
Focrates you by ſtratagem, Ariftotle 
by force. The one n town =—_ lap, the 
other (word in hand. 3 1 po Sig 
The miverſities of Euro for many years, 
carried on their debates by wo! Re inks inſomuch 
that we ſee the "ener — centurles 
lid out into object ions and anſwers, and all uh 
zood ſenſe of the a cut and minced into almoſt 
a infinitude of diſtin tions. 
When our uni verſities fond there wht 
nd of wrangling this way, they invented u 
kind of argument, which is not reducible/to 


uy mood or figure'in Ariſtotle. It was called 


de Argumentum Baſilinum (others write it 
bcilinum or Baculinum) which is pretty ell 
expreſſed in our-Engliſh word Club-law. When 

they were not able to confute their antagoniſt; 
they knocked him down. It was their method 
in theſe polemical debates, firſt to diſcharge 
their hogift ms, and afterwards to betake them- 
ſelves to their clubs, until ſuch time as: they 
had one way or other confounded their 
layers, There is in Oxford a narrow Kale. * 


(to make uſe of a military term) where the 
partiſans uſed to encounter: for which reaſon 
t ſtill retains the name of Logic-lane. I have 

ad an old gentleman, a phyſician, make his 
halts, that When he was a young fellow he 


marched ſeveral times at the head of a troop. of 


_ diſperſed themſelves or ſhelter into their re- 


| upon the revival of Greek letters, moſt of the 
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Scotiſtsi, and cudgelled a body of Smigleſians , 
half the length of High- ſtreet, until they had | 


ſpective riſons. ANY 007 eme 
ur 1 find. 0 very „ in 
—.— s time. For that author us, that 


univerſities in Europe were divided into Oteeks 
and Trojans. The latter were thoſe whobore 
a mortal enmity to the language of the Grecians, | 
inſomuch that if they met with any whounder- 
ſtood-it, they did not fail to treat him as u foe. 
Eraſmus himſelf: had, it ſeems, the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of a party of 'Trojans, 
ho laid him on with ſo many blos and buffets 
that he never age e mann his dyi 
day ige 10 br 
. e a way . in an oo 
much unlike the former, hich is made uſe of 
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by ſtates and communities, when they draw up wi 
a hundred thouſand diſputants on each fide;'and ii ref 
convince one another by dint of ſword. A * 
certain grand monarch! Was ſo ſenſible of bis By 
e's in this N of reaſoning,” that be vit 15 

we 


Fl, The 3 of Dur e a be the 
ſchools who. flouriſhed about the year 1300, an 
ppoſing ſome favourite doctrines of Thomas A uinas, ks, gi” 
11 e to a new 82 arty called the Scotiſts, in aner to the 
Thomiſts, or followers of the other. . 
Tube followers of Martin Smighecius, 5 benen is 
of the 16th century, whoſe works were. bauch Ne bw 
—_ even of ng e N be bind - 
74 5 . 5 


; 


iſh Jeſuit. — 
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his great guns—Rario ultima: Regum, * The 
ki of kings; but, God be than ed, he ig | 
now pretty well | baffled at his own. w 8. 
When one has to do with a philoſopher of this 
kind, one 1 t _ V's. 
fying, who been engag in an argumerit 
ach Sin of the Roman emperors®. Upon his 
friend's telling him, that he wondered he would 
give up the queſtion, when he had viſibly the 
better of the diſpute z/* I am never aſhamed, 
ſays he, —_ confuted o one: who is maſter 
of fifty 1 Fi 
; all Pur * juſt mention another kind of rea- 
oning, W may be call uin ; 
and —.— which is of ———— bs pal 
wagers are made uſe of as arguments, aN 
to the celebrated line in Hudibras®. 

But the moſt notable way of managing a 
controverſy, is that which we may call ar — 
by torture. This is a method of reaſon 
which has been made uſe of: with the _ | 
refugees, and which was ſo , in 5 | 
country during the reign of queen 1 
m a paſſage of an author quoted | onfieur 
Bayle, -it Is ſaid: the price of wood was raiſed 
in England, by reaſon of the executions. that 
vere made in Smithfield®.\ | Theſe: diſputants | 


"The emperor Adrian. See Lord Bacon 8 Apophth gms, - 
284. fo | x, noe 
Ft. 2. c. 1. v. 297. eee 145, where thi 
1 is humourouſl | 

The author c =O 2 A See his life i in 

W Dict.— Speftator's memory deceived' him in 
Viet og the —— which was made in the cate of Henry 
VIII. Te was, dene much more Ws pens to r - 
queen Mary. * 
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convince their adverſaries. with ſorites?, com- 
monly called a pile of The rack is 
alſo à kind of ſyllogiſm w fav ain ge 
with good effect, and has: made multitudes of 
converts. Men were f diſputed out of 
their doubts, reconciled: to truth. by force of 
reaſon, and won over to opinions by the tan- 
dour, ſenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe wh had 
the right on their ſide; but this method of con- 
viction operated too ſlowly. Pain was found 
to be much more enlightening than . reaſon. 
Every ſcruple was looked upon as obſtinacy, 
and not to be removed wa Ne + A 
invented for that purpoſe. In a word, the 
application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a 3 
be looked upon as 1 m ww 
old heathen logic. 19 7 
There is another way of reaſoning whi 
ſeldom fails, though it be of a quite We 
nature to that I have laſt mentioned. I mean, 
convincing a man by ready money, or as it is 
ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion. 
This method has often proved ſucceſsful, when 
all the others have been made uſe of:to no pu- 
| wg A man who is furniſhed Cas. e 
rom the mint, will convince his antagen 
much ſooner than one who draws them from 
reaſon and philoſophy. Gold is a 
clearer of the underſtanding; it diflipates every 
doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant; accommodates 
itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; ſilences the 
loud and clamorous, and diings-« over the moſt 


A ſorites is a heap of propoliios th thrown cps. . 
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vbſtinate and inflexible, | Philip of Macedon 
was a man of moſt invincible — . this way. 
He reſuted by it all. the wiſdom of Athens, 
onfounded their ſtateſmen, ſtruck their oratars 
Wm 
their liberties. | 
2 — - touched. lupe, the fovardl 

methods of diſputing, as they have prevailed 
n different ages if the world, I ſhall very 
ſuddenly give my reader an account of the 
vhole art. of — which. ſhall be a full 
nd ſatisfactory anſwer to all ſuch papers and 
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—diter e der. | Marky. Ep, tink 
Of ſuch materials fir ue books cmpolt. 5 


: Mr. Sevorarony' OILS. kt 
Wn ak of one of the moſt gene 
tades in the city, and underſtand thus much of 
liberal education, as to have an ardent ambition 
of being uſeful to mankind, and to think that 
the chief end of being, as pb this life. 1 had 
theſe good 1 green, iven me from the hand 
ſome behaviour of à learned, generous, and 
wealthy man towards J when TI firſt began 
the world... Some diffatisfactibn between me 


— Addon, de, i ors £ from chats. See fa 
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and my parents made me enter into it wi leſs 
reliſh of buſineſs than I ought;: and to turm off 
this uneaſineſs I gave myſelf to criminal ples- 
ſures, ſome exceſſes, and a eneral looſe con- 
duct. I know — what the excellent man 
above- mentioned ſaw in me, but he deſcended 
from the ſuperiority of his wiſdom and merit, 
| to throw himſelf frequently into my company, 
B This made me ſoon hope that J had ſomething 
| in me worth cultivating; and his converſation 
| made me ſenſible of ſatisfactions in a regular 
| way, which I had never before imagined. 
When he was grown familiar with me, he 
opened himſelf like a good angel, and told me, 
he had long laboured to ripen me into a 
ration to receive his friendſhip and advice, both 
which I ſhould daily command, and the uſe 
of any part of his fortune, to apply the mea- 
ſures be ſhould propoſe to me, for the improve- 
ment of my own, . I G aſſure: you, I cannot 
recollect the nels and OT of the good 
man when he ſpoke to this purpoſe to. me, 
without melting into tears; bur in; ot. woes fir, 
I muſt haſten to tell you, that m 
with gratitude towar 5 him, and aud le 4 — 
a man, that it can never be in my, power to 
eturn him his favours in kind, but I am fure | 
ve made him the moſt agreeable ſatisfaction 
I could poſlibly, in being ready to ſerve he 
to my utmoſt ability, as far as is conſiſtent with 
| the prudence he 1 to me. Dear Mr. 
| Spedtator, I do not owe to him only the good- 
will and eſteem of my own relations (who ar 
people of diſtinction) the preſent eaſe n <4 


— — — 2 


of my . paſſions; and regulation of my deſires. 
[doubt not, ſir, but in your imagination ſuch 


great a figure as actions which are more glit- 
tering. in the common eſtimation. What 1 
would aſk of you, is to give us a whole Specta- 


may incite men to the fame generous inclina+ 
tions,.. as have by this admirable, e n 
hewn to, __ 7 Mbps 07% 415d mts: 


IAM a 3 3 of: a 
good plentiful 7 and live as the reſt of my 
qu: with great hoſpitality. 1 Se. 

been ever * * — the ladies the beſt 
72 in the N have acceſs as a ſort 
f favourite. I never came in public but I 
aluted them, though in great aſſemblies, all 


woded hampering my i 3 petticoats, 
whilſt I — ow Fon 5 and on the other 
ide how prettily they curtſied land received me, 
fanding ' in proper rows, and advancing. as faſt 
u they ſaw their elders, or their bene dif- 
patched by me. But ſo- it is Mr, 8 


up a of a courtier, or, town gentle- 
mn, who came lately among us. This perſon 
— he came into a room made a profound 


V, and fell back, then recovered 2 2 a ſoft 
Vor. III. 1 Dp +: | 
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of my circumſtances, but alſo the government 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


victues as theſe of my - worthy friend, bear as 
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or upon heroic. virtue in common life, which 
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Four moſt huroble . benen. 
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wund; Where it was: ſeen how: genteelly 1 


that all — good breeding is of late loſt by.the 
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air, and made a bow to the next, and ſo to: _ 
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over the ſpikes: he paſſed from: thence mes 
ae Friday, Nov. wer vibes rte. 


or two more, and then took the grofs of th 
room, by paſſing them in a continusd bow until , 
he arrived at the perſon, he thought 22 D 
ticularly to entertain. This he did with ſoge , 
a grace _ any Meese, is taken far the i 
prefent jon; are is no young 
woman within feveral miles of this * : 
been kiſſed ever ſince his firſt appearanceamong ll be 
us. We co gentlemen cannot bezin gen * 
and learn theſe fine and reſerved airs; and o - 
converſation is at a ſtand, until we have yo fre 
1 ee for or againſt kiſfing by way of civility l 
or ſalutation; which is impatiently expected in 
by your een of both. ane bur: n . 
e : # feſ 
You humble PL Fg WT :n6 
| e Srajouru m 
| * SEAL HOES 1/4 con 
U * Mr. Sesc raten,, lion „ e ee wt] 
wat the other uicht al Nite | 
TANG I expected to hear your famous trunk r- 
* 1 was unhappily diſappoitited of H 
17 and ſa w another perfor who had te ö 
Alte am ition to diſtinguiſh gore; e 'By 
manner, partly N or talking | be {e 
and partly by his bo Ilie. "This wart 1 
very. Juſt fellow; but wit that 4 ſort of ben r. 7. 
v ho ting into one of the ſide· boxes on 1 N. 
ſtage before the curtain drew, was diſpe RY 


thew the whole audience his activity by jpin 
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of the entering . where he took ſnuff with 


a tolerable g Faye his fine clothes, 
made two or three un ſſes at the curtain 
with his cane, then faced a out and appeared at 
tother door. Here he affected to x y the 
whole houſe, —_ and * at a radar and 


in the rebellion* =P. 1f there were no in 
to the contrary,, "tk this practics oj 0 _ 
ſed to diminiſh the pleaſure of the audiende 

ad. for that reaſon to be me e 
unwarrantable: but ſince her majeſty's late 
command has made it criminal, Len ſo ve 


W une notice of it. 7 nj 

tr 1. e humble ervant, 00 Nog 
e 2 eee Eas v. 
* Different ſeenes i in ee lr dan 


In the pla bills about this time there was this claufe; 
By her ujelly's command no TORR tobe: admitted behind 
be _—_ = 

y Steele. | Tranſcribed. ger the final note to hs 


| 
7 Ticket which perhaps Was ſometinges the ſignature of Mr. 


N. B. Az the concluſion e It paragraph-of Ne 
Nen n force and Pitz, e an 
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Sola fbi, ſem r long The 81 ne 
N We = * Eee "iv, 466 
All ad ſhe ſeems, enge and alone; * 8 > 
| At lefrto ag wr nes] als pt | 1 Ids | © 
. tens ff Pairs F 
3 Mr. SpecTATOR, why oc eilt Yo hw. to 
Tove n you Me n vir ha 
| tuous love in moſt of its diſtreſſes, 1. do not th 
remember that you have given us bait diflerta- on 
tion upon the abſence' of vers." or laid down 00 
any methods how they ſhould ſupport them- an 
ſelves under thoſe long ſeparations which'they blo 
are ſometimes forced to under 15 1 An. 4 WL 
preſent in this unhap Fr Har giy 
parted with the beſt Tf Buſbands who! 50 l me 
in the ſervice of his country, and ny Wid 
poſſibly return for ſome yeats. His wann and 
erous affection while we were together, 
with the tenderneſs which he expreſſed to . 
at parting, make his abſence almôſt infup) A 
able. I think of him. every moment. of nd 
day, and meet him every night in my dre: _ 
Every thing I ſee puts me in mind. of him. this 
apply myſelf with more than ordinary le 8 th 
to the care of his family and his | ſtate; bu erly 
this inſtead of relieving me, gives me but { 
many occaſions of wiſhing for his retum. To 
frequent the rooms where I uſed to are 


with him, and not meeting him there, fit dow 
in his chair and fall a weeping. I love to rea! 
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the books he delighted in, and to converſe with 
the perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his 
picture a hundred times a day, and place myſelf 
over-againſt it whole hours together. I paſs a 
creat part of my time in the walks where I 
uſed to lean upon his arm, and recollect in my 
mind the diſcourſes which have there paſſed 
between us: J look over the ſeveral proſpects 
and points of view —_—— uſed to - 5 
together, fix my eye the objects which he 
— made me —— ot bf, " call to'mind a 
thouſand agreeable remarks which he has made 
on thoſe occaſions. I write to him by every 
conveyance, and contrary to other people, am 
aways in good- humour when an eaſt- wind 
blows, becauſe it ſeldom. fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me intreat you, ſir, to 
give your advice upon this occaſion, and to let 
me know how I may relieve myſelf 1 in this hy 4 
vidowhood. - «thy 
Iam, Sir your moſt humble Carvienss 
ASHES IA. 


Abſence is * the pete call ent in ** 
and has given occaſion to abundance of beautiful 
complaints in thoſe authors who have treated of 
" paſſion in verſe. Ovid's: Epiſtles are full 
of them. Otway's Monimia talks mary: den 
lerly upon; 10 ſubject: BR 


1 —It was not kink 
To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 
To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. , 
When thou art from me, every place is 4 EY 
And J, methinks, am ſavage and fork forlorn. 
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Thuy preſence only tis ean make me bleſt; 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ſoul”  - 
VVV 


The conſolation of lovers on theſe: occaſions 
are very extraordinary. Beſides thoſe men- 
tioned by Aſteria, there are many other motives 
of comfort which are made uſo of by abſent 
... Ta ee | 
I I remember in one of Scudery's Romances, 
a couple of honourable lovers agreed at their 
parting to ſet aſide one half hour in the day to 
think of each other during. a tedious abſence. 
The romance tells us, that 3 them 
punctually obſerved the time thus agreed upon; 
=. that frown company or buſineſs they 
were engaged in, they left it abruptly as ſoon 
as the clock warmed them to retire. The 
romance further adds, that the lovers expected 
the return of this ſtated hour with as much 
impatience; as if it had been a real aſſignation, 
and enjoyed an imaginary happineſs, that was 
almoſt as pleaſing to them as what they would 
have found from a real meeting. It was an 
inexpreſlible ſatis faction to theſe divided lovers, 
to be affured that each was at the ſame time 
employed in the ſame kind of contemplation, 
and making equal returns of- tenderneſs and 
affection. e 
If I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious 
expedient for the alleviating of abſence, I bal 
take notice of one which I have known two 
perſons practiſe, who joined * wh to that 
elegance of ſentiment with which th paſhon of 
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love generally inſpires its votaries. This ow: 
at the return of ſuch an hour, to oſſer u 
kink prayer. for each other, which they k 
agreed upon before their parting. a 
who is a man that makes a fi 
world, as well as in his own 
told me, that he could not have 1 
abſence of three years without this e 
Strada, in one of his Proluſions , pres :nh 
account of a chimerical correſpondence etween 
two friends by the help of a certain load-ſtone 
which had ſuch virtue in it, that if it touched 
two ſeveral needles, when one of the needles 
ſo touched began to move, the other, — 
at never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the 

ſame time, and in the fame manner. He tells 
us, that the two friends being each of them 
poſſeſſed of one of theſe needles, made a kind 
of dial- plate, infcribing it with the four and 
twenty letters, in the fame manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial- plate. They then fixed one — the needles 
on each of theſe plates in ſuch a manner, that 
it could move round without impediment, ſo 
18 to touch any of the cng fro ur and twenty letters. 
Upon their ſepara one another into 
diſtant — — to withdraw 
themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converſe with 
one another by means of this their invention. 
Accordingly when. they” were ſome hundred 
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miles aſunder, each of them ſhut himſelf up in 
his cloſet at the time appointed, and immediately 
caſt his eye upon his dial-plate.” If he hada | 
mind to write any thing to his friend, he directed 
his needle to every letter that formed the words 
which he had occaſion for, making a little pauſe 
at the end of every word or ſentence, to avoid 
confuſion. The friend in the mean while ſaw 
his own ſympathetic needle moving of itſelf to 
every letter which that of his correſpondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together 
acroſs a whole continent; nnd conveyed their 
thoughts to one another in an inſtant over cities 
or mountains, ſeas or deſerette. 
lf monſieur Scudery, or any other vriter of 
romance, had introduced a necromancer, who 
is generally in the train of a knight-errant, 
making a preſent to two lovers of a couple of 
theſe above-mentioned needles, the reader would 
not have been a little pleaſed to have ſeenthem 
—_— with one another when they were 
guarded by ſpies and watches, or ſeparated by 
caſtles and adventures. 
In the mean while, if ever this invention 
ſhould be revived or put in practice, I would 
propoſe that upon the lover's dial- plate there 
ſhould be written not only the four and twenty 
letters, but ſeveral intire words which have 
always a place in paſſionate epiſtles, as flames, 
darts, die, language, abſence, Cupid heart, eyes, 
hang, drown, and the like. This would very 
much abridge the lover's pains in this way of 
writinga letter, as it would enablehim to expreſs 
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in e moſt uſeful and hignifican words: wilt a 

ly angle touch of the nee e ak be W. 

a | * 5 1 wy POR 

ed 714 4 che delre of. jog 1en 3 * 8 

ls Riſing Sun, in Wych-ſtreet, near Tem mr on Wedneſday 
next, the 5th inſtant, there will be a Maſquerade; each per- 


ſon to pay half. a- crown at 3 To N un at five 
o'clock. S in folio. Ne 290, : 
t,t At — Dec, 6, Love for Love. Ben, dy 

5 'Do et; Angelica, Mrs. Oldfield; Sir S. LS Mr. 

te Mr. Wilks; Scandal, Mr. Booth; Tattle, 

1 ede Foreſight, Mr. Johnſon ; Tra * Mr. Norris; 
Jeremy, Mr. Bowen; Mrs. F = Wim S Mrs. 

frail, Mrs. Porter; Nurſe, Mrs llis; — N $ Prue, by 
Mrs. Santlow. Spett, in folio. 
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Ceeditur, ex media quia res HH habere. 
Sudoris minmmum—— Hon. 2 Ep. i. 168. 


To write on vulgar themes, i is chought an eaſy. taſk. 


X Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


« Your ſpeculations do not ſo gene- 

7 prevail over men's manners as I could wiſn. 
A former paper of your's* concerning the mul 4 
behaviour o 5 who are neceſſarily 

each other's company in travelling, ought > 

have been a laſting admonition.againſt tranſgreſ- 

lions of that kind But I had the fate of your 

Uuker, in meeting with aj rude fellow in a 

lage-coach, who entertained two or three 


* Addiſon; dated, it ſeems, from chte Ser, — | 
Vol. ü. Ne 132. ad mob * 
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women of us (for there was no man beſided 
himſelf) with language as indecent as ever wa 
heard upon the water. The impertinent obſer 

vations which the coxcomb made upon oui 
ſhame and confuſion were ſuch, that it is: 

unſpeakable grief to reflect upon them. As 
much as you have declaimed againſt duelling 
I hope ycu will do us the juſtice to declare, th: 
if the brute has courage enough to ſend to the 
place where he ſaw us all alight together to get 
rid of him, there is not one of us but has a 
lover who ſhall avenge the inſult. It woulc 
certainly be worth your conſideration, to loo 
into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, tc 
which the modeſt and innocent are expoſed, by 
the licentious behaviour of ſuch as are as much 
ſtrangers to good-breeding as to virtue. Coulc 
we avoid hearing what we do not approve, 26 
_ eaſily as we can ſeeing what is dilagreeable, 
there were ſome conſolation ; but ſince in a box 
at a play, in an aſſembly of ladies, or even in 
a pew at church, it is in the power of a grols} 
coxcomb to utter what a woman cannot avoid 
hearing, how miſerable is her condition who 
comes within the power of ſuch impertinents? 
And how neceffary is it to repeat invectives 
againſt ſuch a behaviour? If the licentious ha 
not utterly forgot what it is to be modeſt, they 
would know that offended modeſty labours under 
one of the greateſt ſufferings to which! human 
life can be expoſed. / If theſe brutes could 
reflect thus much, though they want ſham* 
they would be moved by their pity, to abhof 
an impudent behaviour in the p de of the 
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chaſte and innocent. If you will oblige us with 
a Spectator on this ſubjeR, and it to 
be paſted ___ dts fry, whe ſtage-coach in Great 
Britain as 25 e fi a W Will 
hl e W ex, for whic 
— g * great an eſteem; and in cy | 
— 4 two Edles my late fellow-ſu uf ber, 
and,” I 
; Yourmoſt bumble F 
5 . heel Rensen 
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Mr. are vn von, | 


| Tux matter which r am now g 
v ſend you, is an unhappy ſtory in low nfs 
ad will recommend itſelf, fo at you muſt 
excuſe the manner of exprefſ ng it. A poor 
idle drunken weaver in Spital-fields has a faith- 
ful laborious wife, who by her frugality and 
mduſtry had laid by her as much money as 
purchaſed her a ticket in the preſent lottery . 
he had hid this very privately in the bottom of 
trunk, and had given her number to a 
fiend and confidant, who had promiſed to 
keep the ſecret, ' and bring her news of — 
fucceſs. The poor adventurer was one day gone 
abroad, when her careleſs haſband, ſuſpecting 
he had ſaved fome money, ſearches every cor- 
ner, till at length he finds this ſame ticket; 
which he immediately carries abroad, ſells, and 
— away the money without the Wiler 
# lupeting any thing of the matter. A day or 
meg wo after this, this friend, who was a' woman, 
i mes and brings the wife ward, that ſhe had 
benefit of five hundred pounds, — 


flut, you have no ticket, for I have fold it.” 
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creature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs to her huſband 
who was then at work, and deſires him to leave 
his loom for that evening, and come and drink 
with a friend of his and her's below. The 
man received this cheerful invitation as bad 
huſbands ſometimes do, and after a croſs word 
or two, told her he wou'dn't come. His wife 
with tenderneſs renewed her importunity, and 
at length ſaid to him, My love! The 
within theſe few months, unknown to you, 
ſcraped together as much money as has bought 
us a ticket in the lottery, and now here is Mrs, 
Quick come to tell me, that it is come up this 
inf a five hundred pound e The 
huſban (von immediately, 


ou lie, you 


The poor woman upon this faints away in a fit, 
recovers, and is now run diſtracted. As ſhe 
had no deſign to defraud her huſband, but was 
willing only to participate in his . fortune, 
every one pities her, but thinks her huſband's 

uniſhment but juſt. This, ſir, is a matter of 
fact, and would, if the actions and circum- 
ſtances were greater, in a well-wrought play be 
called Beautiful Diſtreſs. I have only ſketched 
it out with chalk, and know a good hand can 
make a moving picture with worſe materials. 


Sir, &c. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 1 
IAM what the world calls a wam 
fellow, and by good ſucceſs in trade I have 

| raiſed myſelf to a capacity of making ſome 


figure in the world; but no matter for that. | 
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hve now under my guardianſhip a couple of 
nieces, who will certainly make me run mad; 
which you will not wonder at, when I tell you 
they are female virtuoſos, and during the three 
years and a half that I have had them under 
ny care, they never in the leaſt inclined their 
houghts towards any- one ſingle part of the 
character of a notable woman. Whilſt they 
hould have been conſidering the proper ingre- 
lients - for à ſack-poſſet, you ſhould hear a 
liſpute concerning the magnetic virtue of the 
ladſtone, or perhaps the preſſure of the atmoſ- 
phere. Their language is peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and they ſcorn to expreſs themſelves 
on the meaneſt trifle with words that are not of 

Latin derivation. But this were ſupportable 
ſill, would they ſuffer. me to enjoy an uninter- 
upted ignorance; but unleſs 1 fall in with 
their abſtracted ideas of things (as they call 
them) I muſt not expect to ſmoke one pipe in 
quiet. In à late fit of the gout I complained 
of the pain of that diſtemper, when my niece 
kitty begged leave to aſſure me, that whatever 
| might think, i ſeveral great philoſophers, both 
ancient and modern, were of opinion, that 
both pleaſure and pain were imaginary diſtinc- 
tions, and that there was no ſuch thing as 
either in rerum naturd. I have often heard 
them affirm that the fire was not hot; and one 
ay when I, with the authority of an old 
fellow, deſired one of them to put my blue 
coke on my knees, ſhe anſwered, ** Sir, I 


do it as allowing your deſcription; for it might ; 


Will reach the cloke ; but take notice, I do not 
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as well be called yellow as blue; for colour it 
nothing but the various infractions of the rays 


of the fun.” - Miſs Molly told me os day,il _* 
that to ſay ſnow was white, is allowing a 
vulgar 3 for as it contains a great quantity For 
of nitrous particles, it might more l 0 
be ſuppoſed to be black. / In ſhort, the m 
buſſes would onde! me, that to believe "Ye 
es is a way to be deceived; and v 
Nas ten. Her me. by no means to truſt ay ( 
thing ſo fallible as my ſenſes. What I have to 
beg of you now is, to turn one {ſpeculation to 
the due regulation of female literature, ſo far bra 
at leaſt, as to make it conſiſtent with the quiet T 
of ſuch whoſe fate it is to be liable ta its 5 
inſults; and to tell us the difference between a ö 
gentleman that ſhould make cheeſe-cakes and ey 
raiſe a paſte, and a lady that reads Locke, and . 
linderſtands the- mathematics, In 17 5 0 1K. 
will extremely oblige | | rh 
| Your hearty friend and bumble Gonnat,.. 4 
ene A Tunixr. = 
2 0 \'T fo 1 110 and | 
it . 4 Fa ag vell hona 
boy nn R of rr 40 PS... H 
a 11 to be 
f 2 crite 
5 wes 
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premiſed, that I underſtand 
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vides : ocubs cerncretur, mir 1 
Plato) excitaret fopintie. N 12 175 A 


| You ſou! my fon Marcus, virtue 1 if Wes endodied, 
which if it could be made the/ obje& of fight,” would 
(as Plato ſays) each in us 5 wonderful love of wilden. 


1 bo not remember to hnape read any. dif- 
courſe written, expreſsly upon the beauty and 
bvelineſs. of virtue, without conſidering it as a 
duty, and as the means of making us happy 
both now and hereafter. I deſign therefore this 
ſpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſubject, in 
which I ſhall conſider virtue no farther than as 
it is in itſelf of an amiable nature, after having 
the word virtue 
ſuch a general notion as is xed to it by the 
writers of morality, a" which by 2 men 
generally goes under the name oh religion, 
ud by men, of the world under the name of 

QUE... own) 

Hypocriſy itſelf does great 1 2 or ere 
Juſtice to religion, and tacitly erg 
o be an ornament to human nature. = 
9 not be at ſo much pains t o put on 

be appr pearance of virtue, if he did not know it | 
Was the moſt proper and effectual means to gain 
the love and eſteem of mankind. 12004 


We learn from Hierocles, it was a common 


laying among the heathens, g the wiſe 
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an hates no body, but only loves the vir. 
Tully has a very beautiful gradation of 
thoughts to ſhew how amiable virtue is. We 
love a virtuous man, ſays he, who lives in the 
remoteſt parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can 
receive from it no manner of benefit. Nay, 
one who died ſeveral years ago, raiſes a ſecret 
fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when we read his ſtory. Nay, what is fill 
more, one who has been the enemy of our 
country, provided his wars were regulated by 
6 and humanity, as in the inſtance of 
Pyrrhus whom Tully mentions on this occaſion 
in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the natural 
beauty and lovelineſs of virtue 
Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of virtue, 
aſcribes all good qualifications of What Rind 
ſoever to the virtuous man. Accordingly Cato, 
in the character Tully has left of him, catried 
matters ſo far, that he would not allow any one 
but a - virtuous man to be handſome. Ibis 
indeed looks more like a philoſophical rant 
than the real opinion of a wiſe man; yet this 
was what Cato very ſeriouſly maintained. In 
ſhort, the Stoics thought they could not e 


repreſent the excellence of virtue, if they d than a 
not comprehend in the notion of it all po Who j 
perfections; and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, Thi 
that it was tranſcendently beautiful in itſell, Wi hew 
but that it made the very body amiable, and m 
i, MITT ICR Irs 11 and ge 
Hierocles, p. 56. edit. Needhan. as N n 

F '0L, 
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baniſhed every kind of def rmity from the — 
ſon in dv reſided. 2 5 

It is a common 8 chat N moſt 
abandoned to all ſenſe. of goodneſs, are apt to 
wiſh thoſe who are related to them of a differ- 
ent character: and it is very obſervable, that 
none are more ſtruck with the charms of virtue 
n the fair ſex, than, thoſe who by their very 
admiration. of it are A to a * of ruin= 
ing it. oa Hh up told tt 

A virtuous 2 in a fair body is Ace A 
fine picture in a good light;.. and therefore it 
no wonder. that, it . me: e ſex 41 
over charm. 

As virtue in general is of. an an jj pal and 
lovely nature, there are ſome | 
of it which are. mote. ſo than & BY and 795 
ae ſuch as diſpoſe: us to do good to mankind. 
Temperance and abſtinence, 25 and devotion, 
are in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues; but thoſe which make a man 

popular and beloved, are juſtice, charity, muni- 
licence, and in ſhort, all the good qualities: that 
render us beneficial, to. each other. For this 
| id him but 2 falle 
generoſity, is often more beloved and eſteemed ö 
an a perſon of a much more finiſhed ene 
who is defective in this particular.” ; 3 | 

The two great ornaments. of virtue, which | 
ew her in the moſt adyantageous ke 
and make her altogether lovely, are chear 
nd good- nature. Theſe generally go e 
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N 
not eaſy within himſelf. are both very BI th 
requiſite in a virtuous mind, to hel out melan- bi 
2 from the many ſerious thoughts it is bl; 

| ged in, and to minder its natural” Hatred ho 
of) Fee from ſouring into ſeverity and cnſor. N 
e or 
IT virtue is ef this Amlable ables whe ex be 
we think of thoſe who can look upon it with an rel 
eye of hatted and ill-will, or Fx ſuffer their WM ca 
averſion for a party to blot out all the merit of 4 
the perſon wits is engaged in it? A man mutt Wil - 
be exceffively ſtupid, as well as uncharitable, Bl 
who helleves that there is no virtue but on his Wl = 
own fide, and that there are not men'as Honeſt 105 
as himſelf who may differ from him in political fl 
principles. Men may "oppoſe one another in þ 
Tore, patticulars, dut 6ught not to carry their « 
hatred to thoſe qualities which are of fo amiable 1 
à natute in themſelves, and hape nothing to do WY tie 
with the points in diſpute. Men et virtue, Wi wh 
though of diffetetit intereſts, Bag "6 conſider WI gon 
themſelves as more nearly u nited will one the 
another, than with the vicious alt of mankind, Rap 
who embark with them in the ſame civil con- of 
Eths. We ſhould bear the fame ve toward Bl and 
a man of honour who is'4 living antagoniſt, WF it ch. 
which Tully, tells us in che forentenitioned BY of e 
paſſage, every one naturally does $6 an enem] BY frſt 
that is dead. In hott; we ſhould eſteem vittue hang 


— oe in a foe, and abhor vice though in in 4 


Mend, e e et 
I p Vis with nt & e to thofe rel treat 


ments Which men of all fides ate "apt to gr 
the characters of thoſe who a not * WI 
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them. How many perſons: of undgubted! pro- 
bity and exemplary. virtue, on either fide, are 


blackened , How many men of 
—ͤ 
the i 
or abettors in ſuch — — —— to 
he baten apc, perſons wh make uſe of 
cles to promote their vorweg nat of cheir 


to promote religion. 1 


1 i 0 wo 4e. $ + ar (Ph, 34 Jof Mir * = 1 


honour expoſed 


Thoſe ren. ner 


: wo ee eld gl. © nose Ghz hn 
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1 Ly Mr. Sr CTA Ton, Oovem. Garden, Dee. 
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— Be. to you che ſatisfa 10 

+ which x utes — 1 Nach veel 

rom thoſe hints u have Tat rveh 

a the town on the S of the dae 
Raphael“. It ſhould methinks be the buff 

4 of a Sp pectator to improve the Fial It 

and Ms cannot be 2 more immediate way to 

'W it than recommending the ſtudy and obſervation 

of excellent drawings and BRAT: When 1 


firſt went to view Hoſe of Raphael ba 0 
have celebrated, T I muſt confeſs T I was but ba 


5 Alludi ate ular cry of e that ms 
* hay o the yopuar cry of uſe es by the leaders { 


Y,. to effect the Wufall of the oth ä 
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plerſed; the next time I liked them better: but 
at laſt as I grew better acquainted with them, 
J fell deeply in love with them; like uiſe 
ſpeeches, they ſunk deep into my heart: for 
you know, Mr, Spectator, that a mam of wit 
may extremely affect one for the preſent, but if 
he has not diſcretion, his merit ſoon vaniſhes 
away: while a wiſe man that has not . 
a ſtock of wit, ſhall. nevertheleſs" giye-you-a 
far greater and more laſting fſatisfaCtion. * 
ſo it is in a picture that is ſmartly tot 
but not well ſtudied; one may call t a witty 
picture, though the painter in the mean time 
may be in danger o | being called a fool. On 
het other band, 8 rn that is thoroughly 
underſtood in the w "ole, and well performed in 
the-particulars, that is begun on the foundation 
of geometry, carried on by the rules of peripec- 
han be and anatomy, A | 
d ch harmony, e natural colouring: 
uch Ne expreſſions, of tl 
4 are almoſt peculiar to Raphael; "this is 
what you may ſuthy ſtyle a wiſe pickup and 
which ſeldom fails to ſtrike, us dumb, until we 
can aſſemble all our faculties, to make but 2 
tolerable judgment upon it. Other . 
are made for the eyes 3 as rattles 5 
for children's ears; and eb nu that gy 
that only pleaſes the eye, without 2 5 am 
fome well-choſen part of nature or 
but- ſhew. what fine colours are to 
the colour- hop, and mocks the 3 of of te 
Creator. If t e beſt imitator of nature is not 
to be eſteemed the beſt painter, but he that 
makes the greateſt ſhow and glare of colours; 
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himſelf in the moſt gaudy draperies is 
det dreſt, and he that can Fe the 
beſt orator. Every man when he looks on a 
icture ſhould examine it according to that 
— of reaſon he is maſter of, or he will be 
in danger of making a wrong judgment. If 


men when they walk abroad would make more 


« * 


frequent obſervations on thoſe beauties o 


nature which every moment preſent themſelves 
to their view, they would be better judges when, 


they ſaw her well imitated at home. This 
would help to correct thoſe errors Which moſt 


pretenders fall into, who are over haſty in their 
e and will not ſtay to let reaſon come 
in for a ſhare in the deciſion. It is for want of 
this that men miſtake in this caſe, 2 and in gon 
mon life, a wild extravagant peneil for one that 
is truly bold and great, an impudent fellow far 
a man of true courage and bravery, haſty 1 
unreaſonable actions for enterpriſes of ſpirit and 
reſolution, | gaudy colouring for that, which 1s 
truly beautiful, a falſe and inſinuating 1, 
for ſimple truth elegantly recommended. The 
parallel will hold through all the parts of life 
and painting too; and the virtuoſos above- men- 
toned will be glad to ſee you draw it with yqur 
terms of art. As the ſhadows in a picture repre- 
{ent the ſerious or melancholy, ſo the lights do 
te bright and lively thoughts. As there ſhould | 
be but one forcible light in a picture which 
ſhould catch the eye and fall on the hero, ſo 
there ſhould be but one object of our love, even 
the Author of nature. Theſe and the like 


* 
* 


with ſome time ago f, from an old Greek poet 


of women in this 
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reflections well improved, might very much 
contribute to open as — of hat an, and 


prevent young people from being poiſoned: by 


the ill guſts of an menen, Workaws: that 
nn * impoſed upon usw. 


Tam Sir, your moſt {bumble ſervant, 


: tie | 10 + FU 76108 
816 Mr. ee Aeg 
| © Twoven' I att « wot; vertan 


one of thoſe who confeſs emſelbes highly 
pleaſed with a ſpeculation you obliged the world 


you call Simonides, in relation to the feverd 
natures and diſtinctions of our own" eK. 1 
could not but admire how juſtly” the charactert 
„ fall in with the mes 
of Simonides, there ing no orte of thoſe ſorts 
I have not at ſome time or other of my = 
met with a ſample of. But, fir, the ſubjects of 
this preſent addreſs, are a fet of women, com- 
prehended I think, in the ninth ſpecies'of that 
ſpeculation, called the Apes; the deſcription of 
whom 1 find to be, That they are ſuch as are 
both ugly and ill-natured, who have ed 
beautiful themſelves, and endeavour to detract 
from, or ridicule every thing that . ſo in 
others. Now, ir, His 5Y as e been 
told, is very frequent in the great town where 
you live; but as my circumſtance of 1 
me to reſide al 7 in the cotmtry, tho 
not many miles from London, I cannot have 
met with a great number of them, wry indeed. 


; r 


, Ny 209. 2 8 5 I #4 3 ? * Lt 205 us 
* * 


is it a deſirable acquaintance, as * bave boos. 


could not but acquaint. you with theſe 


r 
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found by experience. Jeu muſt, Know 
that at the beginning of this Lee a family 
of theſe — ſettled for the ſeaſon not 
far from the glu ace where I live. - As they were 
rangers in the country, they were viſited by 
the ladies about them, of whom I was one, 
vith an humanit ufual in tols'w who paſs moſt 
. a time in ſolitude. The apes lived with 
ery agreeably our own way until towards 
4 0 of the ſummer, when they began to 
bethink themſelves of returning to town; then 
it was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to ſet 
themſelves about the proper diſtingu 
buſineſs of their character; and; as it is * | 
evil ſpirits, that they are apt 140. carry, aW ay 2 
piece of the houſe they are about to leave, the 
apes, without regard to common mercy , civility, 
or gratitude, thought fit to mimic and 1 foul 
on. _ faces, dreſs, and behaviour of their 
innocent neighbours, beſtowing 
cenſures and 7 — ul appellstions, commonly | 
called nick-names,! on 0 them; and in 
ſhort, like true fine ladie 9 their honeſt 
plainneſs and ſincerity matter of ridicule, 1 
griev- 
ances, as well at the de f all the panties 
injured, as from my own inclination, Ihope, 
vir, if you cannot propoſe intirely to reform 
this evil, you will take ſuch notice of it in 
ſome of your future ſpeculations, as may put 
a deſerving part of qur ſex on their guard 
theſe creatures; and at the ſame time 
the apes may be ſenſible,” that this ta 


— Dee pate bom Ati — — — port re — ven ego 
” 
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1 5 Steele. Tranſeribed. 
| called from a cord, which i they wear by hs of girdle. - 


is ſo far from an innocent diverſion, that it is che 
in the higheſt degree that vice which i is W to vir 
comprehend all others.. 4h aha of 
4) 1 1 wee er humble ſervant⸗ my 
WP ; h ere N 1 1 4 ble. vic 
{ r f 13 {4 3 + £54; 212 15 my 
N. 245: "Ry December er 1 by ma 89 * 
A col 
Has vo s C t na veris. an, "6K mY 
ius, ge provi Hon. Ars Poet. v. 338. any 
| /Fiſtions, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth. = 
Takk is nothing which one regards ſo in| 
auch with an eye of mirth and pity as inno- by 
cence, when it has in it a daſh of olly. At of t 
the ſame time that =p eſteems- the virtue, one the 
is tempted to laugh at the ſimplicity which WW ma 
accompanies it, W Whew a man is made up wholly [ 
of the dove, without the leaſt grain of the ſerpent den 
in his compoſition, | he becomes. ridiculous in wel 
many circumſtances of life, and very often diſ- ſho! 
credits his beſt actions. The Cordeliers tell a fror 
ſtory of their founder St. Francis, that as he a 
pa ed the ſtreets in the duſk of the evening, he | 
diſcovered a young fellow with a maid-in'acor- 
ner; upon which the good man, ſay they, lifted I vol 
2 his hands to heaven with a ſecret thankigiv- I 
ing, that there was ſtill ſo much Chriſtianechuity 2 
in the world. The innocence of the ſaint made Fig 
him miſtake the kiſs of the lover, for: a falute of 2 
C 8 Tn ratum Aeris omnia ; diners. wha 


ee final note to Ne 394 
e Minorite friars of the order of St. Francis are {0 
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virtuous man without a competent knowile 
of the world; and if there be any uſe in theſe 
my papers, it is this, that without repreſenting 
vice under any falſe alluring notions, they give 
my reader an inſight into the ways of men, and 
| repreſent human nature in all its changeable 
colours. The man who has not been engaged in 
any of the follies of the world, or, as Shakeſpear 
expreſſes it, hackney d in the ways of men, may 
here find a picture of its follies and extravagan- 
cies. The virtuous and the innocent may know 
in ſpeculation what they could never arrive at 
by practice, and by this means avoid the ſnares 
of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and 
the reaſonings of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be opened — vitiate.. 
t is with an eye to my following correſpon- 
dent, Mr. Timot Y Doodle, g who ms 2 Very 
well-meaning man, that I have written this 
ſhort preface, to which I ſhall ſubjoin à letter 
from the ſaid Mr. Doodle. 1 


SIR, 


I courp heartily wiſh that you, 
would let us know your opinion upon ſeyeral 
innocent diverſions which are in uſe among us, 
and which are very proper to paſs away a Win- 
ter night for thoſe | who, do not care to throw 
away their time at an opera, or at the play- 
houſe, I, would gladly know in particular, 
What notion you have of hot-cockles*; as alſo, 


w i 


* A ply ih ous rs ks pls ord lg 
i bc, — gueſſes who firikes it. fe Freneh'call it La 
C u e. ; | : 


z 
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whether youthink that queſtions and commands, 


mottoes, ſimilies and croſs purpoſes. have not 
more mirth and wit in them than thoſe public 
diverſions which are grown ſo very faſhionable 
among us. If you would recommend to our 
wives and daughters, who read your paper 
with a great deal of pleaſure, ſome of thoſe 
ſports and that may be practiſed within 
_— and r eee — are maſters 
milies ſhoul gel to you, 1 
need not tell you that Id haw-thelpihn rts 
and paſtimes not only merry but innocent; 22 
vhich reaſon 1 have not mentioned either whiſk 
or lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much as one · and- 
thirty. After having communicated to yu my 
requeſt upon this ſubject, I will be ſo fire as 
to tell you how my wife and I pais away theſe 
tedious winter evenings with à great deal of 
pleaſure. Though ſhe be young and band ſome, 
and good-humoured to a miracle, ſhe does not 
care for gadding abroad like others of her ſex. 
There is a r friendly man, a colanel in the 
army, whom 

g cies, that comes to ſee me almoſt every 
t; for he is not one of thoſe giddy ee, 

fe os that cannot live 00. LY 
When we are together, we ver afilh 14 
arty at Blind-man's Buff, which is à ſport that 
Pins the better, becauſe” there is 4 ' good deal 
of exerciſe in it. The colonel and I axe blinded 
turns, and you would laugh your: hoes out 
to ſee what pains my dear takes to hoodwink 
us, ſo that it is impoſſible for us to ſee the leaſt 


glimpſe of light. The poor ce a We 


am mightily obliged to for his 


hit 


25 SSA. 3 8 à. 


* 
* 


n 
— 


rr 


— 


t 


r t Wy — e ty - 


with . i 
not to hurt myſelf, but am very 1 ve half 


in hour before I can catch either of them for 
you muſt know we hide ourſelves up and dow 
in corners, that we may have the more ſport. 
| only give you this hint as a ſample of ſueh 
innocent diverſions as T Tr r 
mend; and am, 

4 Moſt efteomed Sir, 

| e ever loving friend, 

ark e Boos. 


The following mer ook occafioned. bby wy 


laſt Thurſda the abſence of 
ET paper! wp — te 


making ſuch en e 


11 
« Sin, 523 We et b £1 | by * 
„Alsop the enen Aer of ef. 

lation which abſent lovers make uſe of white 
their ſouls are in that ſtate of departure, which 
you ſay is death in love, there are ſome very 
material ones that have eſcaped your notice. 
Among theſe, the firſt and moſt received is a 
ca ſhilling, which has adminiſtered great 
comfort to our forefathers, and is ſtill made ule 
of on this occaſion with very good effect in moſt 
parts of her majeſty's dominions. There are 
ſome, I know, who think a crown piene cut 
into two equal parts, and preſerved by the 
t lovers, is of more ſovereign virtue than 


* N* 2g6. 


the former. But ſince opinions /are-divided'in 
this particular, hy may not the ſame perſon 
make uſe of both The figure of a heart, 
whether cut in ſtone or caſt in metal, whether 
bleeding upon an altar, ſtuck with<aits;:or held 
in the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked 
upon as Taliſmanie in diſtreſſes of this nature 
I am- acquainted with many a brave fellow, 


who carries his miſtreſs in the lid of his ſnuff | 


box, and by that expedient has fi him- 
ſelf under the abſence of a whole campaign. 
For my own. part, I have tried all theſe reme- 
dies, but never found ſo much benefit from any 
as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair is 
platted together very artificialhy in a kind of 
true- lover s- knot. As I have received gre: 
benefit from this ſecret, I think my ſelf oblige 
to communicate it to the public for the good 
my fellow-ſubje&s. I deſire you will add this 
letter as an appendix to your contlatogaapen 
APs and am TEEN 

| Vour very bumble F vant, T. B ö 


| 1 than conclude this paper with a letter from 
an univerſity gentleman, occafioned by my laſt 
Tueſday's paper®, wherein I gave ſome account 


bol the great euds which ha ppened formerh in 


thoſe learned bodies, between the dern 

Greeks and Frojans. 45 5 kc 55 

209 „Six, 4 : 
ES Tar Is will gi you to n 


: that there is at fre, in ny e N wh * 
N. 239. 
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am a member, a very conſiderable b 


Trojans, who, upon a p | on. 
ot Hl dest E ile 
we do all * 210 N Th 22 = ſtra- 
and are d by the 'oppori 
nina A mage as fi 0 As 
as the Achilles of t e oppo to party. 
fr myſelf, I have. had the reputation ever ſince 
came from ſchool, of being atruſty Trojan, 
and am reſolved never to r to the 
ſmalleſt particle of Greek, erden 1 ere 
o meet it. It is for this reaſon I take it v 
ill of you, that you ſometimes hang out Greek 
colours at the head of your paper; and ſometimes 
give a word of the enemy even in the body of 
t. When I meet with any thingobthig pats, 
| throw down your ſpeculations upon the table, 
with that form of LN ns ons ne- 
vhen we declare mme ren an author, 
5 Rb ih il 


37 0 1 Gracm ob, non 2 
11s a JO? [910 non got, 


Py i r banker | 
give you this hint, that y vou may for the future 
ſtain from ny ſuch hoſtilities at your Peril. 
n "* a 454 a}; Tai $24 0 1 ite ProtLusyY 

Hein nt 1p. 4 en when 2 bnd 


— 
— 


t eee. . 5 mbri 
I ſea, See; * 
291701 54% tis 6 mn HT 
} po 5 bom / Slew, 79 7 
# 13 1 is 
45 5 Winnt 
y (38331 7 82711 
* rt 
77 5 71. 2 
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i. 1 . EF ; 
40 Kb aatabiines 85 * dens "mY Sligo: 
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. No 4 N b ben 


e nt 
| ens eo te 3 oY: 


u a 

115 $4.09 aa . 1 2150 Hollen 
9420 N em, is bm dh hdl rern 
1910 z Rast eaſifoimot 1304 an ee 

8 Mr. Sac raron. "oY 10 hs 2614 is e210: 
I bod As your is part of the equi- 
= of — — Ee gere 
; I now durite to you ow I have no other 
way to communicate what I have to ſay to the 
an ſex on the moſt important circuinſtanct of 
life, even the care of children, J do not 
underſtand that you profeſs $ your paper is always 
to conſiſt of matters which art on to enter- 
tain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your deſign to publiſh ſome whic oy 


tend to the information of mankind in 
and when it does fo; you do more than writing 
wit and humour. Give me leave then to tell 
you, that of all the abuſes that ever you have as 
yet endeavoured to reform, certainly not one 
wanted ſo much your aſſiſtance as the abuſe in 

nurſing of children. It is unmerciful to ſee, 
that a woman endowed with all the pn: 
and bleſſings of nature, can, as ſoon as 
delivered, turn off her innocent, tender 
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helpleſs infant, and give it up to a woman 
1 is (ten thouſand to one) neither in health nor 
good condition, neither ſound in mind nor hody, 
that has neither honour nor reputation, neither 
love nor pity for the poor babe, but more tegard 
for the money than ſor the whole child. and 
never will take farther _ of it than what by 
al the encouragement of money and preſents 
ſhe is forced to; like pe — , which 
would not nurſe the plant of another ground, 
although never ſo ey improved, by reaſon 
that plant was not of its om production. And 
= another's child is no more a 24 
nurſe, than a plant to a ſtrange and different 

— — poſed that the child 
uld thrive; und if it tives,” muſt; er 
imbibe the groſs humours/ and qualities 
worſe, n plant in a different ground, or like 
a on à different ſtock ? Do not We 


xt a lamb ſucking a goat qhanges 
very — its nature, nay even its ſlkin and 
rhe 


of a nurſe 


wool into the poat kind? power 

over a child, by infufing into it with her — 
her qualities und di n, is ſufficientl 
daily obſerved. Hine came that old + tt 
concerning an ill-natured and malicious fellom. 
that * he had imbibed his malice with his 
nurſe's milk, or that fone brute or other had 
been his nurſs,”*: Hence Romulus andiRex 
wete ſaid to have been nutſed by 2 
— he es OE 8 ſon of Hercules by a hind; Pelias 
on o a mare; and 2 
0 a goat; n — a had actually ſucked 

ſuch creatures, as Tome pple GIS 


4 
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gined, but that their nurſes had been of ſuch " an 
nature and temper, and infuſed; ſuch into them. the 
Many inftances may be produced from good tow 
authorities and daily experience, that children oth 
actually ſuck in the ſeveral paſſions and deprave aſks 

| lunes of their nurſes, as anger, malice, why 
fear; melancholy, ſadneſs, defire, and!averſion. chil 
This Diodorus, Iib. a2. witneſſes, when he ſpeaks, huſl 

„ that Nero the Emperor's nurſe had been [th 
—— addicted to drinking: which habit Wl ay 
Nero received from his nurſe; and was ſo v huſt 
particular in this, that the people took ſo m hom 
called him Biberius Mero. The ſame Diodors Wl the 
alſo relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, be /; 
that his nurſe uſed to moiſten the nipples of her whe 

| breaſt frequently with blood; to make Caligula food 
take the better hold of them; Which, fays milk 
Diodorus, was the cauſe that made him ſo the f 
blood- thirſty and cruel all his life: time after, [ be 
that he not only committed frequent munder by WW infar 
his own hand, but likewiſe wiſhed that all this 
human kind wore but one neck, that he might the u 
have the pleaſure to cut it off. Such; like:dege- their 
neracies aſtoniſh: the parents; who Wee ger moth 
after whom the child can take, . that 
incline to ſtealing, another to drinking: cru her © 
——j5 yet all theſe are not minded. Na tain t 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that a child, will! 
it be — from the beſt of at «child ai ther 
rupted by an ill-tempered nurſe; Heu many and | 
children do we ſee daily — into fits, con. miſca 


= ions, rickets, &c. merel fy by 1 
vhen in « paſſion « or ROTO 
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town but what, labour under ſome diſtemper or 
other. The firſt queſtion that is generally 
aſked a young woman that wants to be a nurſe, 
why ſhe, ſhould be a nurſe to other people's 
children, is anſwered, by her having an ill 
huſband, and that ſhe muſt. make ſhift! to live. 
think now this very anſwer is enough to give 
any body a ſhock if duly conſidered; for an ill 
huſband may, or ten to one if he does not, bring 
vexation and diſturbance. Beſides, as ſhe taxes 
the child out of mere neceſſity, her food will 
be accordingly, or elſe. very coarſe at beſts 
whence proceeds an ill- concocted and coarſe 
food for the child; for as the blood, ſo; is the 
milk; and hence I am very well aſſured proceeds 
the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other diſtempers. 
beg 74 you for the ſake of the many poor 
infants that may and will be ſaved by weighing 

this caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the people witk 
the utmoſt vehemence, to let the children ſuel 
their own mothers, het for the benefit 
mother and child. e the general argument, 

that a mother is welkened. by. giving ſuck td 
her children, is vain and ſimple. I will wain-⸗ 
tain that the mother grows ſtronger hy it, and 
will have her health better than ſhe would have 
otherwiſe. She will find it the greateſt cura 
and preſervative for the vapours and future 
miſcarriages, much beyond any other remedy. 
whatſoe ver. Her children will be like giants, 

og therwiſe they are but living ſhadows, 


f 
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and like unripe fruit; and ee 8 
forth a 8 18 


is firong Ty & dri e thi 
beyond abt en to nurſe it after- 
3 It po. to obſerve And confider - 
oor children are d ruitted 
. ; and yet how . thats the 2 


to be of eb infant, ſinde the Ju Kart or 
blow, eſpecially upon the head, ' may wmake'it 
ſenſeleſs, _—_—_— or wtherwiſe » | miſerable for 


ever! 
* But de eee N Cubjoct yet | 
for it ſeems to me very unnatural, that a woman 
that has fed a child as p of herſelf Cot nine 
months, ſhould have no deſire to nurſe it farther, 
when brought to light and before her eyes, and 
when by its ory it implores her aſfiſtance and 


the office of a mother. Do not the very erueleſt 

of brates tend their yo ones With all the care Boch 
and delight imagi Ader Nee ſhe be called Fs 

a a mother — a not nurſe her young ones? was 
The earth is called the mother of afl things, not upon 
becaufe 8 produces, . 1 
and nurſes what the produces generation 10 

| of the jnfantls the 372 butche eu I 1... 
virtue and choice. I am not i It 
S Le 
a mother cannot give ſuck, = then out ef two BY 1, 
evils the leaſt muſt be choſen; but there are lo WW of th 
very few, that I am ſure in a thouſand there ih BW them 


hardly one real inftance; for if a woman does 
but know that r rev huſband cen ſpare about three 


| v ger Dr. G a e ev of ahe ber an 
Facultics of Man on * W Wi oa 
i. TOO 1766. 12mo. _ Try Sie 
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or ſix ſhillings a week extraordinary, (althaugb 
this ĩs but Gadbatede fdered) Die conainly/ _ 


the aſfiſtanee'of|her;goſſips, will ſoon (perſuade 


the good man to ſend he child to nurſe, and 


5 ſe upon him by pretending indifpo- 
nan Ju — is — — ann 
ele 81 Sir, 3 bumble ſervant, 


ds 169" 


| Thelr oed lips a a pe torrent t pour, - nl, fe 


: +71 5 


We — | told by tins Ace e authors, abit 


Socrates was inſtructed in eloquence by a 
woman, wehoſe name, if I am not ws neon Or Al 
was Aſpaſia. I have indeed very often loolced 
upon that art as the moſt proper — the female 
ſex, and I think the univerſities would do well 
to conſider whether they ſhould not fill _ 
rhetoric chairs with: ſhe profeſſors. © 

It has been ſaid in the praiſe of Seite abit 
that they could talk WHole hours. together upon 
any thing; but it muſt be ned os (he'h other 
of the other ſex, that there are many among 


them who can talk whole hours together upon 
| ISIS | 


nothing. 1 et known a woman 


b By Steels, Ty anden 1 qr 4 
tt on R and ecle's ff N hou A 2 
"was We as his d ing ark b 
n and no adþ SLICE or * 
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into a long extempore diſſertation upon 
edging of a petticoat, and chide her ſervant for ſh 
breaking a china cup, "Mn" all the If thi 
rhetoric. Dt n ans Feomy 4: WR tal 

Were women adrnittes! to {any in courts of for 


jucntbre; I am” perſuaded - _ would de 
the eloquence of the bar to 3 | Th 
wa 


it has yet arrived at. If any one doubts this, | 
let him but be preſent at thoſe debates which bel 


— ariſe among the ladies of the Britiſh ond 
fiſhery. R : 75 
The firſt kind therefore” off female orators id 


which I _ take notice ned . who 0 | 5 
employed in ſtirrin t ions; a on 
ae in which For bis wife had 4 hea 
made a greater proficiency than his above-men- | ou 
tioned teacher. ö belt: in K28 her 
: The ſecond kind of 3 oritors bolt the. 
who deal in invectives, and who are commonly 
Kobwh: by the name of the Cenſorious. The kinc 
— and elocution of this ſet of thetori- WI berg. 
Hons is wonderful. With what a fluency of in t. 
invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, will 
they enlarge upon every little ſlip in the — r 
viour of another? With how many differe ind 
circumſtances, and with what vatiety-ofpliraſes acqu 
will they tell over the ſame ſtory? I have laug] 
known an old lady make an unhapp "marriage 5 m 
the ſubject of a month's con She 
blamed the bride in one place; pitied het in 
another; laughed at her in a third; wondered 
at her in a fourth; was angry With her in a fifth: 
and in ſhort, wore out a pair of, coa ct hopfes in 
—_—_ her. concern for her. At b 
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having quite exhauſted the ſubject on this ſide, 
ſhe made a viſit to the ne w- married pair, praiſed 
the wife for the Le choice ſhẽ had made, 


told her the unreaſonable reflections which 
ſome — upon 8 


deſired that they might be better ac 


The cenſure and app robation of this kinidl of | 


women — only —— 
helps to diſcourſe: ITY. Hut ob at 801181 
A third kind of female orators may be com- 


prehended under the word Goſſips. Mrs. 


iddle-Faddle reer accompliſhed in this 
fort of eloquence; ſhe launches out into deſerip· 


tions of chriſtenings, runs diviſions — 


head-dreſs, knows every diſh of! meat _ | 


| ſerved up in her neighbourhood; and enterte 
her compaty a hole afternoon together wich 
the wit of her little boy before he is able to ſp 

The coquette maybe looked upon a8 


kind of female omtor To give herſelf the 
larger field for diſcourſe; ſhe: and loves 


in the ſame breath, talks to her lap-dog or 
parrot, is uneaſy; in all kinds of weather, and in 
every part of the room: She: bas falſe quarrels 
and feigned obligations to all 3 her 
acquaintance ; ſighs when. the is not ſad; and 
laughs when ſhe is not Merry. The. e — 
is in particular a great miſtreſs of thi — 
oratory which is 2 action, and inde 

to . for no purpoſe, but as it gives 
ter an opportunity of ſtirring a limb, ot varyin 
90 e Nod. or playing 


Minn 21 * 831 Dun 


: — — — — — 
4 : — — — — —— — 
= * — cy 2 mp — 
—_— DR —— — 8 — 2 — ——— Ve ———— 3 
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As for news- mongers, pulitieiams mimics, 
ſoty-tellers; —— . other characten bf that 
natute which pive' birth'ro-loquabſysy). ley - 
as commonly found the men ds th 
womens for e reaſon I ſhall paſs them 


over in lenc ett! deim vor apt; bowls: 


have often been punnled to aſſigu a cauſt 
why women ſhould have this talent of a ready 
utterance in ſo much ter ion than 
men d have ſometimes fancied that they have 
not ii retentive power or the faculty — 2 
fg — — but 


| — to vary 
of their doctrine that che foul thinks. 
But as ſeveral are of —— the fair ſex 
are not alto ſtrangers to the art of dif- 
| ſembling and concealing their thoughts, I have 
been forced to relinqui that opinion. and have 


therefore endra voured to ſeelt aſter ſome bettet 


reaſon. In order to it, a friend: of mine who 
is an excellent anatomiſt, has promiſed me by 
the firſt opportunity to diſſect a woman's tongue, 
and to examine Whether there ina may not be lu 
certain juices which render it ſo 
voluble or flippant, or whether che fidres of it 
may not be made up of a ſiner o more pliant 
— or Whether there are not in it ſome 
by ach fx muſcles which dart it up and down 


ſudden glances and vibrations g or whe- 
inthe laſt —— there may not be certain 
undiſcovered channels running . the head 


* 
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and the heart to this little inſtrument of loqua- 
city, and conveying into it a perpetual affluence 
of animal ſpirits. Nor muſt I omit the reaſon 
which Hudibras has given, why thoſe who can 
talk on trifles with the greateſt fluency ; 
namely, that the & is like a race-horſe*, 
which runs the faſtey' leſſer weight neairies. 
Which of theſe reaſons ſoe ver tnay be looked 
upon as the e probable: I' think che Triſh- 
man's thought was very natural, who after ſome 
hours converſation ne a female orator told 
her, that he be e 7 glad 
when ſhe Was "al, that it Fad "ok 5 
moment's Teſt alf the hie 3 ths?” 1 
That excellent old balfad of The Wanton 
Wife of Bath, has the me remarkable 


lines: | 


| 
—_ 7 
"ll + 
Y 
'Y 
1 

f: 
91 
| 
1 
[i 
. 
C1 
1 
Li 

| 
1 


* N » % - "6 3 7 5 $ 

'B- 7 r * "I. i ; Z 

Ln Dia vor mort 23910081 re . A 
hw c | * « * bY * * 


4 


And Onid, a in oe deſcription ofs a very 
barba rcumſtance, tells us that when the 
tongue 45 a beautiful ſemale was cut out, and 
thrown upon the — i it HUE Dos e | 


matering even in 4 ET 
ne wg | Th Y 2 
Ae e micat ultima lingu . 


fa. jacet, wa; a6 immurmurat are; 


Part ii. * 185 
EN W . of eB | 
Of weight ie bore, with greater eaſe. | 


See Reliques of Ancient Poetry, wal ni. p. 
148, &e. 2d Can. —.— ; | . 


4 
% 


: — 
1 


gans 
about it? I mig 


little jarrin 
ago} cen foriouſneſs, Wanne 


who! when the 
had her head cut off by 
he Trivia: 


The 6 
Her head chopt 


3 


* e 


* 


8 


315 3 # 7 
+ a 


SEE 


Net $133 n 1 1 55 
URN RY at ac ns 1 

ton er pars. cloſe to the crembling root 
ſtill-quiver'd-on e bee 
„ ie 


2 
e 8 


Dp 


here mention 4 tory 
Pippin — 41 not ſome.reak 
upon it as fabulous. 

I muſt confeſs I am ſo 8 
with the muſic of this little 
would by no means diſcou 
aim at by this diſſertation is, 
greeable notes, and in 


inſtrument. that [ 
age it. All that 1 
to cure it of ſeve- 
particular- of thoſe 
= diſſonances which ariſe: from 


„ This is a fine Rroke of . alter Fa 1, 5 
Ovid's tale of Philomel, without any objeQtions to 1ts ver- 
The ſtory here "referred to, is of an 
ames was frozen over, was 


apple 


was fa 


aid to have 


HEN 


yields, ſhe anke, ſhe POO F 
her loſt ſhoulders flies; 5 

1 ins ſhe cry ba, but death her voice conf 
 pip-pip-pip. along the ice reſounds. 


Book ii. os EIN 


BE N FEE 176 1101 e 1 . 


— ewe 4 0 2 Sir: 5 * 
10 2 eipal point of duty, eee 
| ng Lo ng A 16905 1118 


1 7 160 $5 Fes #75 en 2 IS . 14 
4 8 are none. wh, clove bete ay 
over others, in the eſteem of man 


not make it . 1 Sa 
ſociety ; and —_— 
circumliggens of li e can 


L ure 8 
fits of one "kind or other, Thoſe wl 
talents and high birth have p. ed th 
ſpicuous ſtations of life n 
to W 900g) c 5 


— 


n 


eligible portion. Where opportunities and 


nations are. given to the ſame perſon, we ſome: = 


times ſee ſublime. inſtances. of. v Wees, Sh 
dazzle. our imaginations, | that Ne, 920 
ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes. of, lif 
may ourſelves be able. to practiſe 12 t. 
vicious way of thinking ;and it | 


Z By Addiſon, a TON 2 Chelfed. See final 


notes to No 7 and Ne | 6n Addiſon's ignazures C, LO. | 
ons f cabali = 


See alſo N 221; and note. Oo ee 
ucal letters, KS. +... 
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of romantic madneſs, for a man to imagine that 
he muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek adventures to 
be able to do great actions. It is in every mans 
r in the world who is above mere poverty 
not only to do things worthy, but heraje, /” 
Er of civil virtue is — 7 


great . A 
and there is no one above the neceſſities. af life, purſ 
but has opportunities of exereiſiug that noble othe 


quality, and doing as much as his.cixcumſtances 
will bear for the eaſe and — of other 
men; and he who does more than ordinary men 
pradtiſe upon ſuch occafionis as occur in his life, 
eſerves the value of his friends, as if be had 
done ente 55 which are uſually: attended with 
the higheſt gloty:”” Men of public ſpirit differ 
rather in e crreumftances' than theif virtue ; 
and the mati who does all be can, im à low 
ſtation, is more a hero eee who! —— 
worthy action he E 
one. It is not many years a 
in 88 of his elder h. her! came: 1 
1 rift of his father; | 
E bebawiobr f the h ſteborn! 
and contrition reformed the life of ths! "dif 
herired youth, and he became as remarkable for 
bis 257 qualities as formerly for his error: 
Lapiritis, who obſerved his brother d = 
ment, ſent him on a e 50 oo tay” ; 
morning the following letter: 


FIC } #4 


be * HonopRED evans; 3 
IN ctosr to you the deeds 
my Aer gave me this houſe and land. Had 
he 28 till now, he would not have beffowet 
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it in that manner; he took it un the man 


you were, and I reſtore. it to the man oui are. | 


am, Sir, your affect ionate brother, 8 
513.140 -andrhumble- ſervant, 4 P. T. 
1414 $94, ue nv 1 220111 21641. 
As rok xaleed ſpiri 1 
purſ udn des reg ee actions for! the good 
others, ab the fame tim Zratifying their paſſion 
A" 


bf life deny themſelves advan 
o fatis fa ereus benevolencey): Which t 
— their ed with diſtreſſes oy 
ealatnities. Such aintures one 
Providence, which ure actuated by à ſcertt 
celeſtial influence to undervalue the ordinary 
gratifications of wealth, to give cmfort ton 
heart loaded wich afflütcti to ſave a falli 

family, to preſerve a branch of trade in their 
neighbourhood, to give work to the induſtrious, 
the p of the helpleſs: infant; and 
raiſe th: d-of a mourning ater. \« People 
whoſe hearts are:wholly bent towards: 
ot intent upon gui never hear of 4 
1 among men of — and ei 
It would hs k like a e p 


4 billet to. an eminent 1 der 
under difficulties to ſupport himſelf, in whoſe 
fall many hutidreds befides himſelf had 
but becauſe, I think there is more ſpirit 40d 
true gallantry in it than in any letter I have ever 
read from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it 


even in che u e e ann 


3 {o:do;wonhy::minds/ in the de ſtic 


call ſtores of 


25 — 4 = 6 — * — 
— — py - — - —— — 2 by 0 
< 4 * 
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e dt nor zi 40903. een 1715 ui⸗ #1 
IR, T0 64, 5113 G1. 31 210441 I; Fi : 1918 1 

: 43; Þ cl nav heard of the caſualties 
whick have involved}! yau-in:extreme diſtreſs at 
this time; and knowing you to be a man of 
g | ature; induſtry; and; Drabi 1 | 
— to ſtand by ou. Mero g | 
_ the bearer brings with him ſive thouſandpaun 
and has my order to anſy drawiog s 
much more on my account. I Aa thän lid haſte, 
for fear I ſhould come too late for, your gelief; 
but you may value yourſelf with me to the 
ſum of fifty thouſand e Lecan 
chearfully run the hazard of being ſo t 
leſs: rich Ts 1 — —-— 
man whom I love. o Hr 003M": 

Zille s. YL ©} Yout fend and ſervant, 
Siod) 1105 "Jt 5 13 16 Ha. 1810 B nen „W.s. * 
ofen 
bak think d 160 ſomew er . — 
mention made of a 

ne eee eheratior 
* ks to-another wexei recorded NM 
UE ein Ve by: MO GEk 342 et BONES Coen 


'* Corefted 8, inſßead of P. by an ex pteſs dre en ig th 
nei folio, N* 252., The merchant, e in diſtreſi 
alties, My one Mr. Moretorra. inen-draper, und the 
e here ſo j Jullhy celebrſed,!' was fir William 
Sven, 1 adde of the Blundell, atv ory 
W wed at. time o 
on a copy in 12 mo, of 1712 12. Hr 14 nol 5 undell 
illuſtrates what is ſaid in Spect. Vol. v. N. 346 and likewiſe 
what we read in Spe&:Vol. vii. Ne. 546, * Blundel!'s 
nterpretation. is aſcertained by the expreſs free hr 
oreton' 8 name. 
XA The paſſage here referted to, is to be found in 


of vol. i. in the 7th edit, of Montaigne 5 FO? 4; 


45 | 
ated by 


LIT 


edt Aon , , Eton Tran rad. <ths B R..: 


diverſions at Bath, who was in king William's time a 
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there ſuch a method in the families which are 


concerned in this generoſity, it would be an 


hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give in 
their own, an inſtance of a apy ws placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful air. It has 
been heretofore urged how barbarous and inhu- 
man is any unjuſt ſtep made to the difadvantage 
of a trader y; and by.how much eſuch an act 
towards him is deteſtable, by ſo much an act of 
kindneſs towards him is laudable. I remember 
o have heard a bencher of the Temple tell a 
ſtory of tradition in their houſe, where they 
had formerly a cuſtom of chooſing kings for 
ſuch a ſeaſon, and allowing him his expences 


atthe charge of the ſociety. One of our kin g 8 of 


ſaid my friend, carried his royal inclination too | 
far, and there was a committee ordered, to look 


* 2 
EE * 
oF 


other things it appeared; that his majely walk- 


into the management of his treaſury. Among 
ing incog. in the cloiſter, had overheard a p- 
» 14s d 


man ſay to another, Such a ſmall Would 


* 


make me the happieſt wan in the world.” Ni 
king, out of his yal compaſſion, privately 


inquired into his character, and finding hits 
proper object of. charity, ſent him the 12 75 , 


When the committee read the report, the 15 


paſſed his accounts with a Nude without f 


7 
- 


- 
* 


1 47 ” 77 _ we of 2 rey 29 1 SS 3 . fs SI © 425 
% 196+ 3 EA 2 4 1 ; _ 4 - A *.*-44 E 2 — 
Mr. Whatley, from the correct and elegant edition o Peter ete 
Coſte. 8 r 


I 3 yo : 

See N. 218, 10 wthchchis-refers. N U 5760. 

. his king, it is ſaid; way beau Naſh; direftorof the pub! 
u 


in the Temple. See the Memoirs of his Life, publiſhed for 
Mr. Newbery, in v6, of which book it is now well known, 
ilat the late ingenious Dr. Goldſmith Was the author.” 
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ther examination upon the'recital-of endl 
in them: NK. | 7 * 1115 775 
e mag « man . by 


- ng Ve. Poe 


WE Lis #247 > TYN 


e . * 8 
f 'F WAY $f 5 5 
„ 


ale P bake ha yo? wy that has 
not been treated on by others, Throw t tagether 
my reflections on it Without any order or 
method, ſo that they may fe rather in the 
looſeneſs and freedom of an e 1 7 than in the 
regularit of a ſet diſcourſe, It is after this 
manner that I ſhall conſider laughterandr ridicule 
2 7 preſent paper. 
an is the merrieſt ſpecies of the ee 
all above and below him are ſerious. He fees 
things in a different light from 7 — bein Pe: 1 
and finds his mirth arifin from "Fl 
rhaps cauſe ſomething like e Pity or leaſure 
In higher natures. Laughter is indeed a very 
K. counterpoiſe to the ſpleen; and jt ſeems 
Por reaſonable that we its uld be capable of 
receiving joy from what is no real god to us, 
ſince we can receive grief from what, is 00 
1 e bl 
ave in my rty- en paper a 
1 proplation « on the notion of Aa gue e 


2 By Steel, eta rr ; 
ol. L the philoſopher Halbes. 
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pher, who deſcribes the firſt, motive. of laughter 
to be à ſecret 158 which we make 
between ourſelves and the p erſons we laugh at; 
or, in other words, that ſatis faction which we 
receive from the opinion of ſome preheminence 
in ourſelves,” when we fee the abſurdities of 
another, or when we reflect on any paſt abſur- 
dities of our own. This ſeems to hold in moſt 
caſes, and we may obſerve that the vaineſt part 
of mankind are the moſt addicted to this paſſion. 

[ have read a ſermon. of à conventual in the 
church of Rome, on thoſe words of the wile 
man, I ſaid of ter, it is mad; and of 
Mirth, what does it? Upon which he laid it 
down as a point of doctrine, that laughter w 
the effe of original fin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the fall. 

Laughter, while it laſts, ſiackens and unbraces 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a 
kind of remiſſneſs and diſſolution in all the 
powers of the ſoul; and thus far it may be 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the compoſitionof 
human nature. But if we conſider the frequent 


reliefs we receive from it, and how. often it 


breaks the gloom which is apt t0 depreſs the mind 
and damp our ſpirits, with tranfient unexpected 
gleams of joy, one would take care not to grow 
too wiſe for fo. great a pleaſure of life, , + | 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
expoling to laughter thoſe one converſes with, 
is the qualification of little ungenerous tempers. 
A young man with this caſt of mind cuts him- 


{elf off from all manner of improvement. Every | | 


one has his flaws and weakneſſes; nay, the 


_ 


ſome uſe to the world; but in ad of * 


greateſt ne are Isdn found in tl 

5 characters but what — rd 
150 aſs over all the valuable parts o man, 
And Hx our attention on his infirmities ) 40 
obſerve his imperfettions more than his virtues? 


and to make uſe of him for the ſport af — 


rather than for our own improvement 

We therefore very often find, that perſons 
the moſt accompliſhed in ridicule are thoſe who 
are very ſhrewd at hitting a blot, without 
ing any thing maſterly in themſelves. As there 
are many eminent Critics who never 40717 a good 
line, there are many admirable buffoons that 
animadvert upon every ſingle defect in another, 
without! ever diſcovering the leaſt beauty of their 
own... By this means, theſe unlucky little wits 
often gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar 
minds, and raiſe themſelves above: perſons, of 


much more laudable characters. 


If the talent of ridicule were emp ple ayed, l 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it mig he be of 


find tliat it is generally made. uſe of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good ſenſe, by attacking 
every thing that is ſolemn and Ten decent 
and raiſe-worthy in human life 

"We ma obſerve, that in the firſt . ges of the 
world, when the great ſouls and maſte 
of human nature were produced, men ſhined by 
a noble ſimplicity of behaviour, and were ſtrangers 
to thoſe little embelliſhments . which 7 car 
faſhionable in our preſent converſation... it 
is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding we 
fhort.at preſent: of the 2ANCaenty in poetry. 5 . 
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ing, oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the 


noble arts and ſciences which depend more upon 
genius than experience, we exceed them as much 
in doggrel, humour, burleſque, and all the tri- 


vial arts of ridicule. We meet with more rail - 
lery among the moderns, but more good ſenſe 


among the ancients. Atelg 
The two great branches of ridicule in writing 

are comedy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules 

perſons by drawing them in their proper cha- 


n&ers, the other by drawing them quite unlike 
themſelves. Burleſque is therefore of two 


kinds; the firſt repreſents mean perſons in the 


accoutrements of heroes; the other deſcribes 
great perſons acting and ſpeaking like the baſeſt 


among the people. Don Quixote is an inſtance 
of the firſt, and Lucian's gods of the ſecond. It 
is a diſpute among the critics, whether burleſque 


poetry runs beſt in heroic verſe, like the Diſ- 


rr. or in doggrel, like that of Hudibras. 


think where the low character is to be raiſed, 
the heroic is the proper meaſure; but when an 
hero is to be pulled down and degraded, it is 
beſt done in doggi oel. 

If Hudibras had been ſet out with as much 
wit and humour in heroic verſe as he is in 
doggrel, he would have made a much more 
agreeable figure than he does; though the 


1 


generality of his readers are ſo wonderfully 


pleaſed with the double rhimes, that I do not 
expect many will be of my, opinion, in this 
particular, „ | 


1 ſhalt conclude this: eſſay upon laughter 5 


WI 


ith obſerving that the me ing, 
W ſerving that ny IG of laughing, 
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applied to fields and meadows when they 


are in 


flower, or to trees when they are in bloſſom, 
runs through all languages; which L have not 


obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that 
of fire and burning when they are. applied to 
love. This ſhews that we n 
laughter, as what is in itſelf both amiable-and 
beautiful, For this reafon likewiſe Venus has 
gained the title of qMauadne, * the laughter- 
loving dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, and is 
repreſented by Horace as the goddeſs. who 
delights in laughter. mem nk in a joyous aſſem- 
bly of imaginary perſons, has given us à very 
poetical figure of laughter. His whole band 
of mirth is ſo finely deſcribed, that _ e ſet 
down the _ at length: 1.57 525 


© But come thou goddeſs fir 3 
| | ewe ng 44d cg inks x 
c y men, heart-e __ 

. Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two ſiſter graces more 
e ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. , _ 

- Haſte thee nymph, and bring vith thee, | 
Jeſt and youthful Jollity, 1 
N 3 cranks, and wanton . 

: and Becks, and wreathed ale, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, | 
And love to live in dimple ſſeek; pry 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides,  -- 

And Laughter holding both his lides, | 
Come, and trip it as you go, ef 
On the light fantaſtic toe : 


ne e is the; — of oe cof 
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And in thy right hand lead with thee - F 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liber: Fi 179 _ 
And if ive thee honour due, | | 
5 dmit me of th CreW, F ow | 

_ To li with her, and live with thee, 8 
| In unreproved e free.” 93 


* 
3 * 0 
; * 
: ** 
us > . 


1 1 * 3 1 2 A > ak 
"No . Monday, December 17. 172 10 
: ” — . 

5 


Diſce Havidhs adhac, 20 jet amitulus, ut fi 
"""Cectth iter thotftrare uh ; tamen 8 RE quid 
Et nos, e cares [ili feaſſe, 5 

8 OR, Ep. xvii, MF 
Yet hear es an unſkilful friend can ſay: 
As if a blind man ſhould direct your way; 


- I myſelf tho wanting to be taught, 
ay yet impart a hint that's ne 1 gh 


Mr. SrneTaron, 
* You ſee the nature of my ſegueſt by 


the Latin motto which I addreſs to you. I am 


very ſenſible IJ ought not to uſe many words 
to you, who are one of but few ; but the follow- 
ing piece as it relates to ſpeculation, in propriety 


of ſpeech, being a curioſity in its Rind, begs 


your patience, It was found in a poetical 


virtuoſo's cloſet among his rarities; and ſince 


the ſeveral treatiſes of thumbs, ears, and noſes, 


have oliged the world, this of So is at your 


ſervice, 


„Tus firſt eye of conſequence (nie the 


inviſible Author of all) is the viſible luminary 


of the univerſe. This glorious Spectator is ſaid 
e | G 2 


IL Alxreno, v. 1, , te. | 
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neyer to open his eyes at his riſing n a moming, 
without. having, a, whole, ki x. of adore 
in Perſian, filk, waiting at. is Jeves: | Millic 
of creaturea ors et in fig from this origin 
Who, heſides his being the e great. director of 
optics, is the, ſureſt teſt. whether eyes be of the 
lame, ſpecies with that of an eagle, or that of 
an gWl.. The one he emboldens with a magly 
aſſurance to look, ſpeak, act or plead. 1 — 55 
the faces, of a numerous aſſembly ; the other 
he dazzles out of countenance into a. ſheepiſh 
Fiel The ſun- proof eyę dares lead up a 
ance in a full court; and without blinking at 
the luſtre of beauty, can diſtribute an eye of 
proper complaiſance to a room crowded with 
company, each of which dee particular 
regard; while the other ſneaks from conver- 
lation, like a fearful debtor: who never 
to look out, but when he can ſee no ith and 
no body him, e 'E WH 
| The next intance. of. optics, is the. foul 
Argus who (to n the language of Cam- 
bridge) Was one of a hundred; and being uſed 
AS A ſpy in the affairs of jealouſy, was obliged 
to have 1 his eyes about him. We have no 
eee the particular colours, caſts, and 
amp this body of eyes; but as he was pimp 
his miſtreſs Juno, it is probable he 1 
e leers, fly glances, and othyr ocular 
activities to ſerve his purpoſe. 8 me look 
upon him as the then 14 —7 at arms 2 the 
heatheniſh deities; and make no more of his 
A than of ſo e N be his bent 
oat. & 5 nl 5 6 701 LE: Fre 


TCC 


. 


glaſſes, and ſo Der a ſort of retrof 


gray, and the like; t 


as that of a greedy rapacious al & tak 8 
name from the cat, that of a tharp 
nature from the hawk, thoſe of an atmgrout 
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. The nent n che 6ftic Hol Jan 
who ſtbod if 4 double ghted capacity”! 
a perſon placed betwixt two oppofite 16 


at one view. Copies of this double-faced _ 


are not yet out boy faſhion with man! 1 2 wp 


and che d ingenious. artiſts 15 
ſpecies by * double heads 


the emblematical way of a wiſe e av 
an eye to both front and rear, or a pious m 
taking a revjew and prelpect of his paſt and 
future ſtate at the ſame time. ' 

] muſt own, that the names, FORT qu 
lities, and turns of eyes vary almoſt in ele 
head; for, not to mention the comm 5 
lations of the black, the blue, the White 

che moſt rematkablc 

thoſe that borrow their titles from ahimals 15 
virtue of ſome particular quality of reſeinbla 
they bear to the eyes of the reſpective crez 


piefcit 8 


roguiſh look derive their title even from 


ſheep, and we ſay ſuch a one has a ſheep's-ey ye, 


not ſo much to denote the innocence as 'th 
imple ſlyneſs of the caſt. Nor is this meta- 
phorical inoculation a. modern invention, F 
we find Homer taking the freedom to' lace 


the eye of an ox, bull, er cow in ofie of His 


: Alluding: to Wy old-faſhioned e which bal com- 
bY ornamental figures carved on the handles, as a « double 
Xe, one of the-twelve — &c. Kc. | 
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my mak mamas eee 


E 5 « 
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7 3 * 
1 "£5" 8 83+: 
© # 


Doric morvia Hen U 
Fhe ox-ey'd venerable Juno? 


. n * 1 7 
\ 3-7 be Tx: 
4 %.# 5 Ea Y # . 4 


Now as to the pecuhar qualities of the eye, 
that fine part of our conſtitution ſeems as much 
the receptacle and feat of our paſſions, appetites 
and inclinations as the mind itſelf; and at leaft 
or the outward portal to introduce them to the 
ouſe within, or rather the common thomugh- 
fare to let our affections paſs in and out. Love, 
anger, pride, and avarice, all viſtbhy move in 
thoſe little orbs. I know a young lady that 
cannot ſee a certain gentleman, pafs, by without 
ſhewing a ſecret defire of ſeeing him again by 
a dance in her eye-balls; nay, ſhe cannot for 
the heart of her, help looking half a fireet's 
tength after any man in a gay dreſs. You 
cannot behold a covetous fpirit walk by a gold- 
fmith's ſhop without caſting a wiſhful eye at 
the heaps upon the counter. Does not 2 
haughty perſon ſhew the temper of his ſoul in 
the ſupercilious roll of his eye? and how 
frequently in the height of paſſion does that 
moving picture in our head ſtart and ftare, gather 
a redneſs and quick flaſhes of lightning, and make 
all its humours ſparkle with fire, as Virgil finely 
deſcribes it, . Dea 
« _——Ardentis ab ore 


Scintillæ abſiſtunt : ocul is micat acribus ignis.“ 
© | 953 | | Au. Ai. 101. 


* TY my RI — — Cw * 


will arm your readers againſt the 0 
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———— From his wide noſtrils fliese 


A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes,” 


* 


« As for the various turns of the eye - ſight, 
ſuch as the voluntary or in voluntary, the Falf 
or the whole leer, I ſhall not enter into a "ay 
particular account of them ; but let me obſerve, 
that oblique viſion, when natural, was anciently 
the mark of bewitchery and magical faſcination, 
and to this day it is a malicious ill look ; but 
when it is forced and affected it carries a wanton 
deſign, and in play-houſes, and other public 
places, this ocular intimatipn is often an aſſig⸗ 
nation for bad practices. But this irregularity 


in viſion, together with ſuch e FI 


tipping the wink, the circumſpective rol 


fide-peep 9 5 a thin hood or fan, muſt be 
s 


put in the clafs of Heteroptics, as all wron 
notions of religion are ranked under the Lis, 
name of Heterodox. . All the pernicious appli 


cations of fight are more immediately under 


the direction of a Spectator; and I hape you 


which are daily done by killing eyes, in whick 
"= oy bighly oblige your wounded unknown 
rend, C2 4 RL SIN 


= @- A - 
, F 3 
— * 8 


Mr. SrECTAToR, | yoo 
© You| profeſſed in ſeveral. papers 
your particular endeavours in the province of 


Spectator, to correct the offences committed by | 


* This letter is ſaid to have been written by Mr, Golding, 
See Speft, Vol. iv. Ne 262, and notes, in this edition. 
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Starers, who diſturb: whole afſemblies*without 
any regard to time, place, or modeſty.” You 
complain alſo, that a. ſtarer is not uſually a 
perſon to be convinced: by the reaſon of the 
thing, nor ſo eaſily rebuked as to amend by 
admonitions. I thought therefore fit to acquaint 
you with a conyenient mechanical way, which 
may exfly prevenne or correct Naupg, Bao 
optical” contrivance of new perſpeftive-glaſſes, 
ſhort and commodious like opera- glaſſes, fit for 
ſhort-fighted people as well as others, theſe 
glaſſes 10 e objects appear either as they 
are ſeen by the naked eye, or more diſtinct, 
though ſomewhat leſs than life, or bigger and 
nearer. A perſon may, by the help of this 


invention, take a view of; another without the 


* 4 2 


Impertinence of ſtaring; at the fame time it 


ſhall not be poſſible to know whom or what he 
right or left hand, when he is ſuppoſed to look 
forwards. This is ſet forth at, large in the 
N propoſals for the ſale of theſe glaſſes, 
o be had at Mr. Dillon's in Long-acte, next 
door to the White-Hart,, Now, Fr, as, four 
e has occaſioned the, publiſhing of this 
an 


j looking at. One may look towards his 


7 FS 


invention for the benefit of modeſt ſpeQators, 
the inventor deſires your admonitions con- 
cerning the decent uſe of it; and hopes, by 
Four recommendation, that for the future 
beauty may be beheld without the torture and 
confufion which it ſuffers from the inſolence 
of ſtarers. By this means you will relieve 
the innocent from an inſult which there 1s 
no law to puniſh, though it is a greater offence 


and prefers 1 to the ſounds "of fark $A 


than many which are wow 16f 


n b. e ee e e war 


lee wats! a1) evade Ne s 


304 Te e eee eee 


. org fr at dall Ho ABWA HAM SPg1” 
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bee . nit iron 4 
„ 2 2 ne m t Warte ne 


flies k: 75 Ss. 7 
the ns, 0 ts ly 5 


dis head br 0 a r them "he i 
that he is Tn town. Oh the "bh 13 0 
Honeycomb calls them the Rama e T 


nightingales, with alf the mulick of the fel 
and woods, Tate lateh received 3 a lett er Fo 


"T7 


_ ver TR 
ſhall leave with my 2 without {a 
any thing further of it * "V9 


40,5 Vx RI $72 aa 


The adn 10 ere mentioned, 
5 1080 1 3 0 
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20 /g2g60i 9900 2111 1035465 imme Yarn mag 
: IR, 11 5 „ e 4 ng: 
I Ana man out of all buſineſs, and 
would willingly tum my hand to any thing for 
an honeſt livelihood. I have invented ſeveral 
projects for , raiſing many millions of money 
| the parliament to liftert to me, who Leck upon 
me, forſooth, as a crack, and a projector; to 
that deſpairing to enrich either * my 
country by this public- ſpiritedneſs, 1 would 
make ſome pyppoſals to you relating to a deſign 
which I have very much at heart, and which 
may procure me a handſome ſubſiſtence, if you 
will de pleaſed to recommend it to the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. 8 4Y lis | 25701 7 oh 
be poſt I would aim at, is to be emp- 
trolſet-general of the London Gries, which, 


are 
en unde? go dne of males and. 
Tige. I think I am pretty well Pt for 
his place, as being a man of very ſtrong lungs, 
great inſtght into all the branches of our 
Britiſh trades and manufactures, and of à com- 
petent {kill in muſic. 3 N 1 ” - 5 's 
The Cries of London may be divided into 
vocal and inſtrumental. As for the latter, $7 
are at preſent under a very great diſorder. / 
freeman of London has the privilege of diſtutb 
ing a whole ſtreet; for an hour together, with 
the twanking of a braſs-kettle or frying pan. 
The watchman's thump at midnight ſtartles us 
in our beds, as mach as the breaking in of a 
thief. The ſowgelder's horn has indeed ſome- 
thing muſical in it, but this is ſeldom h 


ner it may affect the aof her 


CCCP A... & Ao Ys " Cad 


the deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in the 


have the leaſt to ſell, which is very 
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within the liberties. I would therefore propoſe, 
that no inſtrument of this nature ſhould be made 


uſe of, nicht have not tuned and licenced, 
after having examined in hte man- 


ſudjects. iH, grind Yo uagent fi, bn 21 
Vocal cries are of a much larger 

and indeed ſo full of incon 

riſms, ' that we appear a iſtracted 

foreigners, who do not —— — — 

ing of ſueh enormous outceries. Milk is 

rally ſold in a note above E-la, and in — 

ſo exceeding fhritl; that it often ſets our teeth 

on edge. The chimneyſweeper is conſmed to 

no certain nr ; he ſometimes utters himſelf an 


treble; ſometimes in the higheſt, and ſometimes 
in the loweſt: note of the The ſame 
obſervation might be made om the retai lers of 
ſmall- coal, not to mention broken or 
brick-duſt. In theſe therefore, and the like 
caſes, it ſhould/ be my care to ſweeten and 
mellow the voices of theſe itinerant tradeſmen; 
defore they make theira in our ſtreets, 
as alſo to accommodate their cries to their 
reſpective ware: andꝭ to take care in particular, 
that thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe who 
obſervable 
in the venders of card-matches, to whom I 
cannot but apply PETITE megane: $6 Much oy 
but little Wool? 

some of theſe laſt meme 2 are 
ſo very loud in the fale of theſe trifling manu 


""— that an honeſt ſplenetic e gencleman of 
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my acquaintance: -bargained. with: one of them 
nar — ſtreet here he lived: But 
what was the effect of this contract WW | 
—— pad e 
uent that quarter, the: 

—— day, in hopes of —_—— off. 22 
ſame manner. 10 11 10 perle e 

It ig anot t imperfection in our 
— arnny — is no juſt time nor 
rn obſerved | in them. Our ners ſhould 
indeed be publiſhed in a very quick time 
— 405 a commodity that will not keep 


cold. It ſhould not, however, be cried with the 


ſame precipitation as fire. Vet this is generally 
the caſe. A bloody battle alarms — 

from one end to — in an ãnſtant . — 
motion of the French is publiſhed ãniſo great a 
hurry, that one would Hiak the enamy were 
at our gates. This likewiſe I would tal upon 


me to regulate in ſuch a manner, that there 


ſhould be ſome diſtinction made between the 
| ſpreading of a victory, a march, or an Incamp- 
ment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a mall. 
Nor muſt Komit under this head thoſe exceſſive 
alarms with which ſeveral boiſterous ruſtics 


infeſt our ſtreets in turnep- ſeaſon; and which 


are more inexcuſable, | becauſe theſe are wares 
org are in no danger of cooling urn their 
bande. 

There are others who affect a very flow 
Renn and are in my opinion much more tune- 
able than the former. The cooper in particular 
ſwells his laſt note in an hollow voice, chat 18 
not without its harmony nor can I. orbear being 


[I am alu 


wagt. DHE/SPECTATOR. 1 


inſpired with a moſt elancholy, 
| . — I hear that ſad and — air with which 


ble m 


the public are very often aſked; if they have 
any chairs to mend? - Your own'memory may 


ſuggeſt to you many other lamentable ditties of : 


the ſame nature, in which the muſic is: Won 
derfully e and melodious 
afed with that particular 
time of the year w. ieh is proper for the pickL 
ling of dilb and cucumbers; but alas! this cry} 
like the ſong of the nightingale, is not heard 
above two months. It would therefore be 


worth while to conſider, — the ſamd ait 


might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other 


words.. , ats yg” e en eee e ee 


A might likewiſe Sete our l ſerious 


conſideration; how far, in a well regulated city, 
thoſe humouriſts are to be tolerated; who not 
contented with the traditional cries of their 
forefathers, have invented particular ſongs and 
tunes of their oα n: ſuch as was, not . 
* ſince, the nn commonly known 
the name of the - Molly-Puff* j' and 
fach as is at this day the vender of pow der and 
waſh-balls, - who, if I am rightly informed 
goes under the name of Powder. Mat, 05 Natnr 
© I muſt not here omit one 


„ ein 
+ This Title indi# u but juſt able t6  Cappbr the balket of 


which he carried on his head, and ſung; rpc” 5 


ar tone the cant words which paſſed into his name 


Lond -Puff, There is a half ſheet rint of him in the Set 17 


on Cries, M. Lauron, del. P. empeſt, exc. 'Grainget's 
Biographical Hiſtory of England. FA IS 


icular abſuræ 
* which runs e re whole vociferuus 


2 = 
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generation, and which renders their eries very 
often not only incommodious, but altogether 
uſeleſs to the public. I mean, that idle accom- 
pliſhment which they all of them aim at, of 
crying fo as not to be underſtood. Whether or 
no they have learned this from ſeveral of our 
affected ſingers, I will not take upon me to ſay; 
but moſt certain it is, that people know t 
wares they deal in rather by their tunes than by | 
their words; inſomuch that I have ſometimes | 
ſeen a country boy run out to buy apples of 2 
bellows- mender, and ginger- read from a grinder 
af knives and ſciſſars. Nay, ſo ſtrangely inſa- 
tuated are ſome very eminent artiſts of this par- 
ticular grace in a cry, that none but — 
acquaintance are able to gueſs at their profeſſion; 
for who elſe can know, that work if I had 
it,” ſhould be the ſignification of a corn- cuttet. 
Foraſmuch therefore as perſons of this mak 
are ſeldom men of genius or capacity, I think 
it would be proper that ſome man of ſenſe 
and ſound judgment ſhould preſide over theſe 
public cries, who ſhould permit none to lift 
up their voices in our ſtreets, that have not 
tunable throats, and are not only able to over- 
come the-noiſe of the crowd, and the rattling 
of coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpective 
merchandiſes in apt phraſes, and in the moſt 
diſtin& and agreeable ſounds. I do therefore 
humbly recommend myſelf as a perſon rightly 
qualified for this poſt; and if I meet with 
ting encouragement, ſhall communicate ſome 
other projects which 1 have by me, that 
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„ „ 7 


* 


may no leſs conduce to the emolument of the 


public. 7 ; 
I am, Sir, &c. 


Ci RalrRH Cxor chr.“ 


i By Addiſon; dated, it is conjectured, from Chelſea. See 
final note to Ne 7, and Ne 221. Eg) 2 

% December 15, will be revived a play, acted but once 
theſe five years, Mithridates King of Pontus. The King, by 
Mr. Mills; Zephares, Mr. Wilks; Pharnaces, Mr. Powell ; 
Archilaus, Mr. ee Aquilius, Mr. Booth; Semandra, 
by Mrs. Oldfield; and Monimia, by Miſs Sherbon. Spe, 
in folio, Ne 249. 1 | 

14 At the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, on Monday, Dec, 
17, Fog makes a Man, or, The Fop's Fortune. Don Lewis, 
alias Teſty, by Mr. Pinkethman; Carlos, Mr. Wilks; Clodio, 
alias Diſmal, Mr. Cibber; Don Antonio, Mr. Bullock; Don 
Duart, Mr. Elrington; Sancho, Mr. Norris; Angelina, Mrs, 
Bradſhaw ; Donna Louiſa, Mrs. Rogers ; and Donna Tereſa, 
Mrs, Porter. Mid. Ne ago. | 
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Assxxck of — 5 4 in be Nunder oO | "How ® 
be made eaſy, ibid. 3 
Abſtinence, the benefits of i it, N i 
Accompts, their great uſefulneſa, 44 MY 
Accoſta, his anſwer to Limborch, tc ese icity of 


ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, N. 2 


8 1 | 
Aktion, a threefold diviſion of our actions, N. 81g. No ths 


Jjudg dgment to be made of them, 174. 
Admiration, one ol the moſt ng paſſions, N. 1. * n Y 


Adverſity, no evil in itſelf, 

Advertiſement from Mr. Sly mm N 0 187. About 
the lottery-ticket, 191. 

Ambition, by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many Gini as 
hurtful to the princes who are led by it, as to the 
200. Moſt men ſubject to it, 219. 224.) Of ule 


rightly directed, 21 5 
Anchen, by whom deſired, N. 210. The nol je 
Wilnes, 6 1 


Apes, what women ſo called, and deſcribed. N. dab Fn 
Apallo's temple on the top of L. * whom — ente 
, 2d for wind gong | ay" - {2 
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